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The investigation upon which report is made 
in the following pages was carried forward 
under subventions from the Commonwealth 
Fund of New York City and from the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota. The same institutions have 
joined in making possible the publication of this 
study. 


PREFACE 


Those who muster courage sufficient to read this voluminous report of 
an investigation of the junior college movement will early become aware 
that what has been attempted is not a bare recital of the facts of practice 
and the description of the status quo of this new educational unit. Nor 
has its writer aimed at recording the findings of inspectorial activities. The 
persons who seek for judgments on particular junior colleges will be disap- 
pointed, even though such evaluations are desirable in the current chaos 
of junior college development. What has, instead, been essayed is a compre- 
hensive evaluation of the movement, an evaluation involving inquiry into 
the merit of the movement as a whole and of its several forms of manifesta- 
tion, and a marking out of what seem, in view of the results of the investiga- 
tion, appropriate lines of future development. The type of study essayed 
has, however, required the assemblage and presentation of a wide array 
of factual material descriptive of present day junior colleges, as well as of 
institutions bearing any important relationship to them, and the endeavor 
in the following pages is to give, at the same time that the more compre- 
hensive evaluation proceeds, an adequate understanding of current junior 
college practices and conditions. 

No one conversant with investigations of the type reported will need 
to be told that it could never have been accomplished without the generous 
co-operation of those in possession of the necessary information—informa- 
tion secured through visits to almost seventy junior colleges (not to mention 
a number of other higher institutions) entailing more than twenty thousand 
miles of travel, through observation of work done in hundreds of classes, 
through thousands of questionnaires answered and tests taken, and through 
what during several months was a flooded stream of correspondence. The 
writer regrets that it is impossible for him to acknowledge here by name 
the individuals in the army of presidents, superintendents, deans, principals, 
registrars, and other administrative officers, teachers in high schools, junior 
colleges, colleges, and universities, students in institutions of all these types, 
and parents of junior college students, who have contributed in one way or 
another to the factual materials gathered for the study. The most that can 
be done is to make personal mention of those who helped digest the informa- 
tion thus made available and who, together with the writer, contributed to 
a total of more than twelve thousand hours of labor spent upon the study 
at the University of Minnesota. First among those whose capable and 
conscientious service should be acknowledged is P. W. Hutson, during 
1921-22 full-time research assistant on the project, now assistant professor 
of secondary education in the University of Pittsburgh. Others giving 
part-time assistance were: Ethel M. Ackerman, Ada M. Bing (most of her 
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assistance given to materials appearing in Chapter XXX), Raymond J. 
Bradley (XII, XXXIX), Margaret Briggs, August Dvorak (XXXIII), 
Jessie Hamilton, Miriam Huhn, Mrs. H. M. Johnson (VI), Margaret 
McGuire (XXXII) Kenena MacKenzie (XXIII and at many other points), 
Anita Marquis, Paul Millington (XXIV, XXX), Margaret Young Paterson 
(XXXI), Mrs. Julia Peterson, William P. Reed, W. Bayard Taylor 
(XXXIV, XXXV), Agnes Thorson, Glenn F. Varner (XXIV), Fred vor 
Borgersrode (XXI, XXIX), Margaretta Webber (VI), and Leslie Zeleny 
(XXXVIII). The writer is especially appreciative of a critical reading of 
Chapter XXV by Professor F. H. Swift and Miss Jean Alexander. Finally, 
the prosecution and completion of the study would have been much delayed 
without administrative adjustments arranged for by President L. D. Coff- 
man and Dean M. E. Haggerty, of the University of Minnesota. 

Materials published elsewhere and adapted for use in this report are 
articles by the writer appearing in the June, September, October, and 
November numbers of the School Review, 1921, and by the writer in col- 
laboration with C. C. Crawford, of the Carnegie Institute of Technology, 
appearing in the issue of School and Society for December 3, 1921. 

Drawings for the figures of the report were prepared in the Medical Art 
Shop of the University of Minnesota. 

| PE bah A 

University of Minnesota, 
Minneapolis, 
June, 1923. 
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IES GOPEsAND ASPIRATIONS 
Ole Able te! 
JUNIOR COLLEGE MOVEMENT 


Cir Tine 


THE SCOPE AND VARIETY OF THE MOVEMENT 
I. THE GROWTH AND PRESENT SCOPE OF THE MOVEMENT 


The growth of the junior college-—During the last two decades there 
have appeared upon the educational scene two new units asking for recogni- 
tion in our system of education. Singularly enough, and without apparent 
conjunction of intention on the part of their friends, both have been brought 
before the American audience bearing the word “junior” in the names most 
frequently applied to them. This is, however, not without analogous 
reason, since each is designed to provide education for those who in their 
stages of training are in the vicinage of the beginning years of the institu- 
tions of which they are namesakes. For one of them, the junior high school, 
the writer has already attempted an evaluation and has set down what seemed 
to him at the time of writing to be the basic principles of guidance in its 
development. A similar but more comprehensive evaluation of the other, the 
junior college, is here essayed. 

Of the two movements referred to, the one lower in the system—and 
probably in part because it is lower in the system—has taken greater hold, 
and is to be found in greater numbers in most sections of the country. The 
junior college, however, has grown at a rapid rate, and seems no less to 
merit such evaluation as is possible in its present state of development. 

The growth in numbers of these institutions since near the inception of 
the movement?! is shown in Table I and Figure 1. The former presents in 
the right-hand column the numbers of junior colleges of all types established 
during each year since those now in existence began to appear on the educa- 
tional horizon. It does not, of course, include those which were established 
some years ago and which are not now in existence or were not still in 
existence during the school year 1921-22. There have been some of these. 
The data presented have been compiled from the lists of junior colleges to 
be found in Appendix A. 

The upper line of growth in the figure referred to shows, for all those 
junior colleges whose years of establishment are supplied in these lists, the 


1 The writer has felt it to be gratuitous to re-relate the history of the movement except as it 
concerns the actual appearance of the institution itself. The reader who desires to acquaint himself 
with the historical background foreshadowing the establishment of junior colleges will find that this 
has been satisfactorily provided in F. M. MoDowell’s useful study bearing the title ‘‘The Junior 
College” and appearing as the United States Bureau of Education Bulletin No. 35, 1919. (See 
especially Chapters II-III.) The present writer makes some references to the origins of the junior 


college idea in Chapter XXIII of the current volume. 
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total in operation in each successive year since 1900.?, Both the right-hand 
column of the table and the uppermost curve of the figure emphasize the fact 
of rapid increase, especially during the last ten or twelve years. 


TABLE I 
YEARS OF ESTABLISHMENT OF JUNIOR COLLEGES IN OPERATION DURING I92I-22 OR 1922-23 


NuMBER EsTABLISHED 
YEAR OF a a 


EsTABLISHMENT Public State | Private 
| Junior Colleges Institutions Institutions All 

= | 
TL OQOM sentria ere aera | | I I 
LSOO MN rena ere | I I 
SLO SEER eS | I I 
TOO OMe heheh cere esveietet 3 3 
TOOOsrere peices eee 2 2 
TOO Mea ane ee eetnactetier I I 
DOOZ Betegts Salant oe I oats I 
TOO Mee Mek aaea Serene | I I 
OOA WIA a ae Sires | D I 
TOO See erie cise voces | | 2 2 
OOO Werner Trtne ere I I 
QOS Mes els eeieytasencre | 2 2 
HOOOE <r wereateoaemcmses | = 4 4 
LOT O/B daca ave shstotcreleserehere | I | 5 6 
LOD i rik icrctetecsieterare ake oee | I | 5 z 9 
TOU: te Aerie « | c | f; 6 6 
TOMB Pastors ees cic | 2 | I 10 13 
TQUA! socsis avoreisvuis /eterelares ae I ae 8 fe) 
TOUS c cede mee Fh 2 8 17 
LOLO nematic raieks 6 2 14 22 
OUT ca sopershaiceskeile soe to Slorts 3 2 Il 16 
LOLS Deedee eee eee 4 | : | 7 | II 
TOI) eae peeve acres 4 2 | 10 | 16 
ROZO Maret ec eee 4 2 | 4 10 
HOV) regen Hinks Shebar ares 7 8 18 
NO ZZ etre nexsiahoterts <a sists 9 5 14 
Year not reported ... I 5 19 

AM CaW CO eae tis. Seer 40 24 137 207 


The present scope of the movement.—The figure at the foot of the right- 
hand colunin will give some notion of the present extent of the junior college 
movement, although it is not to be regarded as an accurate and complete 
count. Such a total it seems impossible to secure, because of an unwilling- 
ness on the part of authorities in charge of a small proportion of units to 


*It ignores the fact of discontinuance during the period of the late war for a few institutions 
which subsequently resumed activities. 
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supply the information desired even on a third or fourth appeal; because 
of the appearance of new units and the occasional discontinuance of a unit 
once in operation; and also because those appealed to for lists of junior 
colleges in any state are unaware of the fact of existence of all such insti- 
tutions. Doubtless a larger number were organized during 1922-23 than 
are shown. A few at least have been discontinued or have metamorphosed 
into four-year colleges. 


180 
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130 
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Numbers of junior colleges in operation in each successive year from 1900 to 1921, 


inclusive 
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The lists referred to account for a total of 207 different units whose 
authorities have desired that their institutions be known as giving junior 
college work. It does not include a few institutions announcing themselves 
as junior colleges but known to be without students. It is in no sense a 
count of units accredited by some recognized standardizing agency, as it 
is somewhat in excess of such a number. Making a conservative allowance 
for junior colleges in operation but not in the list, we may with assurance 
say that the correct total is at present well over two hundred. 


II. THe Types or JUNIOR COLLEGES 
A. Pusiic JUNIor COLLEGES 


Growth and present status—The increase of junior colleges maintained 
by city, high school, or junior college districts, hereafter to be referred to 
as “public junior colleges,” is to be seen in the first column of figures in 
Table I and in Figure 1. The first of those institutions introduced into the 
tabulations to come into existence was the one maintained in connection 
with the township high school at Joliet, IHlinois. Another was established 
at about the same time in Goshen, Indiana, but has since been discontinued. 
It was not until 1911 that others of the group considered were established, 
the period of most rapid development beginning in 1915. As far as can be 
ascertained from the data assembled for this investigation, thirty-six institu- 
tions of this type were in operation during 1921-23. One of these has since 
been discontinued, but at least nine, despite the financial difficulties of the 
times, have been added during 1922-23, bringing the total now in existence 
to at least forty-five. Establishment of additional units is under considera- 
tion or already approved in a number of other communities. 

The control of these units—Since they are maintained in connection 
with city and high school districts, or, as is often the case in California, in 
junior college districts coterminous with high school districts, the units are 
under the direction and control of local school authorities. In one instance 
only, in California, as far as the writer could ascertain, is the control in the 
hands of a board operating over an area larger than one high school district, 
city, or union. Certain of the junior colleges of California have entered 
upon an affiliation with their state university which implies some measure 
of co-operative direction. 

Almost exclusively these public junior colleges are housed with high 
school units, although there are varying degrees of separation of administra- 
tion, teaching faculty, student body, and social life in the two units. The 
only exception which the investigator met with during visits to these institu- 
tions is in Kansas City, Missouri, where the upper unit, although a part 
of the public school system, is housed in a separate structure at some 
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distance from high school units. Crane Junior College in Chicago is also 
to have a separate home. 

The chief factor of growth—The facts of control and housing of this 
type of junior college direct attention to what seems to the writer a chief, 
although not at all the only, factor in their development—that they are 
upward extensions of our public school system, a step in evolution which 
is a natural one in communities which have taken care in something like a 
satisfactory manner of education on the lower levels. The first step was the 
provision of the work of the common school. Next to follow was the high 
school. Last to come is what many school authorities concerned are inclined 
to believe to be a culmination of the local school system, the junior college. 
Whatever discrediting considerations may be mustered against this type of 
development, it does have the recommendation of being in at least one 
important sense a natural next step for some communities. 


B. State INSTITUTIONS 


Growth and present status—Under the second type—those maintained 
as, or as parts of, state institutions—have been grouped a wide variety of 
junior colleges. Most of the units, however, are maintained in connection 
with normal schools and teachers colleges. The table and figure indicate 
that this was the last of the types to come into existence, but that its repre- 
sentatives have increased in numbers with considerable rapidity since their 
first appearance. The spurt of growth for 1921 was caused entirely by 
developments in California, and here the increase was in part at the expense 
of junior colleges in high school districts, which were taken over by state 
teacher-training institutions. 

The total number of these units on state foundations in 1921-22, as far 
as ascertainable for this study, was twenty-four. Of these, six only were 
not operated in connection with normal schools and teachers colleges. With- 
out question this number would be somewhat larger if to it were added 
normal schools and teachers colleges which permit or encourage students 
who plan to go on to other higher institutions to carry academic work to the 
exclusion or almost to the exclusion of professional courses during their 
periods of attendance without making formal announcement of offering 
junior college or regular college curricula. This does not refer to those 
teacher-training institutions whose graduates, pursuing regular two-year 
professional curricula, are granted two years of credit in colleges or univer- 
sities to which they transfer. Such institutions were not regarded as 
belonging properly to the junior college movement as here studied, despite 
the fact that their catalogues sometimes refer to them as junior colleges. 

As six of the junior colleges in normal schools listed in Appendix A are 
located in Wisconsin, it is pertinent in setting forth the present status of 
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such institutions to quote from resolutions recently adopted by the Board of 
Normal Regents in that state: 


Be it resolved that on and after July 1, 1923, all courses offered in Wisconsin 
Normal Schools are hereby authorized to offer four-year courses for the preparation of 
teachers for the public schools of the state; that the entire resources and energy of 
the Normal Schools shall be devoted to this end; that all subjects not primarily, 
definitely, and exclusively a part of a course for the preparation of teachers shall be 
discontinued. 

Be it further resolved, that beginning July 1, 1922, the several State Normal 
Schools are hereby authorized to offer four-year courses for the preparation of 
teachers of general academic subjects in high schools, such courses to be based upon 
the principle of major and minor subjects and to be subject to the specific approval 
of the Board of Regents in each case, admission requirements to which shall be gradua- 
tion from a four-year course in an approved secondary school. 

Be it further resolved, that beginning July 1, 1922, the several State Normal 
Schools which have special departments for the preparation of teachers of physical 
education, music, drawing, industrial education, agriculture, home economics, and 
commerce, are hereby authorized to offer four-year courses for such departments, 
admission requirements to which shall be graduation from a four-year course in an 
approved secondary school. 

Be it further resolved, that on and after July 1, 1923, the college courses,* so-called, 
in Wisconsin State Normal Schools, now existing........ shall be discontinued in all of 
the Normal Schools of this state.* 


At the same time the Board of Normal Regents recommended legisla- 
tion prescribing a minimum preparation for all high school teachers 
of three years beyond the secondary school, this to apply both to those 
teaching academic and special subjects, and authorizing the board to grant 
the bachelor in education degrees to those who have completed the four- 
year curricula referred to. The apparent effect of putting this policy into 
operation is the discontinuance of six junior colleges made possible by legis- 
lation in 1g1t and the erection of the four-year teachers college on the 
academic foundations provided by the establishment of the junior college 
curricula. 

Control—For junior colleges in normal schools and teachers colleges 
the control, with one exception, is lodged in whatever authorities direct the 
institutions of which they are a part. This is the state normal school board, 
or, ina small proportion of instances, the special board in charge of a par- 
ticular normal school. The exception is the Southern Branch of the Uni- 
versity of California, which is in charge of the parent institution. The 
control of the six remaining units varies between state boards of education, 
as with Idaho Polytechnic Institute, and boards in charge of a special type 


* Referring to junior college curricula. 


* Quoted in Educational Administration and Supervision 8:383-84. September, 1922. 
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of education, as with Grubbs Vocational College and John Tarleton Agri- 
cultural College in Texas. The term “state” used in List II of Appendix A 
means no more than that the authority in direct control is state rather than 
local. 

The chief factor of growth—The outstanding factor in the growth of 
junior colleges in normal schools and teachers colleges, the prevailing group 
in this type, is the motive of expansion from the normal: school to a more 
widely functioning status. Since the goal selected for the normal school 
is more often than any other the full-fledged teachers college, to provide 
the academic work for junior college curricula would be looked upon as a 
stepping-stone to the status sought, and, therefore, at least temporarily 
desirable. 

C, Private JuNrIor COLLEGES 


Growth and present status——The table and figure make clear that of the 
three types of junior colleges the private seem to have come into existence 
soonest and increased in numbers at the most rapid rate. It is not to be 
assumed that those reported to have been in existence before or at the 
opening of the century were established with anything like a consciousness 
of the relationship of such establishment to a junior college movement. Ina 
few instances, even, the answer to the inquiry on this point may have been 
made on the erroneous assumption that it was the date of establishment of 
the institution which was asked for, rather than of the junior college cur- 
riculum. In other instances there must have been in operation in these 
early years an advanced curriculum two years in length, which, at the incep-~ 
tion of the movement proper, logically classified as a junior college offering. 
In at least two instances they were institutions patterned to some extent 
after the German gymnasia, which presumably carry the student to the 
end of our second college year. 

The growth of this type has been so rapid throughout the period since 
the opening of the century that, despite the rapid development of the other 
types, they still maintain their numerical supremacy at the present time, since 
they now constitute fully two thirds of all units bearing this name. 

Control—Approximately a hundred ‘of the institutions in List III of 
Appendix A were reported as operating under the auspices of some church 
or other religious group. A wide range of denominational frequency 1s 
represented, beginning with the Methodist Episcopal Church and including 
considerable numbers with Lutheran, Baptist, Catholic, Presbyterian, Latter 
Day Saints, Christian, and Episcopal connections, not to mention a scattering 
of others. Some of those designated as being under “private” auspices, also, 
have denominational affiliations. A number of the remainder, but not all, 
are strictly private venture schools. It is not, however, easy to locate these 
unmistakably, especially by means of a blank of inquiry. 
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Secondary school associations.—Like the junior colleges in city and high 
school districts, but unlike those in state institutions, most of this group are 
maintained in association with institutions of secondary school grade. In 
some cases the two junior college classes are known as junior and senior 
years, and the two high school years immediately below as freshman and 
sophomore years. 

The chief factor of development.—Although, as with the two preceding 
types, the factors of development of private junior colleges have been 
various, the chief force has probably been the movement for standardization 
of higher institutions. Not being in a position, on account of inadequate 
teaching staff, facilities, and resources, to qualify as standard four-year 
colleges, many less well-established institutions have taken recourse to the 
junior college status as a means of finding a recognized place in the school 
system. In a small proportion of instances, the growth has had something 
akin to that of the stronger public high school, which, through sheer vigor, 
both scholastic and financial, has tended to rise into the higher levels of 
education, Then, too, there is the group of weaker but aspiring secondary 
schools, which look upon the junior college status as one step above the 
high school level and, therefore, that much nearer the goal of the standard 
college to which they hope to evolve in the passage of a few to several years. 
Lastly, there is the small group already mentioned, which were established 
as presumable equivalents of German gymnasia. But by far the most com- 
mon factor is the first one suggested. 


D. THE JUNIor CoLLEGE IN UNIVERSITIES 


The fourth type is the one at this writing to be found as a lower division 
including the first two years in six universities of the West and Mid-West. 
Although bearing significant relationships to other types, it is reserved for 
analytical description in a subsequent chapter (XXI). 


III. THe GeocraPpuicaL DrstrIBuTION 


The distribution in general—tThe geographical distribution of 207 junior 
colleges of the three types is shown in the accompanying outline map of the 
United States (Figure 2). Among the general impressions gained.from a 
cursory examination of the map are (1) the widespread representation of 
the movement: 11 only of the 48 states contain no junior colleges ; (2) the 
greater prevalence in the southern, mid-western, and Pacific Coast states; 
(3) the appearance of public junior colleges primarily in the Mid-West and 
California; (4) the appearance of the smaller number of junior colleges 
as state institutions in a distribution almost fully as widely scattered ; and 
(5) the rather general distribution of private units to almost all sections of 


the country, but with some degree of concentration in Missouri and the 
southern states. 
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The distribution by sections of the country.—Table II gives point to 
some of these general impressions. It shows that the public junior college 
is characteristically a western and mid-western phenomenon. The same 
thing may be said of state institutions. A full half of the private institutions 
are in the southern group of states, but almost two thirds as many are to be 
found in the mid-western group, with a scattering distribution in the two 
remaining sections. The New England and Middle Atlantic states show a 
much smaller representation than does any other section. 


TABLE II 
DISTRIBUTION By SECTIONS OF THE COUNTRY OF THE JUNIOR COLLEGES OF THE THREE 
Matin Types 


| Pustic | 
SECTION | JUNIOR | STATE PRIVATE TorTats 
COLLEGES | Institutions | INSTITUTIONS 
i dae a ee a eee i | 
New England and Middle At- | 
IFT a capa Dane ec onosOrGe 2 9 II 
Sothern seen: hse | I 3 69 73 
. | 
Mud diem Wiestern mere reir 25 | II 44 80 
VVCStenii i emmer in chiemaeeincte 18 | 10 15 43 
ROTA ere ea ee Cet ere 46 24 137 207 


IV. Junior CoLLEGE ENROLMENTS 


The size of junior college enrolments —The distribution by size of enrol- 
ment of junior colleges and certain measures of tendency of size are 
presented in Table III, while the medians and quartiles of each type and 
for all units for which enrolment data for 1921-22 were gathered are repro- 
duced in Figure 3. A glance down the four columns of distributions brings 
home the fact that the bulk of junior college units are, in point of size of 
student body, small institutions. The medians and quartiles tend to empha- 
size the same fact, although they show that both public types tend to run 
larger than the private units. The original distribution of enrolments shows 
six of the type last named with 6 college students, two with 7, and one 
with 8, although the public institutions include only one unit with as few as 
7 students. On the other hand, each of the three types includes five institu- 
tions with 200 or more students enrolled. 
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With the exceptions of seventeen institutions, the figures on enrolment 
utilized in the tabulations are for the two years of junior college work. 
In these seventeen junior colleges students were enrolled in first year work 
only. For at least six of these, there was no attempt on the part of the 
authorities in charge to provide the second year of work. 

Total enrolments—The full count of junior college registration in 
1921-22 for all units reporting is shown near the foot of Table III. Mak- 
ing an estimated allowance for the institutions for which data on enrol- 
ment are not at hand, the approximate total numbers of students in junior 
college years for the three types are, respectively, over 5000, somewhat 
more than 3500, and somewhat short of 8000. These when added mount 
to a grand total of more than 16,000 students, or roughly the equivalent 
of the enrolment in two large state universities—no inconsiderable number. 
The enrolment during 1922-23 was in all likelihood well up toward 20,000. 
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DISTRIBUTION OF JUNIOR COLLEGES By NUMBERS OF STUDENTS ENROLLED DURING 1921-22 
AND AVERAGES, MEDIANS, AND QUARTILES OF THE ENROLMENTS 


NUMBERS OF JUNIOR COLLEGES 


ENROLMENT | 

Public State | Private | All 
- | See 
Wessmbhatne2cq cuc.eeace.6 | 4 2 27 33 
PDE REA. Glovers sievevere to18 02) 5002 | 8 6 | 51 65 
B= Gh vie mesters oo 10 SO OOS | II 2 19 32 
Wis {OO N NGO m ae Gon aor | 3 10 13 
OOS TE Sat ooomeneneer 2 2 II 15 
WSs BU \dien Gruen ca eeecciaae 2 I | 3 
HINES ream eta estettenene totes vale caeue | 3 is I 4 

| I I | af | 2 
piste OO) cia oy shee eseres(elshels si, : | : | : | ; 
AROS Ais Soman de non cr eae 2 2 
ZOOS, Meov ke anne op omeaacae I I | 2 
ADDS AY) coohocsooounpooe | | i I 2 
PODS 200! mee re Meio aren ae 3 | I I i 
Total schools ..ic.cas<- 36 | 21 125 1820 
otal entolmenitsescs ee: 5,163 3,276 7,082 16,121 
PEA CD Umit, seana erorns soe 143 | 156 61 89 
[Seas Gebel o6oo50cec- | 30 | 28 | 28 2 
Mirecitanbsee che taeisisccsys wene.s 60 | 78 44 | 47 
‘Wlevietel efreNmil) Gooocoooe | I5I | 195 72 | 85 
PATIO CM rear ee cane | 7 to 1,227¢ 15 to 1,080 6to550 | 6to1,227 


a No report for 13 institutions. 
b Computed from original distributions. 
¢ Not including summer session. 
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Figure 3 
Median enrolments and range of enrolments of middle 50 per cent of each type and 
of all junior colleges (The length of line represents the range of middle 50 per cent; 
the square locates the median.) 


V. CoEDUCATION AND SEGREGATION IN JUNIOR COLLEGES 


A final detail in this preliminary description of the status of the junior 
college movement concerns the division of the several types into men’s, 
women’s, total segregated, and coeducational institutions. Distribution in 
this way resulted in Table IV, which shows that public junior colleges are 
seldom if ever segregated institutions, whereas private junior colleges are 
in almost three fifths of the cases not coeducational. Of the segregated 
units approximately three fourths are for women and the remaining fourth 
for men. 


TABLE IV 
NUMBERS AND PERCENTAGES OF EAcH TYPE AND oF ALL JuNIoR CoLLEGES WHICH 
Are MEN’s, WoMEN’S, AND CoEDUCATIONAL 


TorTaL | CorEpuca- 
MeEn’s Women’s SEGREGATED | TIONAL Tora 
Types a nm NS tei a i a eae Se 
Per | Per | Per | | Per | | Per 
No. Cent No. | Cent | No. | Cent | No. Cent No. Cent 
-— | _ | = 
| | | 
Publics. 4. eeu oe Ms Me a ee bets --| 46 | 100.0! 46 | 100.0 
State Aiwawsiinnees | I 4.3 | oe I | 43) 22 | 95.7 238 | 100.0 
RELY alleuercimmcincuents 18 1373 eso 45.0| 77 | 58.8 | 54 | 41.2) 131%) 99.9 
PAT ere cea cng toe 19 95| 59 | 205| 78 | 39.0| 122 | 61.0; 200 | 100.0 


« Status of one of the total of 24 not known. 
> Status of 6 of the total of 137 not known. 


VI. Tue Movement Merits INVESTIGATION 


In the brief span of approximately two decades an educational institu- 
tion practically unknown at the opening of the century has multiplied to 
such an extent that at the close of the period the total number of its repre- 
sentatives is well in excess of two hundred. Exclusive of the units to be 
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found in universities, these junior colleges group roughly under three 
widely differing types, public junior colleges, state institutions, and schools 
on private foundations. Within each group there are variations. These 
junior colleges are to be found in one or more of their three forms in more 
than three fourths of the states and in all sections of the country. They 
range in enrolment from a mere handful of students to more than a 
thousand, while the grand total of registration in them is already equivalent 
to that of two large state universities. There can be no doubt that a move- 
ment which develops through these variations and to such proportions during 
such a brief period of time, for itself and on account of its relationships to 
other units in the educational system, is deserving of more scrutiny than 
it has had, both for the purpose of evaluating it, and, in the event of its 
being found a desirable addition to the educational system, of marking out 
appropriate lines for its future development. 


CHAP IER AL 


CURRENT CONCEPTIONS. OF THE SPECIAL PURPOSES 
OF THE JUNIOR COLLEGE 


I. CANVASSING FOR THE PURPOSES 


Many who take thought for the first time of the function of the junior 
college are inclined to look upon this new unit in the school system solely 
as a sort of isthmus connecting the mainland of elementary and secondary 
education with the peninsula of professional and advanced academic train- 
ing. A canvass of the special purposes of this recent addition to our educa- 
tional institutions shows, on the other hand, that many of its friends expect 
much more of it than that it shall be a mere “neck of land between two 
larger bodies of land.” In large part these friends of the junior college 
look upon it as an institution with a function far more extensive than that 
just described, affecting much larger proportions of the population and 
influencing profoundly the organization of education on levels above and 
below. 

TABLE V 


SpPEcIAL PuRPOSES OF THE JUNIOR COLLEGE AND THE NUMBERS AND PERCENTAGES OF 
STATEMENTS REcoGNIZING THEM 


| LITERATURE | Pusiric PRIVATE 
ON THE JUNIOR JUNIOR 
| | JUNIOR | CoLLEGE | CoLLEGE 
COLLEGE CATALOGUES CATALOGUES 
Group | PURPOSE | (22) | (23) | (33) 
|;Per | | Per Per 


| No. | Cent | No. | Cent No. Cent 


I. Affecting educa- | 1. Offering two years of | | 


tion in the two work acceptable to | | 
years under colleges and univer- | 
consideration SItIES Severs ete ees | 25 | 680) (22.4 067) “3574 coe 


2. Completing education 
of students not go- | 


| Ii Gs OMe ace eee } IO | 45.5 | 5 217 | 4 12.1 
3. Providing occupation- | | ie | 
al training of junior | 
college grade ..... 12 | eee ire 52.2| 16 48.5 
| 4. Popularizing higher 
ECUCAtIONN arses 18 | 81.8; 15 65.2 fe) 0 
5. Continuing home in- | 
fluences during im- | | 
MOEMALIGHIA, Kosa soe ca, 18 81.8 | Ae) 17.4) A | recy 


1 This chapter has been adapted from a study reported by the writer under an identical title in 
the School Review 29:520-29, September, 1921. 
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TABLE V—Continued 
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What is presented in this chapter touching the special purposes of the 
junior college has been compiled from an analysis of a wide variety of 
materials. Among these materials were, first, twenty-two articles and ad- 
dresses published in educational periodicals, or, in a few instances, as parts 
of volumes. This part of the investigation does not include all such mate- 
rial that has made its appearance, but all that was available to the writer 
at the time the compilation was made. Most of the statements used appeared 
in print within the last decade. Among those whose contributions to the 
literature on the junior college were used are Angell, Bolton, J. Stanley 
Brown, Claxton, Coursault, Harper, Hill, Judd, Lange, Vincent, and Zueb- 
lin, not to mention a number of others. The materials used may be assumed 
to be more or less complete statements of the writers’ conceptions of the 
meaning of this new movement. 

A second body of materials was collected from the catalogues or bulle- 
tins issued by the junior colleges now in operation, in so far as these were 
supplied to the writer upon request directed to the head of each school re- 
ported by the United States Bureau of Education? as maintaining a junior 
college. For the most part, these catalogues were issued for the school year 
1920-21, but in a few instances bulletins published a year or two earlier 
were used. The total number of institutions represented is fifty-six, twenty- 
three being public and thirty-three private. Four of the public institutions 
are established in normal schools, and three more are state institutions of 
junior college grade. The remainder are junior colleges maintained in con- 
nection with city, union-district, township, or county high schools. Of the 
private junior colleges, seventeen are in southern states and sixteen in other 
Stauess 

The term “special purposes” as here used nowhere appears in the mate- 
rials entering into the compilation. What have been so classified are the 
statements of articles and bulletins designated as the “advantages of,” 
“opportunities of,” “values of,” “arguments for,” etc., the junior college. 
As may be seen from the following explanation, such statements as are 
made, indicating as they do the aspirations entertained for the junior college 
by its friends, are readily transmutable into “special purposes.” 

The accompanying table and chart show twenty-one more or less distinct 
purposes. The original distribution contained almost fifty, but a careful con- 
sideration of meanings reduced the number more than half. These figures 
alone indicate a wide variety of functions expected to be performed by the 
junior college, an indication which is emphasized by a cursory examination 
of the purposes themselves, or of the groups under which they have been 
classified. eeaterae ea 
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Before proceeding to the elucidation of each special purpose, mention 
should be made of some difficulties met with in the attempts at classifica- 
tion. In studies of this sort, meanings shade into one another almost imper- 
ceptibly ; one cannot be certain that violence has not sometimes been done 
by placing a particular statement under some particular category, thus to 
some extent misrepresenting the meaning intended by the author. It is also 
at times impossible to take account of all interrelationships of purpose 
expressed or implied. Such minor difficulties, however, cannot appreciably 
affect the general conclusions of this study of special purposes, since the 
larger meanings stand out unequivocally. 


II]. THe Purreoses FounpD 
Group I 


Purposes affecting especially the two years under consideration—The 
first function appearing in the table and chart—offering two years of work 
acceptable to colleges and universitics—is seen to be the one most commonly 
put forward in the catalogues, but not in the remaining literature. This 
is the purpose which looks to the interests of students planning to go 
on to the higher levels of training—the isthmian function already referred 
to. From this emphasis we may anticipate that this function will be more 
certain of performance than any of those following in the list. 

Purposes 2 and 3 are among those which would make it possible for the 
junior college to serve the interests of those “not going on.” The former 
urges for such students the provision of opportunities for “rounding out 
their general education,’ opportunities which are not given if the work 
offered is only that regarded as preliminary to some form of advanced 
training. Those who have been interpreted as subscribing to this purpose 
are inclined to assume that, for the student who is not going on, education 
would be left at loose ends if he concluded his training with work suited to 
the first purpose. [ is worth noting that the college catalogues do not 
posit this purpose as frequently as does the literature. 

The third purpose refers to preparation for occupations the final train- 
ing for which would be given during junior college years. If occupations 
for which the final training can be completed during what are commonly 
accepted as secondary school years are classified as trades, and if those for 
which such training can be completed only with four or more years of work 
beyond the high school are classified as professions, what is advocated in 
Purpose 3 is training for semiprofessions. Whenever the fields in which 
such training is to fall are named by the first two groups they are called 
agriculture, industry, home economics, and commerce. Teaching is the 
sole occupation named in the catalogues of private junior colleges. The 
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usual statements in these catalogues, which come from private junior col- 
leges in Missouri and the southern states, are to the effect that the state 
departments grant certificates to teach upon the completion of some or all 
of the work of the two years, if the candidate includes courses in education. 

Under Purpose 4, popularizing higher education, have been classified 
statements bearing on the lowering of the cost of education on this level 
or bringing it nearer the home of the student. These have been generalized 
in this way because cost and proximity are to be regarded as factors very 
influential in determining the proportions of the population who will avail 
themselves of higher educational opportunities. It is significant to note 
that, although this function is recognized in large proportions of the litera- 
ture and of the catalogues of public junior colleges, it is left unmentioned 
in the catalogues of private institutions. It is not difficult to see vital rela- 
tionships between this purpose and the second and third, especially in view 
of the greater range of interests and mentality that must come to be repre- 
sented in the larger proportion of the population that will be enrolled in 
these years of higher education, if the junior college plan is at all commonly 
introduced. 

Purpose 5, continuing home influences during immaturity, is proposed 
by a large proportion of those making the statements in educational litera- 
ture, but in a much smaller proportion of the catalogues. Whenever put 
forward in catalogues of private junior colleges, Purpose 5 refers to in- 
fluences which are like those of the home, rather than being those of the 
home itself. Some of the statements specifically take cognizance of the 
“critical period” represented by these years in the student’s life, a period 
especially dangerous if he attends the larger universities where the fostering 
agencies are said not to be as well organized and administered as in the 
smaller institutions. Closely associated with this purpose and, indeed, at 
times scarcely to be distinguished from it, are those grouped under Purpose 
6 which emphasize what may be termed the social control of the individual 
in small groups. The other aspect of attention to the individual student— 
the predominant one—concerns individual attention during instruction 
owing to the smaller classes. Frequently mentioned is the fact that such 
attention cannot be afforded in the larger schools. 

Purpose 7, offering better opportunities for training in leadership, pro- 
posed in a few catalogues, seems to be put forward by those who feel that 
the small college, with its smaller enrolment than that of the large univer- 
sity, gives to all students better opportunities for experiences that constitute 
“laboratory work” in leadership. The last two purposes in Group I, offer- 
ing better instruction in these school years and allowing for exploration, 
are not often named either in the literature or in the catalogues. The accept- 
ance of the former as a special purpose is justified by those who propose 
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it on the ground of their belief that the best teachers of the secondary 
school are assigned to junior college work, whereas the teachers of less 
experience and lower ranks often give instruction to freshmen and soph- 
omores. 

Before proceeding to the presentation of the special purposes in the suc- 
ceeding groups it is pertinent to refer to certain types of statement encoun- 
tered in the canvass of the materials not shown in the table and chart. 
These additional statements fell under the following heads: (a) providing 
training for citizenship, (b) providing religious and moral training, (c) 
giving intellectual training, and (d) providing physical training. The first 
of these is posited in a small number of the sources in each of the groups of 
statements (3, 2, and 1, respectively). If there is a shade of special mean- 
ing for the junior college in any of the statements here referred to, it has 
already been comprehended by Purpose 2. Although the statements classi- 
fied under (b), proposed by 6 and 20 of the first and third groups, respec- 
tively, vary widely, the most common claim bears upon “training for 
Christian character.” A few of these mention the advantage of segregation 
of sexes. The catalogues of the colleges of Missouri and of the southern 
states include statements of this type more frequently than others. The 
meaning of those few statements classified under (c) should be manifest 
without explanation. Provision of physical training (d) is proposed once 
only in the literature and eight times in the private junior college catalogues. 
It is emphasized especially by those institutions which have recently added 
gymnasiums or swimming pools to their equipment. These aims can be 
no less pertinent for elementary school or high school than for junior college 
education. That is to say, they are more in the nature of general aims that 
must be characteristic of all these levels. It is on this account that they 
have not been incorporated in the special purposes presented in Table V 
and Figure 4. 


Group II 


Purposes affecting the organization of the school system.—The table and 
chart make clear that from this point forward the purposes are not com- 
monly recognized in the junior college catalogues; they are put forward 
almost exclusively by those expressing themselves through the kterature 
canvassed. It is to be expected that those who contributed to the literature 
would attempt more nearly complete statements of the functions of the 
new unit than would those who prepared the catalogues. 

The four purposes, 10-13, while having something in common, are suffi- 
ciently distinct to justify their being separately listed. They all point 
toward the reorganization of the school system by urging the upward exten- 
sion of the secondary school. Purpose 10 would accomplish this, maintain 
its adherents, by placing in the secondary school all work of secondary 
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school grade. Those who call attention to this advantage mention the fact 
that the high school in its upper years and the first two years of college or 
university have much of their curricula in common. Subjects like mathe- 
matics and the foreign languages are used as cases in point. Those who 
propose Purpose 11 complain that our four-year high school covers only a 
portion of the full period of adolescence and recommend that, in order to 
adapt the organization to the periods of change in the nature of youth, the 
secondary school must begin earlier and, at the other end, must include two 
additional school years. Purpose 12 stresses the historical fact that our 
public school system has shown a consistent tendency to develop by exten- 
sion at the top and that the next “logical” step in its evolution is the addi- 
tion of the freshman and sophomore years of college. This purpose will be 
seen to have much in common with Purpose 4. Purpose 13 is not unlike 
the first purpose in this group (10), but emphasizes more especially the 
economy to be effected through the changes made. 

The last purpose (14) in the group calls attention to the service per- 
formed for the smaller and weaker colleges by making a place for them in 
our system of education. The statements included here speak of the im- 
practicability of the aspirations of many of these small colleges to become 
high-class four-year institutions and stress the appropriateness of their 
becoming strong junior colleges in a system of which this two-year unit is 
an organic part. 

Group III 


Purposes affecting the university—Purposes 15 and 16 are opposite 
aspects of the same situation. Statements classified under the former argue 
that the organization of the junior college will remove many or all under- 
classmen from the university and will free the latter to a large extent from 
the obligation of carrying forward extension work on the freshman and 
sophomore level, whereas statements under Purpose 16 contend that, being 
thus freed from work on the lower level, the university will be in a position 
to function as a university, i.e., it may devote itself to work on the higher 
level. This release will react favorably upon the character of instruction 
and will tend to encourage research, one of the functions of a university 
which suffers from the overload of freshman and sophomore work. Those 
who propose Purpose 17 look to see an improvement in the preparation of 
students for university work, but they fail to mention the grounds for their 
hopes. These may be implicit in Purposes 6, 8, and 9. 


Group IV 


Purposes affecting instruction in the high school—The expectation that 
the establishment of the junior college will affect high school instruction 
favorably (Purpose 18) rests, in the minds of those who propose it, on the 
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general fact that a higher unit of the educational system always exercises 
an influence on the standards of a lower unit where the two instiutions 
are closely associated. The single recognition of Purpose 19 refers to the 
better opportunity of serving the interest of the more capable student who 
arrives at his fourth high school year with less than four units of credit to 
earn for graduation. With junior college work offered in the high school, 
he may progress without loss of time. 


Group V 


Purposes affecting the community of location—Purpose 20 appears to 
be one of the not uncommon expectations, namely, that the junior college 
will be able to offer courses adapted to local needs, the particular needs 
whenever mentioned being vocational or social. The last purpose (21) an- 
ticipates that the establishment of a junior college will affect the level of 
cultural interests of the local community to a degree now manifest in many 
college towns throughout the country. 


III. SIGNIFICANCE OF THE FINDINGS 


As already intimated, this survey of the current conceptions of the spe- 
cial functions of the junior college reveals the fact that, although the first 
purpose in the minds of its advocates is the offering of two years of stand- 
ard college work acceptable to higher institutions, the hopes entertained 
for it far exceed this original service. The ambitions entertained for this 
new institution comprehend types of training better suited to the needs of 
the increasing proportion of the population which the junior college is ex- 
pected to attract, especially general and occupational types of training 
adapted to the needs of students who will not continue their education beyond 
the work of these two years. All these new types of training are to be pro- 
vided under conditions which will foster, better than can prevalent condi- 
tions, the intellectual and social welfare of individual students. Advocates 
of the junior college anticipate that its general introduction will affect pro- 
foundly, but in constructive ways, the organization and functioning of our 
system of education: it will permit the consummation of the secondary 
school, will assure the small college an unquestionable function in the edu- 
cational system, and will encourage the university to differentiate it$ activi- 
ties from those of the lower schools, much of whose work it is now called 
upon to do. They also look for the junior college, through courses offered 
and through its cultural influences, to be highly serviceable to the commun- 
ity of location. Other hopes are entertained for the junior college, but these 
are the predominant ones. 

These aspirations outline an ambitious program for this new unit, so 
ambitious indeed that the special purposes as catalogued cannot be accepted 
forthwith. However, they furnish us a cross section of the educational 
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consciousness which has given rise to the movement and at the same time 
supply a set of tentative criteria, the validity of which is scrutinized in sub- 
sequent portions of this report. This scrutiny is provided in Parts IJ, III, 
and IV. These, with Part V, contain also materials pointing out proper 
lines of progress in order to achieve such of the special purposes as are 
found to be acceptable. 
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CHAPTER: Il 


THES UNTOR COLEEGE AND THE FIRST TWO YEARS 
OF COLLEGE WORK 


I. THE PurposE AND PLAN OF THE CHAPTER 


The purpose-—The chapter immediately preceding shows that the claim 
put forward on which there is the largest approach to full agreement among 
the three groups of sources used is the offering of two years of work accept- 
able to colleges and universities. The meaning of this claim has already 
been made clear. It is the aim of this chapter to scrutinize this assumption 
as far as it concerns the giving of two years of “college work” in the sense 
of the first two years of work in the usual college of letters and science. 
The examination of the claim as it bears on the giving of the first two years 
of preprofessional curricula or of professional curricula which are begun 
in the freshman college year is deferred to the chapter next following. 

The plan of the chapter is as follows: (1) presenting an analysis of 
curricular offerings as listed in junior college catalogues, (2) pointing out 
to what extent these listed offerings are in excess of the work actually 
going forward, and (3) comparing these offerings with the offerings and 
requirements of the first two years in standard colleges of letters and 
science both within and without the university. 


II. Junior CoLLtece OFFERINGS’ 


Sources and method.—The sources of the data used in making this study 
were the bulletins or catalogues of junior colleges. These were supplied 
upon request sent to the heads of those schools listed as junior colleges in 
the Educational Directory of the Bureau of Education, and of certain other 
schools in which the writer has learned, through one source or another, 
at the time of making this study early in 1921 that junior college work 
was being offered. Of the total number of bulletins examined, twenty- 
three were issued by public, and thirty-five by private, junior colleges. Six- 
teen of the former group may be classed as municipal in the sense of being 
established as parts of city, township, or county school systems, the remain- 
der being state institutions, four of which are normal schools. Fourteen of 
these public institutions are in North Central states, and seven are in Cali- 
fornia. Nineteen of the private group are schools for women. Nine of the 
private schools are in Missouri, eight are in north central states, and 
eighteen—a full half—are in southern states. 


1 Except for its final portions this section has been adapted from a study by the author published 
in the School Review 29: 586-92 and 668-78, October and November, 1921. 
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Little explanation of the method used in this study is required at this 
point, both because of its simplicity and because it may be inferred from 
the presentation of the findings as here reported. Mention should be made 
of the necessity of reducing all credits to the same unit—the semester hour. 
While there are other units in use, the one named is the most common. 
Where class periods of less than an hour’s duration were reported, they were 
recomputed to conform to this predominant length. Full accuracy in esti- 
mating credit cannot be claimed for every instance tabulated, but there has 
been a close approximation to the true situation. 

The classification of courses given in the catalogues was not always 
followed. For the sake of uniformity and consistency such changes of 
classification were made as listing household physics with courses in home 
economics under occupational training rather than under science, listing 
educational psychology with education and not with psychology, etc. 

The presentation of the results of the study is divided into two main 
parts: first, an effort to give an impression of the total offering; second, a 
tabular description of the offerings in each main field. 

The total offering and its distribution—An impression of the total situa- 
tion is afforded through an interpretation of Table VI, which presents, in 
addition to the average total number of semester hours in all courses offered 
and the range of this distribution (see foot of table), the average amount 
offered in each subject or subject group, the number of junior colleges in- 
cluding no offerings in each of the fields listed, the ranges for each subject, 
and the average percentage which the offering in each field is of the total 
offerings. These quantitative descriptions are provided for public junior 
colleges, private junior colleges, and all junior colleges in a single group. 

The average total offering for all schools is shown to be somewhat in 
excess of two hundred semester hours. The averages for the two groups 
show a difference in favor of public institutions of something over sixty 
semester hours. The range of offering is very wide, being from 54 to 628 
in the entire group of colleges. 

When the data for municipal institutions alone in the public junior col- 
lege group are used—that is, when data for state junior colleges established 
in normal schools and elsewhere are removed from the group—the average 
for public junior colleges drops to 219 semester hours, and the range be- 
comes 94 to 411. Similarly, when from the data for private junior colleges 
are removed those for three institutions which were at the time offering 
work beyond the second year but claimed still to be performing the junior 
college functions,® the average for this group is reduced to 160.4, and the 
range becomes 54 to 335. The typical difference is just as apparent as when 
first given. The average for the total of 48 junior colleges, both public and 
private, thus remaining is 180 semester hours and the range is 54 to 411. 


2 In these instances, work on the junior college level only was included in the tabulations. 
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The columns of this table offer some important facts and interesting 
comparisons. To interpret the situation carefully it is necessary to give 
attention to the first, second, and last groups of these columns in conjunc- 
tion. The comparisons would have been made more significant if space 
could have been spared for the distributions of amounts of work in each 
field, as well as for those measures which have been introduced. The 
method of interpretation will be illustrated by reference to the facts con- 
cerning English, the first subject listed. It may be seen that for all schools 
the average number of semester hours in the offering in this field is 17.1, 
and that the averages for the two groups are almost equal (first group of 
columns) ; that no school’ fails to offer some work in this field (second 
group of columns) ; that the range in all schools is 0-40 hours with no great 
difference between the ranges for the two groups of schools (third group 
of columns) ; and that the average percentage of the total offering devoted 
to English is 8.0 for all schools, approximately one per cent less than this 
for public, and about as much greater for the private institutions. The 
difference of two per cent between the two groups of schools, notwithstand- 
ing the approximate equality of the average numbers of hours shown in 
the first group of columns, is explained by the difference in the average 
total number of semester hours in all lines of work already referred to. 
With a smaller average total in all subjects the same amount of work in 
any one subject would constitute a larger percentage. 

The relative importance of the several subjects or subject groups in the 
offerings of all institutions may be judged by glancing down the third col- 
umn of figures in the first and last groups of columns. These show that 
the schools tend to make much the largest single offering and the largest 
proportion of the total offering in the modern foreign languages. Next in 
order follow science, the social subjects, English, ancient languages, and 
mathematics. Fields receiving little emphasis measured in this way are pub- 
lic speaking, Bible and religion, philosophy, psychology, physical education, 
music, art, agriculture, and other occupational subjects. Lines of work 
whose extent of recognition lies between that for these two extremes are 
commerce, home economics, engineering and industrial courses, and educa- 
tion. By adding the percentages for the ancient and modern foreign lan- 
guages it will be seen that more than one fourth of the total offering in all 
junior colleges is in the field of foreign language. By adding the percent- 
ages for subjects in the list beginning with agriculture and ending with 
other occupational, a group apparently designed to recognize occupational 
aspects of training, a total of slightly less than one fourth is obtained. 


3 See footnote to Table VI. 
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Comparisons of the figures for the two major types of institutions, 
public and private, bring out some interesting similarities and contrasts. 
The fields in which the average amounts of work are approximately equal 
are English (as has already been indicated), public speaking, modern for- 
eign languages, philosophy, psychology, physical education, and art. In the 
cases of these fields, approximately equivalent proportions of each group 
of schools make no offering. For the reason given above in dealing with 
English as an illustration, these average percentages are somewhat greater 
for private than for public junior colleges. 

In the fields of mathematics, science, the social subjects, music, com- 
merce, agriculture, engineering and industrial, and other occupational 
courses, the average number of hours and the average percentages of the 
total are greater for public than for private junior colleges. On the other 
hand, in the four fields of ancient languages, Bible and religion, home 
economics, and education the private junior colleges tend to outdo the 
public institutions. The difference between the two groups as concerns 
Bible and religion is explained by the denominational character of most of 
the private schools. Their excess of offering in home economics grows out 
of the large proportion of women’s institutions among them. ‘The larger 
amount of education is explained by the location of the majority of them 
in southern states and the different standards of teacher-training there 
obtaining. In the states in which most public junior colleges are established, 
elementary school teachers are trained in state normal schools, and high 
school teachers receive most of their special occupational training in the 
last two years of the four-year college course. 

Consistent with the contrasts pointed out are the numbers in each group 
of junior colleges shown not to be offering work in the subject groups 
named. - 

With the few exceptions noted, the comparison shows the public junior 
colleges tending to make the less conservative offering, and the private 
junior colleges tending to hold more closely to materials traditionally 
acceptable. 

The offerings by subject groups and courses—Because this chapter 
would otherwise run beyond publishable bounds, this section will be re- 
stricted to setting forth the variety of courses offered in each field and their 
frequency of occurrence in the junior college catalogues Although a tabu- 
lar presentation of the amount of credit assigned to each course would add 
something to the description, the aspect presented is one of larger signifi- 
cance. 

The portion of the description being made here is hardly to be regarded 
as complete without a statement concerning a peculiar difficulty encountered 
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in making the tabulations. This difficulty is one that concerns private col- 
leges almost exclusively and has its source in the provision of certain spe- 
cial kinds of work in what seem to be departments more or less distinct 
and separate from those included in the junior college proper. Among these 
departments are commerce, home economics, music, art, expression, and 
physical culture. The work in these departments is rather commonly 
described in a portion of the catalogue distinct from that in which the junior 
college work and organization are set forth, and almost as frequently there 
is no statement of the academic level on which the work is pitched or of 
the extent of recognition, if any, made of this work if taken by a junior 
college student. A number of catalogues indicated specifically the amounts 
and the work in these departments which are acceptable. These instances 
lent themselves readily to tabulation. In every case, however, the catalogue 
was carefully canvassed for pertinent evidence, and wherever any definite 
statement appeared, or the context made it possible to compute the credit 
assigned, the data were included. 

Perhaps the most notable example of this difficulty was in the field of 
commerce. Two of the private institutions announce an offering of commer- 
cial work for junior college credit, eleven list no offering of any kind, and 
the remaining twenty-two make some sort of offering in a more or less 
separate department but indicate nothing as to its acceptance for junior 
college credit. Almost without exception the courses listed are those 
offered in business colleges or in commercial departments in public high 
schools, such as shorthand (listed in 15 catalogues), typewriting (15), book- 
keeping (12), office training (6), commercial law (6), penmanship (5), 
etc. The practice followed in this study was to exclude such work from 
the tabulations if no evidence appeared that the work is regarded as a part 
of the junior college offering or that credit in some amount is allowed for 
it. Doubtless, this may be a source of error in the tables which follow as 
well as in the averages, totals, etc., of Table VI, as credit may sometimes 
be allowed for such work without published announcement of the fact. 
Nevertheless, the absence of printed evidence in the catalogues that effort 
is being made to co-ordinate the special departments with the junior college 
should give assurance that the procedure followed in tabulation*is a justi- 
fiable one. The procedure has the additional support of conclusions drawn 
from special inquiries made on this point during visitation to junior colleges. 

Courses are introduced into the tables if they appear at least three times 
in the entire group of colleges, those mentioned only once or twice being 
named in the explanatory paragraphs. In order the better to appreciate the 
frequency of appearance of the courses, the reader will do well to bear 
in mind the number of junior college catalogues contributing to the arrays, 
i.e., fifty-eight in the entire group, twenty-three of which are from public, 
and thirty-five from private, institutions. 
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English and public speaking.—In addition to the courses in English 
listed in Table VII, the following were found to be named once or twice: 
narration, exposition, argumentation, description and narration, exposition 
and argument, oral and written composition, literary appreciation, English 
literature, modern English literature, American literature, “advanced”’ liter- 
ature, Milton, Victorian poetry, Tennyson, Browning, English poetry and 
essays, the essay, Victorian prose, nineteenth-century prose, Shakespeare 
and modern drama, history of the drama, applied drama, drama and poetry, 
modern fiction, the American novel, current literature, and modern tenden- 
cies. 


TABLE VII 
Numbers oF Junior CoLLeces OFFERING CERTAIN CouRSES IN ENGLISH AND PUBLIC 
SPEAKING 
CouRsES | Pusiic PRIVATE ALL 
English : | 
Freshman rhetoric (“Composition” or “Eng- | | 
USING) eewae ehercko eee sielcisisitinr cise. «rari ayercnssas-a1e 21 34 ia 
Advanced composition or rhetoric ............ | 3 I 4 
Survey or history of English literature ...... | 12 24 36 
Masterpieces or types of English literature .... | 3 2 5 
EMistory or American literature 25.66.0009. 6 5 II 
FEM IS MM POCLEY meeracieres iors aoe aroreie oi clele Bole ere acne | I 7) 8 
PROTMAMET CMD OCUTVameters sini cieiele a vas cavers sieteisvarere I 3 4 
iNimeteenth-centtinys poets) 4... ssea-. 0-0 6- ) B 3 
WD) ATMA Ne cre rie celetele cle SOLS DOA Coane ROO aI ate 3 6 9 
SWMMIKGSIEEIES Got cochencegcaodl TonnondenmesoeOe | 3 7 10 
iMigioleeay. bere Se canc oun Goemue Corn aaeene 5 | 5 10 
nelishenoy.clamnn meee erin onacmc it 5 8 ie 
Sinoire SUEY ps accbucote osceuoadsmen A Bobo tadde I 3 4 
Public speaking: 
Pcie Guewelite gooacaaodoeosen 9S dnnoredoo coe 7) 6 Te 
IBSQOREASOMY Ga docnoundas so 00 0 Obamoem oan Oaeae 3 6 9 
VISAS SERN 44 5ngucee GoumouobouGoGc | 3 2 5 
Syren Bere ro eee cei I 2 3 


In public speaking the additional courses are: voice and diction, extem- 
pore speaking, debate, oratory, public address and parliamentary procedure, 
play interpretation, dramatic literature, dramatics, Shakespearean reading, 
stage art (play coaching), and pantomime. 

Foreign languages—Table VIII indicates that the foreign language most 
frequently recognized in the offerings is French. In terms of frequency of 
recognition, the other languages follow in the order here given: Latin, 
Spanish, German, and Greek. Italian, Portuguese, and Russian are each 
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offered in one or two schools. It is worth noting that high school Latin 
is not uncommonly offered for junior college credit. However, this is 
usually in telescoped form. 

Courses offered once or twice are Greek: Homer, New Testament, and 
Greek or classical mythology; Latin: elementary Latin, Caesar, Latin 
authors, Roman literature in translation, Roman antiquities, and a com- 
posite course; French: drama, scientific, commercial, conversation, and 
composition; Spanish: modern literature, literature, Spanish-American lit- 
erature, modern and contemporary novel and drama, and commercial ; Ger- 
man: literature, classical literature, dramas, survey or history of German 
literature, composition, scientific, and a variable course. 


TABLE VIII 
NumMBers OF JUNIOR COLLEGES OFFERING “CERTAIN CoURSES IN ForEIGN LANGUAGES 


CouRSES | Pusiic PRIVATE ALL 
Greek : | 
IENCStSy Ca bans; veececeraee aie ted orale roa ieee 5 II 16 
Secondibyedt) ads cacmecet sana nacrre tie 2 10 
Greek vormclassicall mythiologvmepereaenae seer Z I 3 
Latin: 
Heroes Aueehe (GOMES) «secs veosavitonad sabe anor ae | 14 | 34 | 48 
Secondmycarsa(collese) memento eer 8 27 35 
Besinnime ms eatiniancds Cacsar ae nenenete ee 3 fe) 3 
Cicero’s Orations and Virgil’s Aeneid ........ 3 I 4 
Cicero SRORGMONSE EC yer eee rate 3 8 II 
VareilistA ened mocmastt ee sce nar eee ae eee 3 y 10 
COMPOSItIOMM 7..ceanesare ar ements a rae ae S 5 8 
French: | | 
Ilementanymoteicsteyecat men aieiaarentn eens | 20 | 32 | 52 
Intermediate or secondsyear anaes eaeeeeaseen | 20 20 | 49 
Advan Cede ateticnmettro decent myen ree tees 3 II 14 
Ibikeratiiie nurse weer tore ek ite cane oe 3 o) | 12 
Nineteenth-century literature ........«0.\«.<0s I 3 4 
History or survey of French literature ......... | 3 4 7 
Spanish : | "i 
TAlementanyaar aiihst saan nee aerate 20 | 26 | 46 
Second) years saat ace chee se em eee: 18 22 40 
BAVaNCES Ki xiy hv aas coon eam cee een uate | 3 4 ri; 
German: | 
KT SOUED AE Cahn tbeTE GACEVE™ 5 cqyoonganacoconaaac ve 14 | 21 
Intermediate or second year’ igac\anecn seen | 6 | ih 17 


Advanced 
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TABLE IX 


NuMBERS OF JUNIOR COLLEGES OFFERING CERTAIN CouRSES 


IN MATHEMATICS 


CoursES Pusiic PRIVATE ALL 
fieter OV tame ULE SL Lilia aera slengtebeyarals sin 7s, ore aFeaiebataccie coratatore 10 3 13 
OIG OCO NIE Dicyar. tate mateo attire hic ioe rate ciel ae ivisie'e.e-e exes 6 21 2 
TNARROTIOHIEBRIS Seno orhaa aoe So Un SC Ucat en eer een 12 32 44 
Solid geometry and trigonometry ............... B fo) 3 
Wolleremral eb rari sens aie oheleneie(eis cfessleie seas vate o00:5 aie | 10 | 25 35 
ENOTES COM CLINV mmnerr Cicicie ticceleleils re cleciionsiniclsle divs 15 | 26 AI 
Diterertiale CalCtlisy i.ae steer ners) siiereraree sald saree ot W | 9 16 
tect AME CALCUITTS tsa tayerays oom syejaisjalo/sisie.e sie snarvelova laters 5 | 7 12 
Miterentialsatd gnteeral calculttss ..-.. 0.6.2... II (6) II 
Plane analytic geometry and differential calculus | 4 | Co) 4 
TAB EEX 
NuMBERS OF JUNIOR COLLEGES OFFERING CERTAIN COURSES IN SCIENCE 
| 
CouRSsES Pusric | Private ALL 

Biology, etc.: 

(CenerabeplOlOp yz ecm nstenee slnciciionnawoe eens 3 6 9 

(Generalmy Otanvamenneictecie comin nck eels serine es as 21 12 33 

BA CLeHI OO Mme deret eicleieitisve evevere aiid eretenea eat Gi B 10 

General zoology or animal biology ........... 18 12 30 

Wertepiraten 200102 Vaesmiracm ces oio ce ciers lease ters I 2: B 

EM MMATEp NV SIOLOR Vemeereketelete ee erciclsie« <itietrsersie aver 2 8 10 

Human physiology and hygiene .............. I 2 g 

Heredity, evolution, and genetics ............ 5 | I 6 
Chemistry : 

Ganga Ge esac aaeeevANG oosonssqcanue0b00 13 29 42 

@rsalitativemeeer nei etic icine eect 9 10 19 

nnoreerane enalél GWENT gooccooossa0a0s50000 9 2 II 

Otraniitativicumsrccse seen es lacie alesis iwnane orauhnstate sy. II | I 12 

Omerniatie: Gene Gnood We dew Ome Te CORDA ine eRiC 12 Gi 19 
Physics : 

CEI Sa cahaoncocsdHe sooo o AOU ORCC. Ca ct | 14 II 25 

IMechanseseanad: neat .c sme slatslere ce sis © csc sieve ssl 4 I 5 

SounG miicht-wancdeelectit cliymmae state ee ir 2 I 3 
Geology : 

GROIGER® arudosdundds codon sensi oouoene 400m Obu 2B | I 4 

Diny SOGODING od ocagnopocen000d 5 oGe sau uadoaode 5 2 7 
PNGHTCINOM VA oreretere efelereie ssiaie arate steler ee arelsieinyeieleleisie 3 I 4 
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Mathematics—In addition to courses which are merely combinations of 
those divisions of mathematics which are listed in Table IX, courses in only 
one or two junior colleges are review arithmetic, elementary algebra, plane’ 
geometry, solid analytic geometry, unified mathematics, and history of 
mathematics. 

Science —lIt appears from Table X that the fields of biology and chem- 
istry are those most commonly recognized in junior college courses, that 
physics also is frequently offered, and that geology and astronomy are only 
occasionally found. Except in chemistry, the proportions of the private 
institutions offering work in each of the fields are notably smaller than 
those of the public institutions, and even in this subject the private institu- 
tions lag behind in the advanced courses. 


TABLE XI 
NuMBERS OF JUNIOR COLLEGES OFFERING CERTAIN CouRSES IN SocIAL STUDIES 


; 
CourRsES | Pusiic PRIVATE ALL 


History : 
PUG (sikes (RE Meee Ge AO RAN OO AON SAR oor | I Ss 4 
UEOD CATO eee eu eto tar Get ee ne eee | 4 18 22 
Medtevale Simian ear merit eee ee ner 4 o 4 
ModernpEunopeantienres nee teen een eal 17 II 28 
Wiesternt Muropeewee iat mun aeration ae eee I 4 5 
IDatedilyey Bone eccanesan aes recast Sere aR ee hae II 15 26 
mkneacain jie Uhl SMS Seach ace gaanendce 14 2 38 
Economic history of the United States ...... | a I 3 
E:COnOmMICMIIStOnyVae eri eee een eee 2 I 3 
Political science : 
Political sscience mnie oe ae ee eee 5 oO = 
NMSA HK TSaINSMe Gooarcongaanaavee swkOee 8 5 13 
Comparative soverntient messes 3 I 4 
Economics : 
Principles of or introduction to economics .... | 18 20 38 
tical ME Como cause eae ee een err eee B | O 3 
Publicutinancesands taxccationnme nm eaeeeeeee 3 (a) 3 
Sociology: | 
Sociology or introduction to sociology ...... 13 | 18 ze 3I 
Labors problems! rate ee eee a | (a) 3 


Courses offered only once or twice are biology : advanced botanical work, 
structural botany, physiological and ecological botany, systematic botany, 
field botany, plant genetics and plant production, applied bacteriology, ad- 
vanced zoology, invertebrate zoology, field zoology, economic zoology, 
entomology, embryology, vertebrate anatomy, mammalian anatomy, and 
human anatomy ; chemistry ; advanced general and quantitative, qualitative 
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and quantitative, descriptive chemistry, and “practical” chemistry ; physics: 
elementary, advanced, radio-telegraphy, applied, and problem course; 
geology: dynamical and structural, historical, mineralogy, and geology and 
mineralogy. 

The social subjects —Courses in history, as indicated in Table XI, con- 
. stitute the predominant offering in the field of social studies. The field least 
commonly recognized is political science. 


TABLE XII 


NuMBERS OF JUNIOR COLLEGES OFFERING CERTAIN CouRSES IN PHILOSopHY, PsycHoLocy, 
AND BisLE AND RELIGION 


CourRsEs Pusiic PRIVATE ALL 
. | | | 
Philosophy : | | 
TENTOTRSGE ate exci re Gio arc Geo NOC cae eae | 4 13 17 
ILO@GHO | dn 8 650d: Ge uo See eos ae ee ee a | 10 7 
Psychology: | 
Dn ier OL Uteate rei ceee el eA OE ee ane, ane 1 24 30 
Experimental spsychnOlooye maseae sens ss s)s 6 ses I | B 4 
Bible and religion: 
BNDLeRaSmikerattine em nse tis cae sce mie eis st eis ces (e) 6 6 
INGie ADSSiebatSale Bars coon agais ooo Gods ee aac (a) 3 3 
NehemO tg Clits tare fees susiee a oesrecaie susie 8 ack 6 colons 0 8 8 
NCSA Ce SpISt ESama a meter em ree accu simerotees ott | fe) 3 3 
ISTO sOLmELeDre wis) celaccis occiie cee aan Tumis oO 3 3 
Fundamental moral and religious values ...... (o) 5 | 5 


Courses offered less frequently than those listed in the table are history : 
general, Greek civilization, modern, English constitutional, constitutional, 
history of the West, current history, and contemporary civilization ; political 
science : civil government, state and local government, municipal government 
and elements of law; economics: economic problems; sociology: problems 
of sociology, modern social reform movements, rural sociology, the family, 
and anthropology. 

Philosophy, psychology, and Bible and religion—The only courses in 
the field of philosophy in addition to the two named in the table, ethics and 
logic, are philosophy and history of philosophy. In psychology the addi- 
tional courses are social, experimental and social, industrial and social, and 
business psychology. Courses along religious lines are offered only in pri- 
vate institutions. Those offered once or twice only are Bible, Christian 
evidences, Old Testament, founders and rulers of ancient Israel, Christian 
life, Christian religion, missions, and a composite course. 
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Physical education Work in physical education in addition to courses 
listed in Table XIII includes first aid, corrective gymnastics, military train- 
ing, games, folk dancing, aesthetic dancing, theory of physical training, and 
applied work. 


TABLE XIII 
Numbers or Juntor CoLteces OrreRING CERTAIN Courses IN PHySICAL EDUCATION 


CoursEs | Pusric | Private ALL 

| 
lishisentcn\ oon tas estos Oem roe Cee ad orn Sgn coal 5 Z 7 
Gymnasium, on physical traiaitie arnt ieee ree II II 22 
AGHIGEICSHOL .SDOGES nye cishoeretsiereie ats tokeretekerete creer ielaars 2 2 4 
SWIMS" (eyarsyetershe che wie elclererevetetaistave exer retro craters sins (9) 3 3 
5 5 


IBbh gente baie sacar gaacac SOUS Caos O Ooch adda dogo ode (a) 


The fine arts—Of the two fields included in Table XIV, music is the 
more frequently offered. Courses in music listed once or twice in the 
catalogue are fundamentals, ear-training, composition, harmony and com- 
position, sight singing, sight singing and ear-training, violin, stringed instru- 
ments, orchestration, instrumentation, choir, glee club and community music. 
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TABLE XIV 
NuMBERS OF JUNIOR COLLEGES OFFERING CERTAIN COURSES IN THE FINE ARTS 


| | 


CoursEs Pusiic PRIVATE | ALL 
Music: 
EListorrya OLAMUSICE ae actlei inte eres core coer ores 4 10 14 
UREN pINO Way. Grant n dono Nama aacameao coe OOOO OOF 6 9 15 
Connienpolnt mires ters er ems cere ieee etre te ake | 2 B 5 
ADDEECIAONA aoa inten swank eco Moe at Ree 2 4 6 
Miustcalcainaly Sis imei ccemonesinces scearerncre ea rtaeerrs eae 0 3 3 
AY oy olsen vet rae Reena ene CRE ee cx eM MECC cor 2 2 4 
Pidtio ce eet. ciation cenit kes ae ee aie 2 2 4 
Opchestralpracticer as.rantemtetresceineeeeecets 2 I 3 
Choris c-cou crseracinecanmitnen eter rote rete 2 I | « 3 
Art: 
Enirodaction to Vart. swan xs wen cesar ren ee tee : 2 5 7 
IEMISTOPY OF art (anc cmt nice anere aren era tiera are ) 4 7 
Ie btiebid Ohi EMEA Bowe bongo awesadansoue (0) 4 4 
Ereéeshand drawiti@ann ames aae tanec 2 2 cs 
Constiuction i kcncaaca torn tebe i one I | 2 3 
POSSI RM has guisa sche ner Lean eaten eee Ree 2 2 4 
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In art such courses are art, art appreciation, principles of art, principles of 
representation, history of French painting, history of English painting, his- 
toric styles, domestic architecture, history of architecture, perspective and 
interior decoration, line drawing, light and shade, antique drawing, design 
and composition, theory of color, furniture design, woodwork design, paint- 
ing, drawing and painting, china-painting, interior decoration, lettering 
styles, lettering, commercial art, stagecraft, bookbinding and clay work, 
modeling and pottery. : 

Occupational training—The variety of courses in agriculture appearing 
but once or twice in the catalogue descriptions is very wide, some—not all— 
of which are farm crops, crop production, cereal crops, forage, root and mis- 
cellaneous crops, cotton-classing, vegetable-gardening, horticulture, citricul- 
ture, pomology, agricultural physics, fertilizers, livestock, dairying, horses, 
stock-judging, feeds and feeding, breeds and breeding, poultry, plant dis- 
eases, agricultural chemistry, farm management, and farm mechanics. 

In commerce some additional courses are spelling, calculating machine, 
cost accounting, auditing, advertising, foreign trade, domestic trade, corpora- 
tion finance, transportation, business organization, and employment man- 
agement. 

In education are found, as well as those listed, courses in history of 
manual arts, history and principles of education, psychology of elementary 
school subjects, philosophy of education, school administration, school law, 
and school hygiene, as well as special methods in a wide range of teaching 
subjects. 

In the engineering and industrial group there are various kinds of addi- 
tional shop courses, such as forge, foundry, sheet metal, automobile, and 
tractor; courses in drawing and design, such as auto, projection, kinematic, 
and electrical. There are also courses in engineering principles, mechanism 
and hydraulics, engineering physics, machine-tool analysis, gear and cam 
constructon, steam turbines, heating and ventilation, D.C. machines, A.C. 
machines, illumination and road-building. 

In home economics are such additional courses as nutritional physiolog 
serving, institutional cookery, lunchroom management, tailoring, applied 
design, textiles and handwork, the family, child welfare, care and feeding of 
infants, laundry, housewifery, household chemistry, and household accounts. 

A few additional courses in library training are also to be found, and 
courses in journalism, pharmacy, and nursing are offered in one or two 


schools. 
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The listed offerings and the work going forward.—lt is to be expected 
that the amount of work and the numbers of courses reported in the cata- 
logues are sometimes in excess of what is actually being taught. Those who 
have had contact with schools during their early aspirational stages will 
know that classes in some courses do not always materialize. As the visits 
made to junior colleges included a number of institutions represented in the 
analysis just reported, it was possible to make a comparison of the work 
in progress during the school year and that listed in the catalogue, and there- 
by estimate the extent to which the former falls below the latter. 


AVM DONE 
NuMBERS OF JUNIOR COLLEGES OFFERING CERTAIN COURSES OF AN OCCUPATIONAL 
CHARACTER 
Courses | Pustic | Parrvatz ALL 
Agriculture: 
Soilsmandmsolletecinologyaemer marries 3 0 3 
IPorrdhoey? IMGCEINGIAY sanaconnedooeasdocdcadoace 2 I 3 
Commerce: 
Penmanship eres se aan Coe Ce eee 3 fe) 3 
IBSimessha hithimeti cane ee er eee nen eae | 3 I 4 
Shortharid’s weaned entero aemeeatee | 6 I 7 
SY DEW. CIE ing serene sa tah Sate Sia ee ee ae | 6 I 7 
Shortiandmancdetypewsx tin ou meee eeeerreene sore zs (a) 3 
Oiicektraininge a -nwee we nctes i hoe eee | 4 oO 4 
Bookkeeping yeas erie te eee re | 4 0 4 
SDE CIA SSSlStoa eye roar me oe ee ee oe 3 o 3 
HACCOULILELT a crete tele see wera Cult re cea Soe ce Ds 9 I 10 
Business English or “English of commerce” 3 te) 3 
Salesmanshipe malate ws ean hore ace. 3 o 3 
Industrial and commercial geography ........ 4 fe) 4 
IMMA) ERIE! MOS. 5 So ooceardcdmiadasuocedeac 3 te) 3 
ADIN Ay CMP HOA TASMY Gacoandecuuaqncesnoocae 5 fe) 5 
Mikeyslene Ghelah Inevallaner 5. seen ianoeanacsesnes 5 ) | 5 
Commmerctallll a vamersn tr eine iene tteenete eer 9 I | 10 
Education: 
[ntroduction to"educaton 4. ...c 0.040 -a0ss cee I | 2 » 3 
Isbinoh ay oul akieeNAOVA. on ceaneagaanucoadnanaanc 7 | 20 27 
Eminem less Ofmedtica ton meta aeeaeteen era 5 5 | 10 
Educahonal psychology <..00y)scameeuseube cc ok 3 16 19 
IMGENO dS: arotiseher ee cee Renee een 3 | 16 10 
School or classroom management ............ if | 1 | T4 
Observation and practice teaching ............ oO 4 4 
Special methods in home economics .......... 9) 4 4 
Special methods in public school music ....... I 2 3 
Sunday school methods ..........0...s0seeees (a) | 4 | 4 
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Engineering and industrial : 
SHO PMBWOt k= WOOG er. cet. Gracia aries «6 sve cv e.stewis 
IDEN RUS BO A008 sein cre CROGES OS Ome e ICE eer Ic a enna 
Shop work—forge and machine :............. 
MAachINnems ho Diemer teieeiiemine eer cele ie ses oe 
Automobile and gas engine laboratory ....... 
Miechiaticallimcd ra wang ceyeretersiele siniiele s ceisiers.s cies 
ME VOavbne: Yebecisphales Loneyern eioed nt or ieioks oem coir 
INFaChiite ms COSI O Teme te rsivrere tector ieee leiexerese ots aires 
ANS niiSSRreul abe piaed 5 ooouciosoodgoeEOUNdOOe 
ilementss OneanalySiSummei a aacietercares cas cinces: 
DEccriptiver SeOmMetin: wr ada ddesisee ss ces 1 
SHV EVAN Om ee eerie eee sie aici orators sieese ecole os shes 
Snaly tical emechaii comnts criclideor ile elle 


IMEROBENKY CLE Gorsegblsste soooasggccascconbone | 


Home economics : 
Selection and preparation of foods .......... 
oodestudys ome LOOG problems) qae- aller 
IDINIARES ees Raat padecouoceeoe sae ee camann 
(COMRARA poss sacodadsd elec one Dodero Sea ore cc 
Preparation and service of food ..........-. 
CHeRMISIA? WOH LOGE s5ocaconsnnuesccdacuasene 
Semaine (Oe WENA SAMS)! soos scoccuseogsned: 


Selection and construction of clothing ........ 
Eplemientatyamelo thin gamete eetreiek at ard | 
DRESSES? oa ncgooannosds ousneooases coo ae ae 


MOINS A? 5 s¢cc0n0009c0 a00dun p DUAN oeOICe DOO 
THI@ESANONGL BIAS sp onoacasesouendeooo dos go sone 
Costume or dress design’ 22. ...00600.-0 err e 
Dressmaking and costume design .........---- 
TRESS aece cakes onboourtoins ooMee apne oon meee 
Sewing or clothing and textiles .............. 


Atctameed ew Ot ko meer cris tele iieieleie eels wi tiesaet- | 
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House- or home-planning ............--..++:: 


TRIGA IABRERINE Gos cob poneaanaccoboouEwocesnor 
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The number of junior colleges visited on which the making of such a 
check was possible included nine public and five private—a total of fourteen 
schools. This constitutes almost a fourth of the fifty-eight junior colleges 
represented in the data so far presented in the current chapter, a proportion 
sufficiently large to be of considerable significance in passing judgment on 
the problem in hand. 

The following columns show the total numbers of semester hours of 
credit represented by the courses listed in the catalogues of each of the 
junior colleges visited and the correction necessary in view of courses listed 
which are not going forward or courses going forward in excess of the 
published offerings: 


Pustic Junior CoLiece ListEeD OFFERING CorRECTION 

JR eth DASE SO EERO CT 04 +5 

1B) M5 eos Ha SIOPRT SO TERE 104 +8 

(EM ee a tata eure etein ope II4 —32 

LD eterak orctevvvevsis eleeais citi eereterapeee ad 177 —60 

lok Seca aor OO APE Sono Gre 210 —25 

LEN at, Mora Cee TREE mS oC 231 None 

C Baer Bente creed AcE 309 None 

Fre pace eho fernenrsar sie siloe 378 —778V 

Dae acs er CARIOI ao ere orc 408 —1I10 
PrivaTE JuNIoR CoLLEGE ListED OFFERING CoRRECTION 

UNE AOS ACRE Oe a Ae aT: 76 None 

Fee a Ata ae narrate tia sk iapee aes 170 —I7 

CONGR ae ak Renn ye eee 196 —6 

ID EAs ata spo atioc ita teenies 208 +6 

1 are TEA aso eICio Ge OS 335 —36 


Of the public junior colleges there are five with less work going forward 
during the year than was listed, two without a difference in this respect, 
and two with more work going forward than was listed. As the total 
amount of work listed in all the nine catalogues was 2025 semester hours 
and the algebraic sum of corrections was 192%, it appears that the average 
per cent of unfavorable difference is 9.5. If this difference were found to 
apply to all public junior colleges, it would mean a reduction of the average 
of 255 shown at the foot of the first column of figures in Table VI by almost 
25 semester hours, bringing it down to 225 or 230 semester hours. Of the 
private junior colleges, there are three with less work going forward, one 
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without a difference, and the other with an increase. The total amount of 
work listed is 985 semester hours, while the sum of the corrections is 53 
semester hours, an average of 5.4 per cent. If this difference were found 
to apply to all junior colleges of the private group, it would mean a reduc- 
tion of the average total of 189.7 semester hours (see Table VI) to some- 
thing like 180 hours of work actually going forward. While reductions in 
both groups are appreciable, they cannot be regarded as large enough to 
discredit the findings of the study made. 

A tabulation of the particular courses not going forward discovers that 
the total number for both public and private institutions, not making allow- 
ance for additional courses going forward and not in published lists, is 6s. 
These are scattered throughout the entire offering and manifest little or no 
tendency to locate in particular fields or especially in the more advanced 
subjects. The only courses appearing twice or oftener among these omis- 
sions are: Horace (in second-year Latin), 2; “College” French, 2; calculus, 
2; general geology, 2; American history, 3; English history, 2; introduction 
to religious education, 2. All the remaining fifty are courses omitted only 
once each. 

It seems safe to conclude that neither the average amount of reduction 
nor the extent of disappearance of particular courses is large enough to 
warrant discrediting to any large extent the results of any subsequent con- 
clusions involving the description of the junior college offerings that has 
been given. 


III. CoLLeGE OFFERINGS IN FRESHMAN AND SOPHOMORE YEARS 


The colleges represented—The next step in the study of the feasibility 
of giving in junior colleges the first two years of college work is a com- 
parison of the analysis of work just presented with that available during 
freshman and sophomore years in standard colleges of liberal arts. To 
arrive at some adequate description of the latter a similar analysis was 
made of the work in a large number of such institutions, 114 being of the 
separate college type and 20 of them colleges of liberal arts in institutions 
of the university type. The latter group was included to afford an addi- 
tional comparison and to note important differences, if any, between work 
offered and required in separate colleges and colleges of letters and science 
in universities. While not all the colleges in the former group are without 
associated units offering professional training, no college has been included 
in which the liberal arts student body did not embrace the great majority 
of the student body. All institutions are on approved lists of some recog- 
nized standardizing agency. Except in sections where the lists of separate 
colleges are complete or almost so, as for New England and the Western 
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states, resort was had to a random selection. Both colleges and universi- 
ties were selected with a view to securing lists geographically representa- 
tive of the entire country. 

The method of tabulation—College catalogues were used in making 
the analysis presented, as was done in the case of the junior colleges. With 
one exception these were either issues for 1920-21 or 1921-22. In this 
instance the catalogue for the year 1919-20 was used. 

Although most of the catalogues make clear in one way or another 
the classification of students to which the courses listed are open, there 
were instances of omissions of indications of this sort. .Where such 
omissions affected entire catalogues, the institution had to be left out of 
account. This reduced the number of institutions listed for inclusion from 
an original number somewhat in excess of that already referred to. In 
other instances it was found necessary to estimate how far up a subject 
sequence a student could go assuming he had a typical amount of credit 
toward admission in that subject. 

The amounts and percentages of work compared——tThe results of the 
tabulations just described have been introduced into the proper columns of 
Table XVI which has been arranged to expedite comparison of the extent 
and character of the offerings in junior colleges and in the first two years 
of standard colleges of liberal arts. It will be noted that the columns of 
figures are divided into two groups, one presenting the average numbers 
of semester hours in each subject or subject group and the other the aver- 
age percentages in the same fields. Differences between, and similarities 
of, one type of junior college used as an illustration—the public—and col- 
leges of liberal arts, both separate institutions and in universities, are made 
somewhat more apparent in Figures 5 and 6. 

With one exception the amounts of work offered in the colleges of 
liberal arts are seen to exceed those in junior colleges. The difference is 
especially notable for the colleges in universities, but there are also appre- 
ciable differences for the separate units. The only academic subject in 
which the amounts are almost equivalent is mathematics. Here the offer- 
ings in public junior colleges, at least, compare favorably with those in the 
other institutions. The single exception of excess for the new unit is in 
the materials that have been grouped under occupational. These include 
agriculture, commerce, engineering and industrial, home economics, and 
other occupational. Education, although in an important sense belonging 
under this head, has been included in Table XVI with philosophy, psychol- 
ogy, etc. 
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Figure 5 


Average number of semester hours offered in each subject or subject group in public 
junior colleges and in the first two years of separate colleges and of colleges of liberal 
arts in universities 
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offering in public junior colleges and in the first two years of separate colleges and of 
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The averages of total numbers of semester hours of work offered as 
given at the foot of Table XVI are in harmony with expectations war- 
ranted by the data as to individual subjects or subject groups. The total 
college offerings in the first two years exceed those in all junior colleges 
by fully 50 per cent. The excess over public junior colleges is somewhat 
smaller. The offerings in these years in university colleges of liberal arts 
seem to be more than double those in public junior colleges. When it is 
recalled that the averages for junior colleges are to some extent reduced 
after subtractions are made for courses listed but not going forward, the 
comparison becomes even more unfavorable. Were there no qualifying 
considerations, such as are afforded below, the results of the comparison 
so far made would operate as a serious argument against the feasibility 
of the junior college plan. 

The percentage distributions of the work offered show a much greater 
approximation to equivalence in the types of institutions being compared. 
Subject groups in which the colleges and universities have significant excesses 
are foreign language and science, the separate colleges leading in the former 
and the universities in the latter. Private institutions tend to bring up the 
average for junior colleges in the former group, while they tend to pull it 
down in the latter. Many private institutions are without equipment for 
college courses in science other than general inorganic chemistry, while this 
is not as charactertistic of institutions of the public type. The percentage 
distributions of academic subjects show that the junior colleges are endeav- 
oring to make and achieving at least consistent progress in the direction of 
affording curricular materials that will meet the requirements here being 
considered. 

The proportion of occupational materials in junior colleges far eclipses 
those in the other institutions. The smaller proportion in private than in 
public junior colleges would be more than made up if work in the field of 
education were removed from the group in which it has-been included and 
introduced at this point. The explanation of this larger proportion for 
junior colleges is to be found in the wider service that some junior colleges 
are endeavoring to render than that of merely providing the first two years 
of work of colleges of liberal arts. For example, some public institutions 
are also endeavoring to give the first two years of engineering or other pro- 
fessional curricula, while there are occasional examples in both groups of 
efforts in the direction of affording some occupational training for those 
who do not plan to continue their education beyond the junior college level. 

A study of the range of work actually taken.—As a canvass of offerings 
only may hardly be looked upon as an adequate test of whether junior col- 
leges do or can qualify on the aspiration of providing the first two years 
of college work, a study has been made, and is here reported, of the work 
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actually taken by a group of 200 randomly selected students during their 
first two years of attendance in a college of liberal arts, in this instance the 
College of Science, Literature, and the Arts, of the University of Minne- 
sota. The same students and the same work are concerned as in a subse- 
quent chapter dealing with the extent to which work taken during the first 
two college years is secondary or collegiate in character. The aim of the 
special inquiry in this instance is to secure some measure of the degree to 
which all the work actually done by these students is or is not spread 
evenly over the entire range of work included in students’ curricula. 
The first column of Table XVII gives the list of subjects and subject 
groups considered. The second presents the total numbers of quarter hours 
of credit* in these subjects covered by all the work taken during the first 
two years by the 200 students. The third shows the total range of credit 
represented by the courses taken. For instance, courses covering a total 
range of 86 different credit hours if taken by a single student are repre- 
sented in the 3711 credit hours of work taken in English by the 200 
students. This range is arrived at by adding the credit of all the different 
courses taken. The remaining columns divide into two groups. The first 
of these shows the range in quarter hours represented by courses taken by 
2 per cent or less of the total number of students, i.e., by four students or 
less, the per cent these are of the total range as just described, the range in 
quarter hours represented by courses taken by 5 per cent or less of the total 
number of students, i.e., by ten students or less, and the per cent these are of 
the total range. For instance, for English, a range of 59 quarter hours is 
represented by the different courses taken by 2 per cent or less of the 200 
students, and this number is 68.6 per cent of the 86 different quarter hours 
represented in the total of 3711 referred to. The second group of columns 
gives the totals of credit covered by courses taken at 2 per cent or less and 
5 per cent or less of the 200 students, as well as the percentages which these 
amounts of credit are of the totals in the first column of figures in the table. 
The interpretation of the columns in their inter-relationships may per- 
haps be most easily explained by referring to the figures for mathematics. 
A total of 540 quarter hours of work in this field’ were taken by the 200 
students. The courses represented included higher algebra (5 credits), 
solid geometry (5 credits), college algebra (5 credits), trigonometry (5 
credits), analytic geometry (5 credits), and calculus (5 credits). These 


4A quarter hour is the equivalent of two thirds of a semester hour. 
5 The computation does not include the courses in commercial algebra, and the mathematics of 
investment, which were introduced under occupational. 
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courses may be seen to represent a total range of thirty credit hours. Three 
of them, viz., solid geometry, analytic geometry, and calculus, were tabu- 
lated as being taken by 2 per cent or less of the 200 students. As these 
represent a range of fifteen credits, they constitute 50 per cent (see fourth 
column of figures) of the total range of work in this field. As these three 
courses were taken by 1, 3, and 1, respectively, of the 200 students, the 
total amount of credit covered by them is 25 quarter hours (see the seventh 
column of figures). This amount is 4.6 per cent (eighth column) of the 
total of 540 hours taken in mathematics. The three remaining courses, 
higher algebra, college algebra, and trigonometry, registered 37, 19, and 47, 
respectively of these. students, involving 515 credit hours, or 95.4 per cent 
of all the work taken in mathematics. There is thus a marked contrast 
between the proportion of range of work in mathematics represented in the 
courses taken by 2 per cent or less of the students and the proportion of 
the total credit covered by these courses when weighted by the number 
of students by whom taken, as a half of the credit range of the courses 
accounts for less than a twentieth of the total credit involved. 

An examination of the data for the remaining subjects and subject 
groups in Table X VIJ—a process that is facilitated by Figure 7—discloses 
similar, although not always equivalent contrasts. The only subject groups 
that show larger proportions of total credit for courses infrequently taken 
are foreign language, fine arts, and occupational. The difference in the 
cases of fine arts and occupational are primarily attributable to the fact that 
seldom does a large number of students take any single course in these lines. 

Attention has so far been directed to courses taken by 2 per cent or less 
of the students. When courses pursued by 5 per cent or less are included 
the proportions of the total credit covered increase notably only in the three 
subject groups, two of these being music and the occupational. Conclusions 
drawn for the problem in hand would have additional corroboration from 
the contrasts in the columns concerned. 

The figures for all subjects at the foot of the table show that in the total 
of 17,495%4 quarter hours of work taken by the 200 students a range of 
1070% hours of courses is represented. For those accustomed to the 
semester plan, it may be more meaningful to say that a total range of 713.7 
semester hours of different courses is represented. This may be seen to 
exceed the range of offering in the average college by almost 400 hours and 
that of the average university by somewhat less than 200 hours (Table 
XVI). However, of this total range, 540% quarter hours, or slightly more 
than 50 per cent, are taken by 2 per cent or less and 679% quarter hours, 
or 63.5 per cent, by 5 per cent or less of the 200 students. In terms of 
semester hours this means that, if the courses represented were removed 
from the offering in this institution, the total represented in remaining 
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courses taken by larger numbers of students would be reduced to 353.4 and 
260.7 hours, respectively. By so doing, only 4.8 per cent, and 12.0 per cent, 
respectively, of the total credit would be involved. It does not seem to be 
beyond the bounds of reasonable expectation to assume that the total offer- 
ing of regular college work in junior colleges can be kept to something like 
250 semester hours without sacrificing the interests of those who contem- 
plate completion of a four-year liberal arts curriculum. The lower total of 


Subject_or Per Cent. 
Subject Group 0 ae 50 15 


English 


foreign Language 


Mathematics 


Science 


Philosophy, Psychology, etc. 
Fine Arts 
Occupational 
All Subjects 
0 c5 50 TD 
[_ ]Total range of credit BBB Tota! amount of credit 
Figure 7 


Percentages (a) of the total range of credit represented by courses taken by 2 per 
cent or less of 200 students and (b) of the total amount of credit in all courses repre- 
sented which are covered by such courses 
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semester hours just referred to, 260.7, is not far in excess of the average 
for public junior colleges, even when this is reduced by 10 percent for 
courses not going forward. In view of the recency of the junior college 
movement and the modest enrolment of many units, with relatively small 
proportions in the second year, and in view of the fact that the offerings to 
freshmen and sophomores in standard colleges as summarized in Table XVII 
are padded by courses seldom, if ever, taken by underclassmen, the writer 
feels secure in concluding that the stronger junior colleges will be able 
shortly, if they are not already prepared, as far as the offering is concerned, 
to achieve the aspiration of providing the first two years of college work. 

An illustration in detail of the difference between college and junior 
college offerings——To afford further comparison in detail of college and 
junior college offerings, so as to secure a more definite description of simi- 
larities and differences, Table XVIII has been prepared. The junior col- 
lege portions of this table are drawn from Table X and the descriptive 
portions accompanying it. The material for the remaining columns was 
taken from a study of the offerings in eighty-six randomly selected colleges, 
all of them on the list of separate colleges represented in Table XVI. Dis- 
tributions similar to the one presented for biology have been prepared, but 
as they show nothing not illustrated in Table XVIII, to present them here 
would be little short of gratuitous. It may be desirable to point out, never- 
theless, that if one other science, i.e., chemistry, had been used, comparison 
would have been more favorable to the junior college. 

The distribution for colleges includes only those courses found open to 
underclassmen at least three times in the eighty-six catalogues examined. 
It does not show almost eighty courses found once or twice. On the other 
hand, it shows almost all the junior college courses, excepting a few found 
once or twice in the fifty-eight junior college catalogues which appeared 
less than three times in the college list. 

In the upper portions of the table there is something like correspondence 
in the percentages for colleges and for junior colleges—nothing like identity, 
of course, but enough to serve as evidence that the junior college can and 
does offer the fundamental and elementary courses. There is even an ap- 
proach to correspondence in courses like bacteriology and heredity and evolu- 
tion. It is when attention is directed to the advanced differentiations, most 
of them in the lower two thirds of the list, that the junior college offerings 
are put in an unfavorable light. The new unit has, however, at least a 
scattered distribution in these differentiations. 

In seeking for the significance of this attenuation, we should not lose 
sight of the fact that the distribution, even for the larger number of colleges, 
is hardly better than scattered. This situation would be even more apparent 
if the large number of additional courses offered once or twice were also 
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listed in the table. It is doubtless in large part owing to the want of suff- 
cient standardization as to place and content of college courses. Many col- 
leges have yet to give consideration to tendencies in some higher institutions 
of distinguishing between what is appropriate for underclassmen and what 
is appropriate for upperclassmen. Moreover, from what has been shown 
above, we may judge that few, if any, freshmen or sophomores are likely 


TABLE XVIII 


NUMBERS AND PERCENTAGES OF JUNIOR COLLEGES AND SEPARATE COLLEGES OF LIBERAL 
ARTS OFFERING CERTAIN COURSES IN BIOLOGY 


Pusrtc | Private | ALL 
JUNIOR JUNIOR JUNIOR COLLEGES 
CoLLEGES COLLEGES | COLLEGES | 
CouRSE | SS ae 
Per Per Per Per 
No. Cent | No. Cent No. Cent No. | Cent 

General bialooyaeeetmermiie eae es 13.0 | 6 17.1 9 15.5455 64.0 
Generaliibotanys yancece cer dase | 25 Oeste rS 34.3} 33 | 56.9} 39 | 45.4 
Bacteriology st usesu.socnceetee ez a lesoad es 8.6| 10 | 17.2] 27 | 314 
General @z00locyauern teen | 18 | 78.3) 12 34.3| 30 Bry BS 37.2 
Vertebrate zoology <.........- | Me jp PA Liv4 3 5.2) 45 | 52.3 
Elomans physiology wean eeaeeraee | 2) 87) 8 | 229] 16 | wal are eee 
Physiology and hygiene ....... we: | 43 2 iil 52 | 14 16.3 
Heredity, evolution, etc. ....... ) et eee I 2, 6 10.3; 21 | 24.4 

Physiology, hygiene, and sani- | 
tation Nish nisteadenteueee - Bair ales Aes «| 6 1 lye 
Plant piysiolo svar reeniterenie Be eA) Bee es ae os | 14 | 16.3 
Hiconomicebotaniyuey nine eee mo se lia oe a ae <& | 4 4.7 
LEI YOEEN? Sood cuaSsaoudusoss 2°). 82 2 3.4 3 Bae 
Piantemorpholocy meee eeneee | ee sid Ber st Ne edo | ae) 

Plant physiology and mor- | | 
PHOIO Sy; Waal ne at eee eee Lo eae oe ee or el at 4.7 
Riant kecolosyaanencen aces Sera ere . = = sg) 3 5.8 
Systematic botany ............ I rh hee a eo L7| 3 3.5 
Elistolowy: 1c Mase cca eae es eee a | 144) ree 
TA TOULY Be acct oe Nene ve eae a aes ie ail Bree ae 3.5 
Trees, shrubs, and flowers .... 5 5.8 
IDYSiWahiGOMOFRy oy obo boone cana ass | fe se al as See 
[en oraolOlNe Asnoatsce coed ase I 4.3 | re I rey 7 Sz 
Invertebrate zoology .......... s) 2 So] af) Se aeae 19.8 
IBniiopinolleleny on andneecanonaaode I Ale a tl ty II 12.8 
(Oysonasnvoloyeny? 55 nha gau an ancaooas m st I 2.9 El) oer 9 10.5 
Mammalian anatomy .......... a atl ae th 2.0 | I r71 4 4.7 
Advanced physiology .......... he ou RS +e be a Bis at 5 5.8 
DaMitary) SCience: se eieeeenn os aN =; | yi 
; a [ae rai Ay 
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to register for these advanced differentiations. There is little occasion for 
questioning the practicability of offering in strong junior colleges the funda- 
mental courses and a few of the courses next in sequence, especially if there 
is adequate standardization in colleges and universities of courses and year 
places for these courses. 


TABLE XIX 


AVERAGE NUMBERS OF SEMESTER Hours AND PERCENTAGES OF WorK IN CERTAIN SupB- 
JECTS AND SuBJECT GROUPS TAKEN DURING THER First Two YEARS BY 200 
StuDENTS ENTERING THE COLLEGE OF ScleNcE, LITERATURE, AND THE 
ARTS OF THE UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA AND PERCENTAGES FOR 
STUDENTS ENROLLED IN Pusiic JUNIOR COLLEGES 


AVERAGE | ; | Per Cent 
NUMBER OF Per Cent TAKEN IN 
SUBJECT OR SEMESTER Perr Cent | TAKEN IN 5 PRIVATE 
Supyect Group Hovurs* TAKEN IN 12 Pusiic NorRTHERN 
| TAKEN IN UNIVERSITY JUNIOR JUNIOR 
UNIVERSITY | CoLLEGEs COLLEGES 
= | | | 
TEV IVen ISI) ep Garena oat cnc raoe 12.4 Ditep | 24.7 | 18.7 
IEYeloNiKe, Gpoleawteto¥e? Saacoapoodcee | 1.3 | 2m | 12 | Dg 
Ancient lanewage seo. see cs 0.9 15 | 0.2 | me 
Modern foreign language ... | II.5 19.8 19.7 | 15.9 
Foreign language ............ 12. 21.3 | 19.9 | 17.2 
INiatiteMtALICS — ersete <-letene ie ers er 127 Rak | 10.7 Syl 
IS GLEN CE mr ravi screbie steele ecole | 7.60 oa | 19.4 | 14.2 
S@@eEll StloiScisy ouooedcoooouda 15.0 25.7 Ts 12.2 
Philosophy, psychology, ete. .. | 4.2 | 78 | aie Ge 
IEE! BVRESt ES Get 5 Goan enio toa Coe 1h 2.0 0.8 9.0 
Occupational a:..ls..csdwse oes | 2. | 4.2 | o3 | 18.0 
SIR OMPATES tere pet svete rate rs, STeegere core 58.2 | 100.0 | 100.1 100.0 


* Computed from quarter hours. 


Further inquiry into the feasibility of doing two years of college work.— 
Another approach to passing judgment on the practicability of providing the 
first two years of college work in junior colleges is afforded by the com- 
putation of the average amount of work taken in each of the subjects or 
subject groups by a group of students who have attended two years in a 
standard college, the percentage distribution in which this results, and the 
percentage distribution of work taken by students in junior colleges. The 
outcomes of such computations are to be found in Table XIX, which con- 
tains in the first column of figures the average number of semester hours 
(computed from quarter hours) taken by the 200 students of the College of 
Science, Literature, and the Arts of the University of Minnesota concerned 
in Table XVII; in the second, the percentage distribution computed from 
these data: and similar percentage distributions for junior college students. 
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The proportions for junior colleges are based on registrations in all courses 
during one semester and, because the proportion of second year students 
is relatively small in most of these units, there is a measure of invalidity in 
such a comparison. There is enough of merit, nevertheless, to warrant at 
least brief study of the figures resulting. 

For the 200 students considered the average total semester hours of work 
taken not including physical education and military training is 58.2. This 
is slightly below the anticipated norm of 60, probably because some work 
was repeated on account of failure and partly for other reasons. The larger 
amounts are in English (mostly “freshman rhetoric’), modern foreign lan- 
guage, and the social subjects. Science is the only remaining group coming 
in for more than five hours of recognition, and the amount in this field is 
approximately half that in the social studies. It does not appear from a 
comparison of these figures in the first column with corresponding measures 
in Table VI that the junior colleges with average or more than average 
offerings should experience great difficulty in giving as much or more in each 
field represented. 

The remaining columns of the table show that junior college students 
are receiving about the same percentage distribution of work as are these 
200 students. The more notable exceptions are mathematics, science, and 
the social subjects. In the first two of these the students in public junior 
colleges exceed the students in the University of Minnesota, in the third 
the University group secures larger amounts. The reader will be able to 
note readily any differences for private junior colleges. 

There is little in this analysis which leads one to suspect the inadequacy 
of the junior college, unless it is the meager recognition of the social studies. 
It should be admitted, however, that the comparison has its limitations 
because it does not take into full account the range of work in each subject 
group represented in these amounts and percentages. 

Meeting the prescriptions of the colleges of liberal arts —A final aspect of 
the problem of giving in junior colleges the first two years of college work 
(to be touched upon here) is the possibility of meeting the prescriptions of 
colleges of liberal arts.as administered during freshman and sophomore 
years. These prescriptions have been canvassed for the 114 separate col- 
leges and the colleges of liberal arts in the 20 universities represented in 
earlier portions of the current chapter and for the two degrees for which 
prescriptions are most frequently indicated, the bachelor of arts and bache- 
lor of science. The former is represented in all institutions included in the 


study, the latter in 62 separate colleges and in 16 of the 20 colleges of liberal 
arts in universities, 
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The results of the canvass are to be found in Table XX, which presents 
the average number of semester hours prescribed in each field and in all 
subjects, and the percentages of institutions making the prescriptions. Ex- 
cept for the subject group designated “mathematics or science,” this table 
does not indicate requirements where a wide option among two or more sub- 
ject groups as they are here listed is allowed. The average amounts in the 
first column of figures show, for the bachelor of arts degree, the three 
largest arranged in the following order: foreign language, English, and 
science. In all other groups the average prescription is less than four semes- 
ter hours. It may be seen in the third column of figures that the essential 
differences, where the bachelor of science degree is concerned, are less for- 
eign language and more mathematics and science. The percentages of col- 
leges prescribing (see second and fourth columns of figures) correlate 
roughly with the amounts as shown. The averages of the total prescrip- 
tions are seen to cover approximately two thirds of the sixty semester hours 
of all work—sometimes slightly more—which the student is presumed to do 
during two years in college. 

The data for colleges of liberal arts in universities show almost univer- 
sally lower average amounts of prescriptions and percentages of institutions 
prescribing than those for separate colleges. This interpretation applies to 
both degrees. The items of approximate equality are physical education 
for the two degrees, and social subjects for the bachelor of arts, and mathe- 
matics or science—which concerns a small proportion of schools—for both 
degrees. The averages of totals are also much lower, being considerably 
less than a half of two years’ work in the case of the bachelor of arts, and 
slightly more than half for the bachelor of science. It must be clear that, 
speaking in terms of averages, junior college graduates would experience 
less difficulty in qualifying on the prescriptions in liberal arts units of uni- 
versities than on those in separate colleges. 

Because the table just examined, since it represents colleges of the coun- 
try as a whole, conceals certain differences among the sections, it is desir- 
able to illustrate this divergence. This is accomplished in Table XXI, which 
shows facts concerning prescriptions in the separate colleges of New Eng- 
land and of the North Central states. These groups have been, selected 
because they represent almost as wide variation in practice as is to be found 
in five sections into which the colleges of the country were divided. 

The colleges of the North Central states are seen to prescribe work in 
foreign language, mathematics, and mathematics or science in lesser amounts 
and less frequently than do those of New England. On the other hand they 
tend to prescribe larger amounts and more frequently in English, the social 
studies, and in philosophy, psychology, etc. In total amounts prescribed 
these two groups differ to about the same degree as do all separate colleges 
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and liberal arts units of universities as already shown. In addition to the 
differences shown, there are divergences in particular groups of foreign 
languages, as 81.3 per cent of the New England group prescribe ancient 
language, whereas only 6.7 per cent of the North Central group make such 
a prescription. Again, 43.8 per cent of the New England group prescribe 
modern foreign language, while only 10 per cent of the North Central group 
administer an absolute prescription of this nature. 

Prescriptions in the Western group, not presented in the table, do not 
differ widely from those in the North Central group. Prescriptions for the 
Middle Atlantic and Southern groups differ from those in New England 
primarily in covering a larger proportion of the total of sixty hours and 
insisting upon more English, mathematics, science, social studies, and phi- 
losophy, psychology, etc. 


TABLE XXI 
AVERAGE NUMBERS OF SEMESTER Hours PRESCRIBED IN CERTAIN FIELDS FOR THE 
BACHELOR OF ARTS DEGREE AND PERCENTAGES OF COLLEGES MAKING THE 
PRESCRIPTIONS—NEW ENGLAND AND NortH CENTRAL STATES COMPARED 


| New EncLanp Nortu CENTRAL STATES 
| (16 INSTITUTIONS) (30 INSTITUTIONS) 
SuBJECT OR | Average Average | 
Supyect Group | Semester Per Cent Semester Per Cent 
| Hours Requiring Hours Requiring 
| Prescribed Prescribed 
Eta P11 Sh'p rae vac oie See ciwareloe ts Sactess | 6.6 Siig} | 8.3 100.0 
Honelenmlan elias eeepc onic = | 16.4 93.8 | 73 | 76.7 
IMiatinenaattcs mae crt tatyaitea ota seis aiesione | 2.8 43.8 1A 20.0 
Seine Beans on econ ee Teeter | 3.5 50.0 32 40.7 
Mathematics vorsclencen nrc cle seis | 2.6 25.0 1.0 igh 
Soe), Garces sans oe pececes Gaeoos | 1.9 | Bie B22 50.0 
Philosophy, psychology, etc. ........ | 13 18.8 2.5 50.0 
Bhysicalmedtcationmmaec ss macntarerst el | 4.1 81.3 B32 80.0 
a ——————— 
PLOTALS an ce cnisig oro tine Gis ac Camila eves | 239.2 ae 20.9 


Although it is unsafe to draw sweeping conclusions from these average 
prescriptions and the percentages of colleges administering them, they lend 
support to belief in the feasibility of providing in junior colleges the first 
two years of college work. They do this, first because they indicate a pre- 
dominant tendency to require a spread of the first two years of work over 
a considerable range of elementary academic materials; and second, because 
they show that the average amounts prescribed are all, with the exception 
of physical education, well below the average junior college offerings as 
shown in Table XVI, and well within the scope of offerings shown in the 
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tabular description provided in the first half of this chapter. While not 
alone affording grounds for complete assurance, they add something of 
corroboration to the conclusion of feasibility previously arrived at. 


IV. RECAPITULATION, WITH A SUGGESTED MINIMAL 
LIBERAL ARTS OFFERING 


Epitome.—The chief significances of the materials thus far presented 
in this chapter are as follows: 

a. The curricular offerings listed in the catalogues of junior colleges, 
public and private, even in the present stage of development of the new 
unit, cover a wide range of materials. Most of these are of an academic 
character, but there is evidence that the junior college authorities see a 
necessity of extending into the realm of the occupational. 

b. A check of the courses actually going forward against those listed in 
the catalogues results in some reduction in the total amounts of work as 
reported. The shrinkage, either as a whole or as to particular courses, is 
not a to affect vitally conclusions drawn. 

c. Comparison of the work offered to underclassmen in separate colleges 
aa in liberal arts units of universities with that available in junior colleges 
is somewhat unfavorable to the latter as concerns the numbers of semester 
hours in each main academic field and in the total offering. The offering in 
separate colleges exceeds that in junior colleges by approximately fifty per 
cent, while that of liberal arts units in universities is more than double 
that of the unit under scrutiny. 

d. A study of the work actually taken by 200 unselected students during 
their first two years in the liberal arts college of a state university in the 
Middle West shows, however, that, if courses taken by 2 per cent or less 
had not been made available, the total range of work taken would have been 
reduced by half, 1.e., from 713.7 to 353.4 semester hours. By so doing, only 
4.8 per cent of a total of 11,663.7 semester hours of work taken by these 
students during their first two years would be involved. If courses taken 
by 5 per cent or less had not been made available, the total range of work 
taken would have been reduced by almost two thirds, i.e., to 260.7 semester 
hours. Again, by so doing, only 12.0 per cent of the tbtal amount of work 
taken would have been involved. The latter range of semester hours remain- 
ing, 1.e., 260.7, is not far from the average total amount of work available 
in public junior colleges and leads to the conclusion that something like a 
total of 225 to 250 semester hours of academic work, properly distributed, 
will meet satisfactorily the needs of the function of the junior college here 
under consideration, the giving of the first two years of work in colleges of 
liberal arts, 

e. Other materials such as a comparison of the range of courses offered 
in particular fields in junior colleges and in separate colleges, the average 
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amounts of work prescribed in each field toward the two most common 
degrees, ete., lend further support to the conclusion of feasibility in strong 
junior colleges. 

The appropriate offering for the purpose in question—lIt remains to 
afford this conclusion of feasibility the additional corroboration of suggest- 
ing within the scope of approximately 225 to 250 semester hours a junior 
college offering likely to meet the requirements of the situation. Because 
the analysis of work actually taken as here reported concerns an institution 
in the Middle West, the work suggested is that which would be more adapt- 
able to the needs of the same section, although it will be seen to be adaptable 
with minor modifications to most other sections. The proposals are based 
on careful consideration of offerings and prescriptions in the colleges of 
liberal arts concerned in earlier portions of this chapter. The courses listed 
are for the most part those appearing with greatest frequency in the offer- 
ings of separate colleges, more especially institutions in the Middle West. 
The amounts of credit assigned were likewise determined in most instances 
by the typical numbers of semester hours assigned to them in the college of- 
ferings. The list is not presented to be defended against other proposals, but 
as one likely to meet the requirements of the purpose being considered for 
a group of students representing a legitimate range of liberal arts needs 
and interests. The usual offering in physical training should be added. 

The estimate of total range of credit involved in offering the courses 
listed is seen to be 225 semester hours. Some may see portions of the offer- 
ing which might be dispensed with in particular situations. Among these 
might be one of the courses in literature listed under English, the most ad- 
vanced course in French, as much as five to ten semester hours of the offer- 
ings in science, two or three courses in history, and one in the philosophy 
group. Such a reduction would bring the total down to something like 200 
semester hours or slightly less, but each step in curtailment might affect 
disadvantageously the interests of a group of students whose interests com- 
mand recognition. The desirable situation implies avoiding an offering that 
is in essence a fully prescribed curriculum; it demands one sufficiently 
elastic to permit preparation for a variety of arrangements of the upper- 
class curriculum of the liberal arts college. 

Some may feel that the offering should include other courses found avail- 
able with considerable frequency for freshmen and sophomores in standard 
colleges, but not listed here and that these should be either added to those 
suggested or in certain instances substituted for some of those named. 
Among such courses are: under English and public speaking: the novel, 
the short story, nineteenth-century poetry, and argumentation and debate; 
under foreign language: French or German conversation, Spanish; under 
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science: general biology, plant physiology, or morphology, elementary 
physics, astronomy, and geology; and in social subjects: money and bank- 
ing, municipal government, etc. It would not be difficult to recommend 50 
to 75 more semester hours of work drawn from this supplementary list 
which might fit the needs of no negligible number of students contemplating 
continuation in colleges of liberal arts. 
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The offering as listed includes in foreign language, four college years of 
French and two of German. Most colleges add to this offering, work in 
Latin and Spanish. Courses in the former have been omitted because rela- 
tively few students in the typical mid-western college are at present en- 
rolled in classes in Latin and because in junior colleges where it is offered 
classes infrequently materialize. Spanish is omitted because it is felt that 
work in two modern foreign languages will suffice. If Spanish is sub- 
stituted for German, the extent of the offering in foreign language might 
need to be increased, because students now often enter college with two 
high school years of the former. The disappearance of German from 
high school programs obviates the necessity of offering more than two 
years of that language in the junior college. Because college freshmen in 
the Middle West seldom offer more than two years of French for entrance, 
in some situations it would be gratuitous to offer more than the three col- 
lege years of that language. 

The financial implications as influenced by the size of the enrolment 
necessary to justify the minimum desirable liberal arts offering suggested 
are given some consideration in Chapter XX XIX. 

Related problems not dealt with in the current chapter—tIt may assist 
in keeping issues clear to state that the offering proposed does not contem- 
plate the performance of preprofessional functions, which are to receive 
consideration in the next chapter. Although many of the materials are to 
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be found listed in preprofessional curricula, the intent here has been to 
select offerings pertinent primarily to liberal arts curricula. 

There is no assumption, moreover, that effectiveness of presentation of 
the work offered in junior colleges has been comprehended by this portion 
of the investigation. This is an important related consideration left for 
treatment in Chapters XII, XIII, and XIV, the concluding chapters of 
Part Il; 


CHA LER: LV 


THE JUNIOR COLLEGE AND PREPROFESSIONAL 
REQUIREMENTS 


I. THE ProsLeM AND THE MeEtuop or StrupyInc It 


The problem.—the second phase of the feasibility of giving, in the 
junior college, two years of work acceptable to colleges and universities is 
one of major importance. It is also a much more complex problem than 
that of whether the junior college can give satisfactorily the first two years 
of general college work for those contemplating continuation of a liberal 
arts curriculum. The question here is, can the junior college offer and give 
effectively the first two years of work in training toward the professions, 
both in preprofessional curricula, e.g., pre-legal and pre-medical, and in 
the freshman and sophomore years of professional curricula open to the 
student upon completion of his high school work, e.g., agriculture or engi- 
neering? 

With the aim of providing a basis for answering this question with 
something like finality an extended study has been made of curricula of the 
sort referred to in a wide variety of professional lines—in point of fact, 
eighteen. As may be seen from the accompanying tables, there have been 
included with few exceptions all lines recognized with considerable fre- 
quency in the professional schools of larger’ universities of the country. 
The occupations excluded are for the most part those not often represented 
in higher institutions or those fairly well represented by the curricula for 
some other profession. A few of those included concern a relatively small 
proportion of any possible student body in junior colleges as a whole. 

The number and distribution of curricula included.—A. total of 230 
curricula have been included in the tabulations from which this portion of 
the study is drawn. Their distribution may be seen by noting the numbers 
given in parentheses immediately following the names of the occupations 
in the tables. These numbers in a few instances are small, owing either 
to the small proportions of the catalogues used in the study which 
reported the work prescribed in detail or by years, or to the rela- 
tively small numbers of schools giving training for the occupation. In some 
cases, both types of influence tended to reduce the number of curricula 
considered. There are, however, enough cases for every line at least to 
illustrate the problem of providing the necessary work in the junior college. 

The institutions ——The curricula used were drawn from standard insti- 
tutions in all sections of the country. Most of these schools are universities 
on private and public foundations, but for lines like agriculture and home 
economics it was necessary to draw upon larger state agricultural and 
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mechanical colleges, some of which in range and character of work offered 
will compare favorably with some institutions designated as universities. 
Further specification of the professional and preprofessional curricula 
included.—Although schools of law vary in the amount of preprofessional 
work required for admission, the trend seems to be in the direction of two 
years of pre-legal work. On this account it is these pre-legal curricula, two 
years in length, which have been included in the study, rather than the first 
two years of distinctly legal curricula of other types. The Council on Med- 
ical Education of the American Medical Association and the Association of 
American Medical Schools have been elevating standards in their profession 
to such an extent that there is great uniformity in the application of a 
requirement for admission to schools of medicine of at least two years of 
pre-medical work. These two-year curricula constitute the majority of 
those included in this study, but in a few instances the first two years of 
work in three-year pre-medical curricula have been introduced into the 
tabulations. The study describes two situations in the field of dentistry. 
The first is one in which are tabulated the first two years of work in ex- 
tended curricula for whose successful pursuit the candidate receives two 
degrees, a Bachelor’s degree and the degree in his specialty. This has been 
done because dental schools are taking steps in the direction of subsequently 
insisting upon a two-year standard of admission for all students. Because 
it does not yet apply to large proportions of the enrolment in schools of 
dentistry, the one-year pre-dental curricula have also been canvassed. The 
first year of the professional curricula in dentistry has not been included 
with the pre-dental year because the training is so obviously special as to 
put it out of consideration as a feasible offering. For nursing essentially 
the same procedure has been followed as for the former of the two situa- 
ticns in dentistry: the first two years of combined curricula only have been 
included. Thus, here again, we are studying what are essentially pre-nurs- 
ing curricula. The writer is not unaware that certain junior colleges, eg., 
those at Grand Rapids, Michigan, and Kansas City, Missouri, are offering 
the classroom content of nursing curricula, but at this point we are giving 
consideration only to training for professions in the sense of occupations 
requiring for entrance four or more years of training subsequent to high 
school graduation, and not to semiprofessions, that is, occupations the 
training for which is given during a shorter period of one, two, or three 
years following completion of the high school course. In pharmacy, the first 
two years of three-year (two cases) and four-year (six cases) curricula 
have been tabulated. For education, commerce and journalism, what have 
been designated as preprofessional curricula, if any, have been included; 
otherwise the first two years of four-year curricula have been used. For 
all remaining lines, the prescriptions in the first two years of full curricula 
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usually four years in length were introduced into the tabulations. For agri- 
culture and home economics, wherever a choice of specialty was open to 
the student, the first two years of the “general curriculum” were used in 
the tabulation. 

Distinction between general and special subjects and courses——To facili- 
tate consideration of the feasibility of offering in junior colleges the work 
listed, it was found desirable to divide it into two large groups which have 
been designated as general and special, marking out roughly at least a dis- 
tinction between the materials of general or specialized education. Under 
the former class have been grouped most work in English ; foreign language ; 
mathematics through the calculus; most courses in the social studies, such 
as those in history, political science, and sociology ; first courses in econom- 
ics; philosophy; psychology; and all courses in “pure” science. In the 
second class have been placed all such materials in these fields as bore evi- 
dence of being for special groups or were clearly “applied” courses such as 
“business English,’ mathematics of investment, agricultural chemistry, 
household physics, economic zoology, educational psychology, etc. Here 
also were placed all courses in commerce in advance of the first course in 
economics. Far the larger proportion, however, of this class was made up 
of work in such special lines as pharmacy, education, agriculture, home 
economics, engineering, and the like. 

There are, of course, grounds for taking exception to some of the clas- 
sifications in the distinction made, as for instance, in placing the calculus 
with the general in education, while placing an elementary course in library 
technique intended for all students under the head of special courses. Such 
objection is, however, beside the point in a classification made primarily for 
the sake of facilitating consideration of the problem as already stated. 


II. PRESCRIPTIONS IN GENERAL SUBJECTS AND SUBJECT GROUPS* 


English —The results of analysis of the general content of the first two 
years of professional and preprofessional curricula are presented in Tables 
XXII and XXIII. The former shows for each profession the numbers of 
institutions making prescriptions in each of the several subjects and subject 
groups and the average.and modal amounts in semester hours? prescribed. 
It presents in the last column the number of institutions making any pre- 
scriptions in the general fields, and the total average and modal amounts of 
such work. For instance, beginning in the upper left-hand corner of the 
table, we find that five of the six pre-legal curricula set up a requirement 
in English averaging 9.3 semester hours, but there is no modal requirement ; 
25 of the 28 pre-medical curricula set up such a requirement, averaging 5.8 


1 Required physical and military training are not included in this study. 
2 Wherever other units of credit were used they were reduced to the semester hour basis. 
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semester hours, with the mode at 6 hours, etc. Glancing down this column 
one finds that a requirement in English is well-nigh universal in professional 
and preprofessional curricula. It ranges higher in amount for Dentistry A 
(combination curriculum), journalism, and home economics than for other 
groups, but is a fairly constant prescription. 

The second table, which presents the frequency of appearance of all 
single course prescriptions found three or more times in all the 230 curricula, 
indicates what tend to be the courses that make up the amounts appearing 
in Table XXII. Thus, in the field of English just referred to for most pro- 
fessions the prescription is the course known as freshman composition. In 
some instances (see the second row of figures) it is a course which combines 
composition and literature. Occasionally, but not often, another course is 
added to the prescription, such as the history of English literature (or survey 
course), any “English literature” (see Item 6), or public speaking. 

Foreign language-—Making a similar examination of those portions of 
these two tables presenting the data concerning foreign language, we find 
that there are fairly constant requirements in this field in curricula for law, 
medicine, dentistry (combination curriculum), education, commerce, jour- 
nalism, chemistry, and architecture. It is infrequent for the requirement 
to extend beyond a single year, i.e., 6 to 10 hours. Table XXIII shows no 
strong tendency to specify the language, except to indicate that it shall be 
modern or French or German. The curricula in chemical engineering and 
chemistry are exceptions in prescribing German. 

Mathematics—Both tables show that almost the only professions other 
than the engineering group making prescriptions in mathematics are com- 
merce, agriculture, and forestry, and these do not ask for the calculus. 
Nearly all the engineering group specify up to 16 to 20 hours, asking for 
everything from college algebra through the calculus. Manifestly, if the 
junior college plans to give the first two years of courses in engineering, they 
must offer such an amount of work in this field. 

Social studies—Law, nursing, education, commerce, journalism, and 
home economics tend to make prescriptions in this field. The only profes- 
sion asking for large amounts is commerce. When specified these courses 
tend to be as follows: in law, American or English history, American gov- 
ernment and economics; in nursing, economics or sociology ; in education, 
history or sociology ; in commerce, economic history, economics, and Ameri- 
can government ; in journalism, American or English history and economics ; 
and in home economics, a course in history or one in economics. 

Philosophy and psychology.—Law, education, commerce, and home eco- 
nomics each occasionally make prescription in this field. Usually the require- 
ment is for a course in general psychology. 
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Biology.—Medicine, dentistry, nursing, pharmacy, agriculture, forestry, 
and home economics call for courses in this field. Of the elementary courses, 
medicine expresses a preference for zoology, although often announcing 
acceptance of general biology. Dentistry and nursing are in agreement with 
medicine here. Pharmacy and forestry more often prescribe botany. Home 
economics sometimes, and agriculture often, insist upon recognition of both 
fields. Of additional courses, bacteriology is prescribed by nursing, phar- 
macy, home economics, and agriculture; physiology, by the first three of 
these four groups. To meet the needs of all groups in this field satisfac- 
torily, there should be courses in botany and zoology (or general biology), 
physiology, and bacteriology. 

Chemistry —This subject appears to be essential to medicine, dentistry, 
nursing, pharmacy, agriculture, forestry, home economics, and all engineer- 
ing lines excluding architecture. To meet the needs of all the groups the 
junior college must make the following’ offerings: general inorganic (or 
general inorganic and qualitative combined), qualitative, quantitative, and 
organic. If junior colleges as a group failed to offer organic, they would 
tend to restrict enrolment, except during the first year, of those planning 
to continue in medicine, dentistry, pharmacy, agriculture, home economics, 
and chemistry. If they failed to offer quantitative, enrolment of those inter- 
ested in pharmacy, agriculture, chemical engineering, chemistry and mining 
would be discouraged. To fail to offer qualitative would affect in this way 
almost all groups named as requiring chemistry. 

Geology, etc-—Geology seems to be essential to three groups only, agri- 
culture, civil and mining engineering—much more so to the group last named 
than to the others. Mineralogy is prescribed at all frequently only in for- 
estry, chemical engineering, and mining. If no work in these subjects were 
offered, the discouragement would therefore apply particularly to the pro- 
spective student in mining. 

Physics —tThe demand for this subject is mostly in the pre-medical, pre- 
dental, forestry, and engineering groups, inclusive of architecture. The 
requirement is almost always for a general course of 6 to 12 hours. 

All natural science——The only professional groups not laying stress on 
natural science are law, education, commerce, and journalism. To appeal 
to the remaining groups requires of the junior college a generous offering 
in the sciences. 

All general requirements.—A glance down the last column in Table XXII 
assists one in arriving at a judgment concerning the feasibility of caring for 
each of the groups with a junior college offering made up entirely of the 
general materials which have so far been considered. (1) The “all general” 
here referred to should be understood to include all materials so far dealt 
with in this portion of the study and also all elective portions of curricula 
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where they may be selected from non-special fields. Assuming that the 
average total requirement is at 60 semester hours or slightly above, it may 
be seen that the following groups could meet all or essentially all of their 
requirements of the first two years, professional or preprofessional, in 
junior colleges with a general offering of the subjects and courses already 
specified: law, medicine, dentistry (combination curriculum), nursing, edu- 
cation, journalism, and chemistry. The requirement of the one-year pre- 
dental course could also be fully met. (2) Only two thirds to three fourths 
of prescriptions in the following groups could be met: commerce, agricul- 
ture, home economics, and all engineering groups excepting chemical engi- 
neering and architecture. (3) A somewhat larger proportion could be met 
in chemical engineering. (4) In pharmacy, forestry, and architecture only 
about half of the requirements could be met. If no special work could be 
offered in junior colleges, students interested in the lines represented in 
(2), (3), and (4) would need to transfer to the professional school or other 
higher institution at the end of the first year. 

The general work offered by junior colleges—A_ significant test of 
whether the junior colleges can make the offerings in the general fields here 
shown to be necessary in order to meet the needs of these special groups 
during their first two years beyond the high school is whether they are 
doing so at the present time. Generally speaking, junior colleges have been 
conservative in extending the range of work offered, being guided in the 
listing of any new course very largely by the willingness of higher institu- 
tions to grant credit for it. Judgment can therefore readily be passed on 
the criterion mentioned by reference to the tabular study of the junior col- 
_ lege offering in Chapter III. The fairer comparison is with the work 
offered in public junior colleges, since that group of institutions is to a 
much larger extent than the private junior colleges coeducational. The 
private institutions used in the study to which reference is being made were 
for the most part schools for women in which on this account relatively 
little effort would be made to meet the needs of the most of the professions 
represented in the present study, which to date have recruited their mem- 
bers almost exclusively from men. Comparison of the average amounts of 
work in each of the general fields listed in Table XXII with the cortespond- 
ing averages in Table XVI shows the average public junior college to be 
well prepared from the standpoint of amount of work in each of the major 
general fields. Likewise, a comparison of the list of courses in Table XXIII 
with those for public junior colleges in Tables VII-XII, and elsewhere on 
Pp. 33-37, shows a strikingly satisfactory correspondence of proportionate 
representation of courses. A careful examination will show some discrep- 
ancies in the junior college offerings, such as an absence of biochemistry, a 
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too meager recurrence of entomology or physiology, etc. But, as a whole, 
in view of the youth of the junior college movement, the results of such a 
comparison are favorable to it. 


III. PRESCRIPTIONS IN SPECIAL SuBJECTs AND Supyecr Groups 


Commerce.—lt appears in Tables XXIV and XXV that the only curri- 
cula requiring much (beyond the first course in economics which has been 
listed as a part of general training) in this special field are those in com- 
merce or business administration itself (see Profession 8 in these tables). 
The average and modal total numbers of semester hours of this special work 
prescribed in these curricula are 12.6 and 16, respectively. Accounting and 
commercial geography are the courses more commonly called for, with 
others in money and banking, statistics, the theory of investments, and busi- 
ness English less frequently insisted upon. 

Pharmacy.—Similarly the work in pharmacy is demanded almost ex- 
clusively in the curricula preparing for participation in the occupation bear- 
ing that name, although there is one instance in the pre-dental group of a 
requirement in this field. Some of the particular courses required are to be 
found listed in Table XXV. 

The remarkably large average and modal total numbers of hours of work 
to be found in Table XXIV deserve some special comment. It has already 
been indicated that in this study we have included the first two years of 
three-year (2 cases) and four-year (6 cases) curricula in pharmacy. Those 
conversant with curricula in this field will know that in these four-year and 
sometimes even in the three-year curricula the professional work is often 
placed in the first two years and the general work for the most part in the 
upper years. This reversal of the usual procedure in training for the pro- 
fessions is doubtless due to the desire of those contemplating entrance to 
this occupation to achieve their objective in a short period of two years 
and their unwillingness to defer entrance to occupational activity until they 
have completed a four-year curriculum. Some of them, however, do sub- 
sequently aspire to a degree and for them the longer curricula have been 
provided. This situation is probably not what those in charge of schools 
of pharmacy prefer. It is thus conceivable that the authorities in schools 
of pharmacy to Which this description applies might be ready to accept the 
general training if taken in junior colleges before the student enters upon 
the more strictly special work in the curricula in pharmacy. 

Nursing —The prescription of work that has been grouped in this field 
is so infrequent, even in preprofessional curricula bearing the same name, 
that the junior college would seldom indeed be called upon to, give courses 
rheler en 

Education —The only groups prescribing work in this field are the 
teaching profession and, for the reason that graduates of curricula in the 
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field often enter teaching work, home economics. The only courses pre- 
scribed with anything like frequency are methods of study and educational 
psychology. The former of these is not strictly a special course, being re- 
quired for the purpose of improving the student’s study technique, rather 
than as professional training for teaching. The requirement is so uncom- 
mon that in very few instances, if no education were offered or taken in 
the junior college program, would the student be embarrassed in articulat- 
ing what he has had in the first two years with the advanced work of his 
choice in standard higher institutions. 

Library science-—Such infrequent requirements in this field as are made 
are not for special training for librarian, but for general training in library 
technique essential to all students. When required, this work is small in 
amount, and no junior college with adequate library facilities and a prop- 
erly trained librarian should find the offering of the course listed in Table 
XXV_ impossible. 

Journalism.—Three of the four curricula in journalism whose first two 
years were canvassed for this study prescribe work in the specialty con- 
cerned. Here again the amount of special work tends to be so small as to 
predict little or no embarrassment to the graduate of the junior college, if 
he seeks admission to the third year of a higher institution and plans to 
continue in journalism. 

Agriculture, forestry, home economics.—Each of these special subjects, 
like most of those so far dealt with, has a content peculiar to the occupa- 
tional groups it represents. Agriculture, as may be seen in Tables XXIV 
and XXV, constitutes a large portion—on the average almost a year’s work, 
in fact—of the first two years of professional curricula bearing this special 
title, but appears occasionally in forestry curricula as a course in soils and 
in curricula in home economics under two. course names, gardening and 
agricultural chemistry. Courses in forestry appear only in curricula under 
this name, while courses in home economics are required, with the exception 
of an occasional prescription of work in dietetics for nursing, only in cur- 
ricula bearing the name home economics. In these cases the average and 
modal amounts are 17.7 and 17 hours, respectively, i.e., the equivalent of a 
strong semester’s load for the student. The courses which appearsmore 
commonly in these three fields are listed in Table XXV. For agriculture 
they range widely in character and content, with agricultural chemistry, 
field or farm crops, horticulture, soils, dairy husbandry, and poultry as the 
most common, others appearing less frequently. Most of the courses in 
agriculture are elementary or introductory courses in the special line within 
the field. The range of courses in forestry and home economics is not as 
wide, and the courses here also are of an elementary or introductory sort. 
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Graphic aris —The requirements in the field designated in this study as 
graphic arts lie most heavily, as may be seen in Table XXIV upon home eco- 
nomics, forestry, and the engineering group, including chemistry and archi- 
tecture. For forestry, home economics, and chemistry the prescription is 
somewhat less than for the remaining groups referred to. The kinds of 
materials emphasized are far from identical in all these groups (see Table 
XXV). For home economics the courses are in design; for the engineering 
groups they are descriptive geometry, mechanical, machine, and engineering 
drawing, and machine design; for architecture the courses serve the needs 
of that occupation by emphasizing special types of drawing and design. 

Shop and related work—Except for an occasional requirement else- 
where this work is prescribed exclusively in the engineering group. It is 
seldom prescribed in the curriculum in chemistry. Table XXV shows that 
the lines of shop work and their combinations run through some variety. 
The total frequency of each type of shop work whether appearing in courses 
singly or in combinations is as follows: 
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It is evident that if a junior college desires to attempt the work of the first 
two years of most engineering curricula, it will need to provide instruction 
in the first five lines named above. This does not seem impossible, since 
many high schools are doing as much or more at the present time. 

Engineering, etc—In this field there are requirements of considerable 
proportions in Groups II, 13, 14, 15, 16, 18, and 19. For forestry this 
special requirement is usually surveying, while for the engineering groups 
it is usually surveying and mechanics, with a course in materials of con- 
struction appearing with slightly greater frequency than the remaining 
courses. For architecture, the additional special work listed is in more 
applied drawing and design and in the history of architecture. 

All special prescriptions.—It is hardly necessary to do more at this point 
than to refer to the last column in Table XXIV for corroboration of what 
was said above under the head of “all general requirements”: the figures 
in this table show that if nothing but general work is given in junior colleges, 
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only the law, medicine, dentistry (combination curriculum), one-year pre- 
dentistry, nursing, education, journalism, and chemistry groups would be 
on the whole fully served thereby. To care properly for the interests of 
students in the remaining groups, efforts would need to be made to offer 
the special content necessary. 

The special work offered by junior colleges——Before summarizing on 
the problem of the feasibility of offering in junior colleges the first two years 
of work in professional and preprofessional curricula it is pertinent to refer 
again to the offering in public junior colleges—in this instance to that por- 
tion of the offering which is to be found in the special fields we have been 
considering (see Table XV). We need in this connection to scrutinize the 
situation only as it pertains to those professions already indicated as having 
considerable proportions of special work during the first two college years, 
as our concern at this point is as to the feasibility of providing in the junior 
college the special work in these curricula only. Feasibility touching other 
curricula is not open to question here. 

Little work in pharmacy is offered in junior colleges (see p. 39). For 
the present, schools of pharmacy now in existence seem to have no difficulty 
in caring for all those seeking to enter this occupation and it does not 
appear necessary or desirable, therefore, for the junior college, except per- 
haps in an occasional local situation, to endeavor in the immediate future 
to give the amount of special training found to be prescribed in the first 
two years of three- and four-year curricula in this field. This does preclude 
giving to such students in junior colleges as seek degrees in pharmacy one, 
and sometimes two, years of general work in degree curricula, the special 
work to be taken subsequently elsewhere, although, owing to the peculiar 
organization of many such curricula in pharmacy, this will be placing the 
work of a general sort at the end opposite to that in which it is now to be 
found. Should pharmacy evolve to the professional level (this level being 
determined by the requirement for entrance of at least four years of train- 
ing beyond high school graduation), as leaders in the field are disposed to 
believe it will, the junior college will be in a position to serve it preprofes- 
sionally just as it now can serve law and medicine. Should this genuinely 
professional goal prove unattainable and preparation for pharmacy remain 
on its present typically semiprofessional level (involving only two years of 
training beyond the high school), the full advent of junior college reorgan- 
ization will allocate curricula in pharmacy to the junior college units. In the 
latter circumstance, students in this line are such a relatively small propor- 
tion of all those enrolled in higher institutions that it will be necessary to 
establish the work in only a few junior college centers in any state. Per- 
haps even a single center will suffice. Either eventuation can be served by 
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the junior college, and it seems probable that rapid junior college reorganiza- 
tion will even hasten the clarification of the issues tending to confuse the 
problem of training for this line of work. 

Judging from the average amount of work and the distribution of 
courses in commerce (Tables XXIV and XXV) compared with the junior 
college offering shown in Tables VI and XV, there can be little question of 
the practicability of providing fully for the groups of students who plan to 
continue work in university schools of commerce upon completion of their 
junior college work. The absence of the course in statistics in the junior 
college offering is occasion for small concern. The extent of the junior col- 
lege offering in this field presages the ability to give this. course if insisted 
upon by schools of commerce. 

The junior college offerings in agriculture (see same tables) do not com- 
pare favorably with the special requirements in professional curricula in this 
field, but this is in part owing to the fact that public junior colleges are 
usually to be found in cities of good size where there is relatively little de- 
mand for special work of this kind. Elsewhere (Table CCXXI, Chapter 
XXXIX) the proportion of students likely to be concerned is shown to be 
considerable and any complete plan of junior college reorganization cannot 
lose sight of them. There is no reason to believe that the work concerned 
cannot be given in junior college units especially equipped and manned for 
it. In any state system of junior colleges the needs of this group could be 
conserved by establishing this special line of work in association with strong 
high schools serving territory with interests of a rural and agricultural char- 
acter. As shown in Table XXV, among the courses it would be desirable 
to offer in order to give the first two years of curricula in this line are farm 
crops, horticulture, soils, dairy husbandry, agricultural chemistry, poultry, 
livestock, and types and breeds of farm animals. 

No junior college offers work in forestry. The figures for this group in 
Table CCXXI in Chapter XX XIX make clear that an almost negligible pro- 
portion of students would be inconvenienced by the failure of junior colleges 
generally to recognize their needs. As it is desirable in certain states to 
provide training for this type of activity, that portion specifically occupa- 
tional could be offered in one or two junior college centers contiguous to the 
region most needing the service. Pending complete reorganization of sec- 
ondary and higher education along junior college lines, those students who 
plan to enter forestry would find it necessary to transfer from the junior 
college at the end of the first year. 

Public junior colleges would need practically to double their offerings 
in home economics to take care adequately of the first two years of four- 
year curricula in this field. The offerings in private junior colleges are 
almost adequate in extent and character (compare Tables XXIV and XXV 
with Tables VI and XV) for the purpose under consideration. As junior 
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colleges come to extend the materials of instruction for those young women 
who conclude their education in the junior college period, they will open up 
more work in this field and will at the same time bring completely within 
the realm of feasibility the giving of the first two years of curricula in 
home economics. 

Judging from a comparison of Tables XXIV and XXV with Tables VI 
and XV, respectively, junior college courses, though a little short, approxi- 
mate the special requirements in most of the engineering groups. While the 
classifications in the two pairs of tables are not strictly comparable, the 
amounts and specific character of prescriptions as shown under graphic arts, 
shop, and engineering in the latter pair may be judged to be only to a degree 
in excess of the work available even in these early stages of the development 
of the new unit. The apparent partial lacks in the latter as they concern 
most of the engineering groups are foundry practice in the list of shop 
courses, and in mechanics and materials of construction in the list of engi- 
neering courses. The facts that these are given in some, even if a small 
number of public junior colleges, and that many in the engineering field do 
not question the practicability of giving the work in strong junior units, give 
promise that the junior college under proper supervision can and will do all 
the work of the first two years of most engineering curricula. The excep- 
tions most likely to present themselves are mining and architecture. As 
with forestry, the numbers and proportions of students involved are not 
large, and there is no reason to believe that the solution of the problem of 
making the work available cannot be similar to that suggested in discussing 
that field. 

Before leaving consideration of the group of engineering professions, 
reference should be made to current movements to lengthen the periods of 
training beyond their typical extent. As this is achieved, the unspecialized 
content at the lower end of the curricula is almost certain to be enlarged, 
and as this enlargement takes place the giving in junior colleges of the first 
two years of the work required will become increasingly feasible. 


IV. SuMMARY 
From the presentation just concluded it may be assumed that strong 
junior colleges should find no insurmountable difficulty in endeavoring to 
provide satisfactorily for the following professional groups: 


A. By two years of work exclusively or almost exclusively general rather than 
special: 


1. Law (pre-legal or combination curricula) 

2. Medicine (pre-medical or combination curricula) 

3. Dentistry (combination curricula) 

5. Nursing (pre-nursing or combination curricula) 

7. Education (pre-education or first two years of four-year curricula) 
9. Journalism 

17. Chemistry 
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B. By two years of work usually for the most part general, but also in considerable 
part special (usually the first two years of four-year curricula) : 
8. Commerce 
10. Agriculture 
12. Home economics 
13. Civil engineering 
14. Electrical engineering 
15. Mechanical engineering 
16. Chemical engineering 
C. Until the two-year preprofessional curriculum exclusively general is fully estab- 
lished, by a one-year preprofessional curriculum exclusively general: 
4. Dentistry (pre-dental curriculum) 


D. Until the place of the occupation in question either as a profession or semipro- 
fession is established, by one year of general work applicable to professional curricula: 


6. Pharmacy (in the case of some four-year curricula in pharmacy two years 


of such general work would be acceptable) 


E. Until the junior college plan is thoroughly established and particular junior col- 
lege units, few in number because of the small proportion of students concerned, are 
specially equipped and manned to give the two full years of work, or until curricula are 
modified to prescribe a larger proportion of work of a general nature, by one year of 
general work applicable to professional curricula: 


11. Forestry 
18. Mining 
19. Architecure 


With the more general availability of opportunities of education on the 
junior college level, it is almost certain that the first two years of curricula 
in the lines here found to contain considerable of special material will move 
in the direction of more general content, as is already true for the older 
professions. In the meantime the special offerings will need to be made, 
if the student is to remain in the junior college for two years and also com- 
plete the professional curricula in the scheduled period. This means that 
such junior colleges as plan to serve the group of students entering upon 
agricultural curricula will need to add to the general offering listed near 
the close of the foregoing chapter a total of 20 to 30 semester hours of work 
im such courses as farm crops, 3 credits; horticulture, 3; soils, 4; dairy hus- 
bandry, 3; agricultural chemistry, 5; poultry, 3; livestock, 3; types and 
breeds of farm animals, 3. The particular courses and the amounts of 
credit represented in this and the following lists have been made up from 
typical requirements as shown in the analyses essayed in the current chapter. 
In commerce these additional courses might be accounting, 6; commercial 
geography, 6; investments, 3; and money and banking, 3. In home eco- 
nomics they might be food study, 5; textiles, 2; cookery, 5; costume design, 
2; and house decoration, 3. This field, however, lacks so much in the way 


~) 
of standardization of courses and content that less confidence can be placed 
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in this list than in those for other professions. To give the first two years 
of the four chief curricula in engineering, viz., civil, electrical, mechanical, 
and chemical, junior colleges would need to offer descriptive geometry, 3 
hours; additional drawing up to 5 or 6 hours or even more; shop courses 
including wood-working, forging, foundry, and machine shop; surveying up 
to 6 hours; mechanics, 3; materials of construction, 3. The requisite offer- 
ings in professional fields less frequently elected are, like those illustrated, 
to be found in the tables. 

Before leaving the discussion of this portion.of the report it will be well 
to point out again the fact that the description here provided is in terms 
of the typical requirements rather than in terms of the variations from the 
typical. The fact of variation in the requirements complicates to no small 
extent the problem of curriculum-making in the junior college. The prob- 
lem cannot be solved by merely offering the average or modal amount of 
work required in the general and special fields listed in this study. The prob- 
lems of curriculum-making for particular students turn out to be problems 
of articulation with particular professional schools which may or may not 
prescribe the averages and modal amounts in each field as herein presented. 
Nevertheless, the central tendencies shown give some measure of the prac- 
ticability or impracticability in the total situation. Moreover, the junior 
college officer referred to can always take comfort in the fact that in com- 
puting the average we always include some requirements Jess difficult to 
meet, at least as to the extent of special content required, than those at or 
near the type thus located. 


CHAPTER, V. 


foe Oho ND ATTITUDES OF FOUR-YEAR COLLEGES 
TOUCHING THE JUNIOR COLLEGE MOVEMENT 


I. THE Occasion FOR THE STUDY AND THE SouRCE oF INFORMATION 


The reason for making the study—One factor, if only of temporary 
significance, bearing on the place and function of the junior college, is the 
recognition it has or is destined to have in the world of higher education. 
The two foregoing chapters of Part II have dealt with the problem of 
whether the junior college can be expected to give the work of the first 
two years in colleges and universities, but the questions raised in this con- 
nection are not fully answered until we know whether or not after the 
work has been done it is likely to be accepted. Those who are in contact 
with the movement are aware that universities—at least those in the West 
and Mid-West—are disposed to accept the work done in approved junior 
college units and, even more, to look with favor upon their rapid develop- 
ment. There has been some doubt on this score concerning the separate 
four-year colleges. It was to ascertain the state of practice and opinion 
in this regard that the study reported in this chapter was made. 

The source of information—A simple form of questionnaire inquiring 
into practices and attitudes with respect to junior colleges was directed to the 
registrars of somewhat more than two hundred four-year colleges rather 
widely distributed over the country. Two bases of selection only were oper- 
ative in the institutions appealed to for response. In the first place, only 
institutions exclusively or predominantly separate four-year colleges were 
included in the list. Among the group were some bearing the name “uni- 
versity,” but none of these can be regarded as more than a university in 
aspiration only. Most of them no longer entertain hopes of this sort, bear- 
ing this name usually because the charter of establishment so designates 
them. Few, indeed, include much more in their organization than the college 
of liberal arts. In the second place, an effort was made to secure a repre- 
sentation of both recognized and unrecognized colleges, although, as will be 
seen, by far the larger number were of the former sort. These were drawn 
from a list referred to elsewhere (Chapter XXII). The unrecognized 
schools appealed to were also selected as far as possible to represent the 
entire country. 

Answers were returned from 168 colleges. As might be expected from 
the fact that the blanks were directed to the registrars, the largest number 
of responses (72) came from these officers. Other officers answering were 
deans, 40; presidents, 29; secretaries, 8; and vice-presidents, acting presi- 
dent, recorders, chairmen of committees on admission, etc., a few instances 
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of each. The large proportion of deans and presidents is to be explained 
partly by the fact that these officers are sometimes in charge of registration, 
there being no separate officer for this work, and partly by the fact that, 
inasmuch as the questionnaire inquired after some matters of institutional 
policy, it was referred by the registrar to some officer in a better position 
to state policies. To the extent that the latter explanation applies, we 
have additional assurance that the following digest represents better the 
attitudes of the four-year colleges. 

The distribution of the institutions from which answers more or less 
usable came is presented in Table XXVI. In this table “East” includes 
the New England and Middle Atlantic states (with Maryland) ; “South,” 
the southern states; “West and Middle West,” the remaining states. 


TABLE XXVI 


NuMBER oF CoLLEGES MAKING USABLE REPLIES TO QUESTIONNAIRE ON PRACTICES 
AND ATTITUDES TOUCHING JUNIOR COLLEGES 


NUMBER oF COLLEGES 


CLASSIFICATION = 
oF COLLEGES West and 
Fast South Middle West | Total 
Recognized saa per ener ee 32 14 | 75 I2I 
Wiirecosnized rem -eeaee ele: 10 17 20 47 
ANGI NUSS Sood aLps Om aeae 42 31 05 168 


II. Practices ToucHING JUNIOR COLLEGES 


Proportion of colleges in receipt of applications for advanced standing. 
—The next table (XX VII) shows the numbers of the institutions included 
in this study whose officers have or have not received applications for ad- 
vanced standing from students who have attended junior colleges. It makes 
clear that applications go to institutions in all sections of the country, but 
that not all have yet received them. The figures at the bottom of the last 
two columns indicate that 108, or about two thirds, of this group of colleges 
have been asked to consider applications. The applications come to a larger 
proportion of recognized than of unrecognized schools. : 

Honoring applications for advanced standing.—With very few exceptions 
all institutions indicated above as receiving applications for advanced stand- 
ing by students who have been in attendance in junior colleges admit the 
applicants to such standing. In point of fact, 104 of the 108 schools receiv- 
ing applications follow such a practice. Of the four colleges remaining, one 
answers bluntly, “No”; one, “a very few”; the third, “freshman work 
only”; and the last makes no response. All exceptions are in the eastern 
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group of colleges. It may be said, therefore, that admitting to advanced 
standing those who have done work in junior colleges is the all but universal 
practice. 


TABLE XXVII 
Numpers oF Cotteces Havine anp Nor Havine Recetvep APPLICATIONS FOR 
ADVANCED STANDING FROM JUNIOR COLLEGE STUDENTS 
(166 answering the question) 


NuMBER oF COLLEGES 


CLASSIFICATION West and 
or COLLEGES East South Middle West Total 
Yes No Yes | No | Yes No Yes | No 
| | 

| | | | 
HNECOSTIZEM | Mom. e edo 21a It | ° 128 | | 50) 24 83 | BG 
Unrecognized ......... £25 Ss 12¢ | 5 | II 25) anes 

SS ——_ —— } EE SS | | 
BIRO TAINS Nearseey ate te 25 | 16 27 50 35 | 108 58 


a. Two institutions report “‘very few.” 
b. Four institutions report ‘‘very few.” 
ce. One institution reports “‘very few.” 


Types of recognition of work done in junior colleges—The registrars 
were asked to indicate in the blank of inquiry by checking or by brief de- 
scription the type of recognition given to work taken in junior colleges, 
“assuming that the work had been taken in junior colleges accredited by 
some standardizing association or recognized higher institution.” The dis- 
tribution of responses is shown in Table XXVIII. It appears that for 
the whole group of colleges concerned, the first two types of recognition 
have approximately equal followings. Such larger use of the “hour for 
hour” basis of recognition as is apparent is attributable to the colleges in 
the West and Middle West, where this is the predominant practice. In 
southern colleges the recognition only of “such courses as are open to fresh- 
men and sophomores” is the more common practice. The “other types of 
recognition” set down by thirteen colleges are: on examination, four; on 
adjustment by heads of departments concerned, three; scaling down of 
credits, two; investigation of each case separately, two; credit lumped for 
each year, one; and recognition of freshman courses only, one. 

A full description of the practices in recognition will require the presen- 
tation of the most frequent of the comments or qualifications volunteered 
by some of the registering officers at the time of checking one or the other 
of the first two types of recognition. Seven of the officers describing meth- 
ods used mention granting credit tentatively or conditionally, the credit not 
being regarded as finally assigned until the student has demonstrated his 
ability in the college to which he is transferring. Five speak of a limitation 
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on total credit granted, the maximum being the usual amount earned by 
students during two college years, i.e., sixty semester hours. Occasionally 
other types of restriction are reported, such as a requirement that the student 
should have received a mark of C or better in the work which he has had 
in the junior college, that the student must continue in the subjects in which 
credit is granted, etc. 


TABLE XXVIII 


NuMBERS OF COLLEGES REPORTING EACH OF THE TYPES OF RECOGNITION 
oF Work Done IN APPROVED JUNIOR COLLEGES 


Hour Onty Courses OPEN | OTHER | No 
SEcTION FOR TO FRESHMEN AND | TYPES OF | AN- ToTats 
Hour | SopHOMORES | RECOGNITION SWER 
—.  ——— H 
TPAC Mite fear ietecione tees sate 8 8 6 zi 25 
Southitins cevsdecroet re 7 | 15 2 24 
West and Middle West 34 19 5 4 590 
ee a eo | 
SOTA: Seer reece 49 42 | 13 leur 108 


Summary on practices—(1) Two thirds of the colleges have received 
applications for advanced standing from students who have done work in 
junior colleges. 

(2) Practically all of those receiving applications admit the candidates 
to advanced standing. 

(3) The more common types of recognition, followed in approximately 
equal numbers of cases, are the “hour for hour’ and the recognition only 
of courses open to freshmen and sophomores. 

(4) A few insist upon examinations in the work for which credit is 
asked. 

(5) A small proportion of colleges volunteer the information that the 
credit is conditionally rather than finally granted, permanency depending on 
success in the institution to which the student transfers; others mention a 
maximum of the usual amount of credit earned in two college years. 


III. ArrirupEs oF COLLEGES TOWARD THE JUNIOR CoLLEGE MovEMENT 


The second main portion of the blank of inquiry opened with the 
question, 


What do you take to be the attitude of your college toward the junior college movement ? 


a. Encouragement? . . . . . 6b Discouragement? . . . . | “ec Other 
description of attitude? 


Table XXIX gives the distribution of responses. Because no notable dif- 
ference was found in the answers of recognized and unrecognized colleges, 
the responses of these two groups have been merged in the table. It should 
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be noted in passing that the task of classification of responses was not 
always simple, because the responses were not universally clear-cut and 
definite. The reader is assured, however, that the data as presented approxi- 
mate closely the situation they are intended to describe. 

The row of totals at the foot of the table shows that, for the country 
as a whole, the attitude is one of encouragement rather than discourage- 
ment. The exception is the group of eastern colleges which show a slight 
preponderance of negative attitude toward this new movement in higher 
education. 


TABLE XXIX 


ATTITUDES OF COLLEGES TOWARD THE JUNIOR COLLEGE MovEMENT 


DescripTION oF ATTITUDE 


SECTION No 
Encouragement Discouragement ‘' Other | Answer | Totals 
DASE come e GO ener II 13 12 6 42 
SKala, Sin ae ues pce ae en Oe 18 6 6 I 31 
West and Middle West....... 31 16 33 15 95 
PROT ATSG BUepeo siateysteys tienes cust ate | 60 35 51 22 168 


The “other” attitudes (see third column of figures) set down by these 
college officers do not fall under a wide variety. Forty-two of the total 
of fifty-one responses under this head refer in one form or another to an 
absence of bias toward either encouragement or discouragement. Terms 
like the following are used as descriptive of the attitudes: “unbiased,” “neu- 
tral,” “open-minded,” “watchful waiting,” etc. A few speak of “indiffer- 
ence” or point out that to date no attitude has found expression. Most of 
the remainder write in partial approval only, as “good for some parts of 
the country,” “see advantages and objections,” “desirable for women,” etc. 

Reasons for attitudes of encouragement.—A large proportion of all who 
returned the questionnaire supplied statements in response to its last request 
to “state briefly the reasons for” the attitude indicated. The answers lend 
themselves readily to classification. The reasons most frequently presented 
for encouraging the junior college movement are as follows: (1) fifteen 
point out the effect of the junior college in offering the opportunities of a 
higher education to many who cannot otherwise have them, i.e., popularizing 
higher education in bringing it nearer and lowering its cost to the student ; 
(2) eleven refer to the advantages, moral, educational, etc., accruing to 
students who are diverted from swelling the freshman and sophomore 
groups in larger colleges and state universities, and the resulting avoidance 
of “congestion” in such schools; (3) six point to the desirability of having 
the weaker private four-year colleges become strong junior colleges ; while 
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smaller numbers mention (4) the superior scholarship possible in junior 
colleges; (5) the “feeding of junior and senior years” in four-year col- 
leges by the junior units; (6) the “natural break” between general and spe- 
cial work at the end of the sophomore year; (7) the removal from the four- 
year college of those who want only two years of preprofessional work; 
(8) the “bridging of the gap” between high school and college work, etc. 
It should be noted that these reasons have much in common with what have 
been presented earlier in this volume (Chapter II) as the current concep- 
tions of the special purposes of the junior college. 

Reasons for attitudes of discowragement—The reason most frequently 
held for taking the attitude of discouragement toward the junior college 
movement is that (1) the standards are likely to be lower than in four-year 
colleges. This is set down in one form or another by officers of fifteen insti- 
tions consulted. It may be worth mentioning that of this number thirteen 
have admitted junior college students to advanced standing. Most of those 
raising this objection refer to standards of work, of equipment, of teachers, 
of methods, or of admission requirements, but an occasional college officer 
refers to the desirability of having advanced courses in process in the insti- 
tution in which the student pursues work on the junior college level or fears 
an unfortunate influence of association of the student with others taking 
work on the “preparatory” level. 

A second group of reasons given center about (2) the desirability of 
having students attend a single college throughout the four-year period. 
One of the ten statements classified under this head admits that if the junior 
college movement gains ground rapidly, it will interfere with the growth 
of the standard college. The remainder seem to be more concerned for the 
student than for the institution. Typical statements of this sort are: “‘it 
takes the full four years to get the real good out of that rich body of educa- 
tive influences we call the ‘college tradition’”’; “the junior college move- 
ment runs counter to the best traditions of ———— [College] which has ever 
emphasized the four-year course”; the student loses something in shifting 
from one institution to another as “it takes four years to get a true college 
spirit”; “the junior college is out of harmony with what we are trying to 
accomplish. ——— [College] prefers freshmen to junior college grad- 
uates.” In this connection it is pertinent to quote the major paragraph ina 
letter received from a college president in response to the blank of inquiry: 

I have no interest in what is called the junior college. I look upon it as a result 
of the fact that our universities have too much money and too little legitimate educa- 
tional work to do. I recognize, however, the fact that the money in these institutions 
and the men who are in them without legitimate educational work to do are certain 
to make the junior college a part of our educational system. I regret this, but I do not 


expect to change it. Some of my professors do not agree with me in their estimate 
of the movement, nor in their feeling about the university life of our country. 
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Other reasons are given, much less frequently. Four college officers 
believe that (3) junior colleges are not needed in their states, as there are 
ample facilities for higher education already available. The states from 
which these replies have come are Iowa, Pennsylvania, and Wisconsin. One 
or two officers give each of the following reasons: (4) the coming of the 
junior college will bring even more duplication by the college of high school 
work than must be done at present; (5) the student in the junior college 
has a poor opportunity to begin a “major”; (6) “the denominational college 
is the hope of American spiritual life and power.” 

Reasons for being without bias toward the junior college movement.— 
During the explanation of Table IV above, it was pointed out that almost 
all of those who expressed attitudes which they regard as “other” than those 
of encouragement or discouragement were “unbiased,” “neutral,” etc. It 
now remains to present the reasons given for assuming this attitude. In 
the majority of instances (nineteen of thirty-one reasons given) the authors 
of the statements plead lack of experience with the junior college or the 
recency of the movement. In almost all other cases the reasons given are 
those which have been given for taking the attitudes as those of en- 
couragement or discouragement. In fact, eight of the remaining twelve are 
clearly negative in import and might well have been classified as attitudes of 
discouragement, were it not for the investigator’s desire to represent faith- 
fully the states of mind of these college officers. 

Summary on attitudes—(1) For the whole group of colleges repre- 
sented, the balance of attitude seems to be one of encouragement rather 
than of discouragement of the junior college movement. The partial excep- 
tion is the group of eastern colleges consulted, in which the balance is to 
some extent in the opposite direction. 

(2) Where the attitude is not given as that of encouragement or dis- 
couragement it is usually posited as one without bias, as neutral, or as still 
unformulated. 

(3) The reasons most commonly given for holding the attitude of 
encouragement are the anticipated popularization of higher education 
through the growth of the movement, the advantages accruing from divert- 
ing the stream of underclassmen from the larger institutions, and the desir- 
ability of finding a position of respectability for the smaller and weaker 
private colleges. Other reasons are infrequently presented. 

(4) The reasons most frequently presented for taking the opposite atti- 
tude are the suspicion of low standards in junior colleges, the tendency 
these new units will have to disrupt college tradition by breaking across the 
four-year period at its midpoint, and the absence of need of more oppor- 
tunities for higher education in certain states. 

(5) Most of those who state that their attitude is without bias or as yet 
unformulated plead lack of experience with the new unit as the reason for it. 
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IV. CoNcLUSION 


Neither the current practices of colleges in the matter of granting ad- 
vanced standing to junior college graduates nor the attitudes of these institu- 
tions as expressed by their registering officers and other representatives 
afford much ground for any feeling but encouragement concerning the ulti- 
mate recognition of the new unit and the work given there. Although there 
are those which balk at acceptance of the work done and whose officers are 
disposed to question the right of the junior college to a place in the educa- 
tional family, considering the youth of the movement the situation is full of 
promise. Only a small proportion of the institutions of which inquiry was 
made decline to accept the work done either hour for hour or for courses 
normally open to freshmen and sophomores. Larger proportions assume 
the attitude of discouragement or one that is more nearly noncommittal, but 
the junior college seems already to have made much progress into the good 
graces of college authorities. There is for the most part an interesting 
approach to agreement between the types of reasons volunteered for encour- 
aging the movement and the claims made for it by its other friends as 
shown in Chapter II. 

As the answers to most of the objections raised to the movement are 
expressed or implicit at other points in this report, little needs to be said 
concerning them here. Attention may properly, however, be directed to the 
plaint of those who deplore that attendance upon a junior college for two 
years breaks across the conventional four-year period of collegiate educa- 
tion. It will be shown in a subsequent chapter (XXIII) that in middle 
western colleges at least for a full half of the student body the four-year 
period is now disrupted by the opening of the third year. Chapter XXII 
also indicates that this disruption is increasing rather than decreasing. In 
addition, these critics of the junior college idea forget that, since most 
public junior colleges are upward extensions of the high school, if they 
tend to shorten the period of training in the upper unit, they lengthen it by 
just as much as in the lower. This fact should be worth something in the way 
of compensation. Since subsequently (Chapter XXXVII) it will be seen 
that the better ultimate type of establishment of junior college work is to 
be as the upper two years of a four-year senior high school unit, there is 
even less ground for disparaging the junior college for the disruption 
referred to. It will be within the truth to say, as may be judged by the 
materials of Chapter XV which presents the facts on the advancing age of 
the college entrant, that the typical ages of students in this reorganized 
senior high school will be very similar to those of college students in the 
early decades of the preceding century. 


CHAPTER Vi 


THE JUNIOR COLLEGE AND MENTAL DEMOCRATIZATION 
OP HIGHER EDUCATION 


I. Tur Proslem 


Owing to current conceptions of special purposes bearing on the pop- 
ularization and democratization of higher education through the estab- 
lishment of the junior college, students of the new unit should give 
some attention to the mental capacities of those who are or who are likely 
to be enrolled in it. We refer here to those special purposes which pertain 
to the “rounding out” ef the education of those who will not, cannot, or 
should not “go on” (Purpose 2, Figure 4), to the provision of occupational 
training for semiprofessions (Purpose 3); and to the popularization of 
higher education through lowering the cost of such education and bringing 
it nearer the home of the student (Purpose 9). The expectation of many 
among those whose statements have been incorporated in the analysis of 
purposes presented, sometimes expressed and sometimes implied, is that this 
popularization will and should be accompanied by a wider range of men- 
tality than is now represented in these years of our colleges and universi- 
ties. 

The recent development of what are called mental tests makes it possible 
(1) to ascertain the extent to which the expectation is being realized and 
also (2) to canvass, at least partially, the question of whether our higher 
institutions are disposed to attempt to cope with as much of this type of 
popularization as has manifested itself without junior college reorganization. 
Correspondingly, this section will include (1) a comparison by means of 
mental tests of students in junior colleges with those in the same years of 
standard higher institutions, and (2) a study of a group of students in one 
standard higher institution as to the relation of their mental test scores to 
length of stay, degree of success, and subjects pursued during residence. 


II. CoMPARISON OF JUNIOR COLLEGE STUDENTS wiTH THOSE ENROLLED IN 
CORRESPONDING YEARS OF COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES 
A. THe Army Atpua TESTS 

(a) The junior college scores—The Army Alpha Test and the Thur- 
stone Test for College Freshmen were both used in this portion of the study. 
The reason for taking recourse to the former, in view of the more recent 
appearance of better tests for use with college students, is the availability 
in educational literature and elsewhere of results of these tests as given in 
a number of higher institutions. Norms and distributions on the Thurstone 
Test made their appearance in print after the mental test program, the 
report of which is first to be presented, was already under way, but plans 
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were sufficiently modified to incorporate some data on the latter for such 
additional information as they afford. 


TABLE XXX 


DISTRIBUTION OF ScorES MADE IN THE ArMy ALPHA TEST (ForM 7) By 581 


FRESHMEN AND 273 SOPHOMORES IN TEN NorTHERN PupBLic 
AND PRIVATE JUNIOR COLLEGES 


(Tests given December to May, 1921-22) 


Group oF STUDENTS 


| 
Freshmen | 
Scores Men Women Total © 
Per Per Per 
No. cent | No. | cent No. cent 
| 
200-212 oN eel 
195-199 S60 SV --| ole 
190-194 I o2 YI 2 
185-189 ate arenes Cor Shi es mene 
180-184 6 4.5 4 9 10 1.7 | 
175-179 3 20a 6 Ls3 9 1.6 
170-174 5 3-7 9 2.0 I4 2.4 
165-169 7 5.3 8 1.8 Ts] =2.6 
160-164 6 4s5 17 3.8 23 3-9 
155-159 II 8.3 17 3.8 28 4.8 
150-154 13 9.8 31 6.9 44 7.6 
145-149 13 9.8 26 5.8 39 6.7 
140-144 .... 13 9.8 36 8.0 49 8.4 
135-139 «..-. 7 5:3 32 7.2 39 6.7 
130-134 7 5-3 35 7.8 42 7.2 
125-129 7 5.3 38 8.5 45 7:7 
120-124 5 Buy, 31 6.9 36 6.2 
II5-119 6 4.5 32 7.2 38 6.5 
110-114 7, ig} 27 6.0 34 5.9 
105-109 5 Baa 22 4.9 27 4.6 
100-104. 2 1.5 13 2.9 15 2.6 | 
95- 99 3 2.3 24 5-4 27 4.6 
90- 94 5 3-7 15 3-4 20 3.4 
85- 89 45, 8 1.8 8 1.4 
80- 84 2 1.5 | 6 1.3 8 1.4 | 
75- 79 Biicu| z ca I 2 
79- 74 5 Hp 5 9 
65- 69 | I 2 I “a 
60- 64 m 2 I 2 
55- 59 I 2 I 2 | 
50- 54 I 2 I <2 
45- 49 
40- 44 «| 
TOPALas + r33 || ToO.r 448 99.9 581 | 100.0 
MeEpIAN 144 129.7 132.7 


Sophomores 
Men Women Total 

Per Per Per 
No. | cent No. | cent No cent 

| ne a 
peed 3 <2 3 Est 
2 2 | ay 
eae .* | * / eee * | * 
seal a 4) 1.6 4 | is 
Z 10.7 | 5 | 2.0 8 2.9 
I 3.6 | 12 | 4.9 13 4.8 
a) Een 15 6.1 20 7.3 
5 17.8 | 8] 3:3 13 4.8 
sees | 14 | 5.7 | 14 Bak 
one ey 14) Sy 14 1s 
2 7-1 25 { r0.2 27 | 9.9 
3 10.7 27 II.o 30} 11.0 
4| 14.3 19] 78) ag] Sag 
I 3.6 23 9.4 | aa | 8.8 
oe ce | r7.| 6.9 17 | 6.2 
I 3-6 | ty 5.3 14 | 5.1 
I 3.6 | II 4.5 12 4.4 
7] 2.9 7 2.6 
: | 4 es 4 i5 
E | 4 | 1.6 4 | 1.5 
ee Za) ee 2coul 7 | 2.6 
I 3.6 | 3 | r.2 | 4 xox 
ae at 8 3 | Mis? 
2 | 8 2] 7 
2 | 28 2 a) 
| I ee t | 4 

| 

| | 
sel haga ‘oe 
I .4 | 1 | 4 

| 

| 
28 | 100.0 245| 99.8 273 90.7 

155 136.2 137.1 


The tests were all given under standard conditions. The authorities of 
no junior college were asked to co-operate until the investigator had made 
a visit to the institution, located some person on the staff who had had some 
experience in giving standard tests, and assured himself of the integrity 
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of the authorities concerned. In the instances of several schools the num- 
bers of test scores is less than the number of students enrolled at the time. 
The writer is confident that the discrepancy in no case represents effort at 
omission of less capable students, but is usually to be explained by the fact 
that the tests were given to all students at hand at the time of testing. 
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Percentage distributions of Alpha scores of 581 freshman and 273 sopho- 
mores in 10 northern public and private junior colleges 
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Figure 9 


Percentage distributions of Alpha scores of 133 freshman men and 448 
freshman women in 10 northern public and private junior colleges 


The description of the junior college student body as to mentality will 
be accomplished in two types of comparison—first, of groups within the 
junior colleges themselves, and, second, of groups of junior college students 
with students in other higher institutions. The first of the former is 
provided in the middle and last columns of Table XXX and in Figure 8, 
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TABLE XXXI 


DisTRIBUTION oF Scores Maprk on Army AxpHa Test (Form 7) BY 189 FRESHMAN 
Women in Eicut Pustic Juntor CoLieces, 63 SopHoMORE WOMEN IN SEVEN 
Pusiic Juntor COLLEGES, AND 259 FRESHMAN AND 182 SoPHOMORE 


WoMEN 


In Two NorTHERN PrivATE JUNIOR COLLEGES 


(Tests given December to May, 1921-22) 


165-169 
160-164 


150-154 
145-149 
140-144 
135-139 
130-134 
125-129 
120-124 
115-119 
I1O-114 
105-109 
100-104 
95- 99 


Scores 


SU OOO CAC COO OS 
00.8 614) 000.9 sl eleiieie 
eer vecres Bee 0 
ee eerr cree ecece 
ee ee 
eee eee e ere reece 


Group oF WOMEN STUDENTS 


Public Junior Colleges Private Junior Colleges 
Freshmen Sophomores Freshmen | Sophomores 
Num- Per Num- Per Num- | Per Num- Per 
ber cent ber | cent ber cent ber cent 
es | | | 
I 0.5 3 re 
ac ast I TO. 1 vse ee I 0.6 
2 1.1 ae 2 OG eres sie 
3 1.6 3 48 3 1.2 | I 0.5 
6 a2 abe tas 3 14 5 2.8 
4 2.1 5 7-9 4 1.6 7 3.9 
9 4.8 4 6.3 8 31 II 6.0 
12 6.4 5 7.9 5 1.9 | 3 1.7 
12 6.3 7 Dy Pes 19 a3 7 3.9 
9 4.8 3 4.8 rT. 6.6 II 6.0 
19 10.1 v4 ry ey 6.6 18 9.9 
15 7-9 5 7.9 17 6.6 25 12.1 
15 7.9 4 6.3 20 7:7 | 15 8.2 
17 9.0 8 127 (| 21 8.1 I 4 8.2 
8 Ase 2 2 Pe | atelo rs, |) See 
12 6.3 2 32 20 77 IT 6.9 
II 5.8 2 = 16 | 6.2 | 9 | 5.0 
8 4.2 I 1.6 | 14 | 5.4 6 3.3 
4 2.1 I 1.6 gal) “as B 1.6 
5 2.1 19 7.3. | 4 2.2 
6 Re 2 22 9 oie 5 2.8 
4 21 1.6 Amt 1.6 2 Tet 
2 gu 4 | 1.6 2 rex 
I 0.5 ets 2 wal 
2 Hien | 12 2 ; Ten 
I 0.4 I 0.5 
re I 0.4 
I 0.5 
I 0.5 
| I 0.5 
180 | 99.9 63 | 100.0] 259 | 100.0| 182 | 100.0 
134.2 142.5 126.5 134.3 
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which compare the distribution of scores and the medians of 581 freshmen 
and of 273 sophomores in ten northern public and private junior colleges. 
While the distributions have much in common, that for sophomores is 
somewhat superior to that for freshmen. ‘This interpretation is corrobo- 


rated by the median, which is approximately five points higher for the 
second year than for the first year group. 
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Figure Io 
Percentage distributions of Alpha scores of 189 freshman and 63 
sophomore women in 8 public junior colleges 
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Figure 11 


Percentage distributions of Alpha scores of 189 freshman women in 8 
public and 259 freshman women in 2 northern private junior colleges 
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The third and fifth columns of Table XXX with Figure g afford a com- 
parison of freshman men and freshman women in these same junior col- 
leges. They show the superiority of the scores of the men over those of 
the women usually found in studies made with the Army Alpha Test, com- 
monly explained by saying that this test, being intended for use with the 
army draft, is a “men’s” test, not as well suited to testing the mentality of 
women. 
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Figure 12 


Percentage distributions of 63 sophomore women in 7 public and 182 sopho- 
more women in 2 northern private junior colleges 


Table XXXI affords opportunities to compare freshman and sopho- 
more women within each of the two groups of junior colleges represented, 
public and private. Figure 10 brings out more clearly one of these com- 
parisons. Both comparisons show the expected differences between the 
two classes in each group of schools. The table also makes possible a com- 
parison of freshman women as well as sophomore women in public and 
private junior colleges. The two latter comparisons are facilitated by 
Figures 11 and 12. Both of these figures make manifest a notable differ- 
ence in distributions and medians in the two ty pes of schools, the data far 
public junior colleges being somewhat superior. This is in part to be 
explained by some extent of difference in age and extent of previous train- 
ing between the two groups. While the two private junior colleges included 
are northern schools, they draw some of their students from southern 
states where eleven-year public school systems are to be found. 
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TABLE XXXII 
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DISTRIBUTION OF ScorES MapE on Army ALPHA Test (orm 7) BY 133 FRESHMAN 
AND 28 SopHOMORE MEN ENROLLED IN ErcHtT Pusiic JUNIOR COLLEGES 


(Tests given December to May, 1921-22) 


CLASSIFICATION 
Scores Freshmen Sophomores 
Number Per cent Number Per cent 

RIOANA, S oen eee | | 
HOVeROO es leek nr. cnuneics cite | 
ROOaL OAR eRe ceierivent: | 
TOS STOO MEI Ame ak sere ea ee ate | 
MOOS Ang ate merce o cisiss u4(rs 6 4.5 
TRG Bybee Maem eane B 2:3 Nag sae 
WACHIV ZS Ae aati a cena 5 37) 8 10.7 
THO HACe igre maine ic, ccmeorcanen 7 5.3 I 3.6 
MOO SOM We eomiiiraoeal sist eas 6 4.5 5 17.8 
HRSG TIGO) Msyeie a isicia cae o falcnsan ene it 8.3 5 | 17.8 
MGO= LGA eeneic Celiec zavesauornie aes 10g} | 9.8 | 
TUS SIRALO) | ay Io ory daca 13 9.8 abe aon 
WAOSDAA Te srak arate nea a sais 13 9.8 2 7% 
USGS OE Reece S.C Om eo OCR Gf 5.3 3 10.7 
PQOSESA epyaaeee aie awl sisaiens ans 7 5.3 4 14.3 
LARSON Grid contac cera 7 5.3 I 3.6 
AICTE er ener ean iano ane 5 Shy are ane 
TRUST EO  atepete isc roars es siete 6 4.5 i | 3.6 
THOWEUL Wea ae rar mane G 5.3 I 3.6 
HOS = TOO! freee ie trsteeere Gierecsss 5 BG 
MOOS mtytoen nee ate omens 2) ms 
OG KOO nanan a Sane oe 3 2.3 
OO se OAM eel sity aio ire erases 5 ay oe | ee 
ERM OO Ut tae ere bess eisciare see I 3.6 
ROESAL eee eer en eras 2 ac I 3.6 
TSG ae ee nee 
FO STAT A tea RE sh aiavs ont erste 
Sem OOM a acoeuale waise eke 
GO=NOA Me tiescise cacislereenn s 
RES Wp eeaeneedrocoace: 
BOS TAT ae eee ees 
AC AQ UN fai siee a Giasir niente 3 
AOE YL toes hcphe es OenOrL O G6 

BINOMUATIED orate feheres suctol onanoiloks 133 100.1 28 100.0 

INIBDLAIN Wace a me 144 155 
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Comparisons are not made at this point of public and private junior col- 
lege men because data are at hand for only one of the latter enrolling men. 
The number of men involved is not large, making for an attenuated distribu- 
tion that can have little meaning. 

A comparison of freshman and sophomore men in public junior colleges 
is provided by Table XXXII and Figure 13. The number of sophomores 
included in the junior colleges giving the tests and, therefore, in the table 
and chart, was so small that the distribution is irregular and broken. The 
data show, however, the anticipated difference between the two groups, 
both in the distributions and in the medians. 
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Figure 13 


Percentage distributions of Alpha scores of 133 
freshman and of 28 sophomore men in 8 public 
junior colleges. 


No matter how desirable it is to illustrate distributions for individual 
junior colleges, the usual small number enrolled does not make it feasible. 

Junior college and standard college and university scores compared.—It 
should be apparent that the fact or extent of popularization of higher 
education, as it concerns the representation of wider range of mental levels, 
cannot be ascertained without comparison of the data just presented with 
similar data from standard four-year colleges and universities. Such com- 
parisons are our next concern, 
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TABLE XXXIII 
DISTRIBUTIONS OF SCORES MADE IN THE ArMy ALPHA TEST BY 322 PUBLIC AND 254 

PRIVATE JUNIOR COLLEGE FRESHMEN AND 44790 FRESHMEN IN Srx COLLEGES 
AND UNIVERSITIES 


(Eight public and two private junior colleges included) 
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200-212 
195-199 
190-194 
185-189 
180-184 
175-179 
170-174 
165-169 
160-164 
155-159 
150-154 
145-149 
140-144 
135-139 
130-134 
125-129 
120-124 
T15-119 
110-114 
105-109 


40- 


Scores 


a ae 
© (ete 6 (ve) 0) ss) bs © 
ANCe Cicer 
ee ee essere oe 


Group OF FRESHMEN 


Public Private College and 
Junior College Junior College University 
Number Per cent Number Per cent Number Per cent 
4 0.1 
Bok 18 0.4 
I 0.3 20 0.4 
Nae | ak: 30 0.9 
8 2.5 2 0.8 Wa 17 
Ome 1.9 3 1.2 133 3.0 
ire} 3.4 a | 1.2 156 BS 
II Be 4 1.6 193 4.3 
15 4.7 8 Bui 218 4.9 
23 Fk 5 1.9 271 6.1 
25 7.8 19 WS} 282 6.3 
22 | 68 17 6.6 295 | 6.6 
32 9.9 17 6.6 351 78 
22 6.8 17 6.6 278 6.2 
22 ni 6.8 20 | I, 206 6.6 
24 7.5 21 8.1 261 5.8 
13 4.0 23 8.9 254 87 
18 | 5.6 20 Wea 248 5.5 
me 5.6 16 6.2 189 4.2 
13 4.0 14 5.4 104 4.3 
6 1.G 9 3.3 153 3.4 
8 2.5 19 78 141 a2) 
Til 3.4 9 3.3 109 2.4 
4 1.2 4 1.6 82 1.8 
4 m2 4 1.6 2 1.4 
I 0.3 ers AT 1.0 
2 | 0.6 3 1.2 27 0.6 
| I 0.4 26 0.6 
P | aia I | 0.4 25 0.6 
I 0.3 | ) 0.2 
Tl ol ee. | 9 0.2 
5 0.1 
3 0.1 
4 0.1 
322 99.8 259 100.0 4479 100.0 
138.4 126.5 136.7 
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A distribution of 4479 Army Alpha Test scores for freshmen in six 
colleges and universities is presented in the two right-hand columns of 
Table XXXIII. The institutions represented are Brown University (205 
students),? University of Illinois (536),? University of Minnesota (463),° 
Oberlin College (330), Ohio State University (2545),° and Yale (400).° 
The time of giving the tests in each of these institutions was: Brown, in 
the fall of 1919; Illinois, March, 1919; Minnesota, January, 1919; Oberlin, 
December, 1919; Ohio State, October, 1919; Yale, in the fall of 1919. In 
all but Illinois and Minnesota they were given in the fall of 1919, in the 
school year following the last “thin” one of the war period. In these two 
schools the tests were given after the discontinuance of the S.A.T.C. For 
all these groups except in Ohio State University, liberal arts freshmen only 
have been included; for this one institution students of freshman classifica- 
tion in all colleges with courses open to high school graduates are included. 

The first comparison to be made is of the two columns referred to with 
the freshman totals in Table XXX. The comparison is facilitated by Figure 
14, which indicates a large extent of correspondence of the two distributions. 
Nevertheless, from the standpoint of mental level, both the distributions and 
the median points favor the college and university group to some extent. 


paw3940 50 60 TO 80 90 100 110 170 150 140 150 160 170 180 190 200 212 


Figure 14 


Percentage distributions of Alpha scores of 581 freshmen in 10 public and northern 
private junior colleges and of 4479 freshmen in 6 colleges and universities 


1 Distribution of scores supplied by Professor Stephen S. Colvin, Brown jaryersion See 
also an article by him in Educational Review 62: 134-48. 

“Scores for freshmen in the College of Liberal Arts and Sciences only. Distribution supplied 
by Director W. S. Monroe, Bureau of Educational Research, University of Illinois. See also D. S 
Hill, Results of Intelligence Tests at the University of Dlinois. School and Society 9: 542-45. 


“Scores for freshmen in the College of Science, Literature, and the Arts supplied by Pro- 
fessor M, J. Van Wagenen. See also Educational Administration and Supervision 5: 163 ff. 


4 Edward S. Jones. School and Society 11: 389-90. 
SE, S. Noble and G. F. Arps. School and Society 11: 233 &f. 


® Distribution of scores supplied by Dr. J. E. Anderson, Yale University. See also School and 
Society 11: 417-20. 
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The six columns of data presented in Table XX XIII and the three dis- 
tributions in Figure 15 add to the comparison just made the opportunity to 
compare public and private junior college freshmen separately with the 
distribution in colleges and universities. The distribution of public junior 
college freshmen is shown to be not noticeably different from what it is in 
the colleges and universities when the data for the latter are assembled into 
a composite group. As is to be anticipated from the partial explanation 
supplied above, both the groups so far considered are to some extent superior 
to freshmen in private junior colleges. 
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Figure 15 


Percentage distributions of Alpha scores of 322 public junior college, 259 private 
junior college, and 4479 college and university freshmen 


Table XXXIV and Figure 16 provide a comparison of junior college 
sophomores in public and private institutions with students of the same 
classification in two universities, Illinois and Ohio State. The numbers of 
both institutions and students involved is less than in the comparisons of 
freshmen so far presented, but there are enough to afford a justification for 
presenting the materials. The students of this classification in public jumior 
colleges are seen to be somewhat higher with respect to both distribution and 
median than those in the two universities, although the difference is not 
marked, nor probably fully representative, in view of the small numbers 
of public junior college sophomores included (91). The sophomores in 
private junior colleges, for reasons already given, have a lower distribution 
and median than do either of the other groups. Data offering a comparison 
of public and private junior college sophomores combined with those in the 
two universities represented show no notable differences, either with respect 
to distributions or medians. In fact, the medians are less than two points 
apart, being, respectively, 137.1 and 138.8. 
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TABLE XXXIV 

DISTRIBUTIONS OF SCORES IN THE ARMy ALPHA TEST OF SOPHOMORES IN SEVEN PUBLIC 

JUNIOR COLLEGES (91 STUDENTS) IN Two NorTHERN PRIVATE JUNIOR COLLEGES 
(182 SrupENTS) AND IN Two Strate UNIveErsItIEs (1663 STUDENTS) 


GrRouP OF SOPHOMORES 


Public Private | 
Scores Junior College Junior ‘College | Universities 
Number Per cent Number | Per cent | Number Per cent 
POO=212s win wana cte aisiolore ay ee = | 3) | 0.2 
TOS“TOO! wenn nce see: bee ee a Lid 2 OI 
HOO=TO4) tasreeioyain. sieves Ae Leon 3 | ey 8 0.5 
TOS aUSOM me eee I reat | I i 0.5 21 1.3 
ROM Gasomaonacas ae oan sae se 29 15 
TEU O ates severe eras 3 3.3 I 0.5 | 47 28 
TZORL TA Mere se one siete 3 3:3 | 5 2.8 82 4.9 
LOS =LOO merce eueirere ciate 6 6.6 7 3.9 80 4.8 
TOOSTOA ae ret ieee 9 99 | Lie) 6.0 7 4.6 
IGG aS Omiettete eis. ccohersiete 10 II.0 3 ey IOI 6.1 
15 O= TSA Wane cierto 7 TM 7 3.9 123 7.4 
TAS=TUOh es torsion 3 he? | Hid’ 6.0 123 7.4 
TAOS TAA ree eee 9 9.9 18 9.9 107 6.4 
E35 =L3Ohraeyee secismeurs 8 8.8 Bow 12.1 126 7.6 
TE(CPAy & Genet ser 8 8.8 rs. 4 8.2 115 6.9 
T25=120) Greryeaerescoriei 9 9.9 15 8.2 102 6.1 
1205124 Goria aeiercneers 2 22 | 15 8.2 90 Sod 
TTS HT LO. cease 3 33 5 II 6.0 90 5.4 
UTOSDLA scx sie hex or euete 3 2:3 | 9 4.9 72 4.3 
TOS 1 OOMNP ne See I ae 6 | 33 2 25 
HOO= TOM Neyssaictorsvers aielsys | ie) 3 | 1.6 48 2 
ONSAO0M ata eterna saa | | 4 2.2 35 2.1 
OO=5O4 Sener eee 2 2 5 2.8 30 1.8 
Bear OOlmne sere. seers 2] 2 | | Tet 33 2.0 
SO=184 MMe totes I 2 II 16 1.0 
FB EeO Oa aeaeharete sees eats 2 L0 13 0.8 
DIT ees MOC ES 2 Tet 12 0.7 
OS =r OG ann nearer I 0.5 0.4 
60- 64 wiekthenelleaistersts 5 0.3 
Sole lol PAW eritera areata 6 6 0.4 
Ome SA ntiuape eters iets | . 
AGerAG arate aati oh | an 4 2 
POW orl tere tas cere I 0.5 I oO 
Below SON ryodetacenecana | 4 0.2 
MOUATE rere ne ee one 100.0 182 | 99.8 | 1663 | 99.9 


MED LAINiaeeiereate | 143.1 134.3 138.8 
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To give some idea of the small extent of variation among the eight public 
junior colleges represented and of the relationship of that variation to the 
distribution of freshmen in colleges and universities, Table XXXV and 
Figure 17 are presented. The former gives the distributions and median 
scores of two public junior colleges presenting almost as wide a difference 
in both as is to be found in this group of public junior colleges. Junior Col- 
lege C represents the lowest distribution among the eight. There are three 
with distributions slightly above that shown for Junior College H, but the 
numbers of students included are too small to make a comparison practi- 
cable. Figure 16 introduces into the comparison the distribution for college 
and university freshmen shown in the last two columns of Table XX XIII. 
There are apparent no striking differences, except that, on account of the 
smaller numbers included, the lines for the two junior colleges present a 
much more rugged contour. 
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Figure 16 


Percentage distributions of Alpha scores of sophomores in 7 public junior colleges 
(91 students), in 2 northern private junior colleges (182 students), and in 2 state 
universities (1663 students) 


As our higher institutions in such a study as the one here made show 
far from identical distributions, the last comparisons to be made will be of 
junior college freshmen with students of the same classification in individual 
colleges and universities which have so far only been represented here in 
one group. Distributions and medians for the latter are given in Table 
XXXVI. The data for all junior college freshmen have already been 
presented in the sixth and seventh columns of Table XXX. Facilitation of 
the comparisons is afforded by Figures 18 and 19. 
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TABLE XXXV 
DistTrRiBuTION oF ScorES IN THE ARMY ALPHA Test (ForM 7) oF FRESHMEN IN Two 
Pusiic JUNIOR COLLEGES 


Junior COLLEGE 
Scores (@: H 
Number | Per cent Number . Per cent 
HOO=TOAM My oniioatersae eres sine | en I | 1.6 
PGE 1G alae te aires nee | wee see 
POSS tt Dae eee er | I 1.6 
E75 a0 70), wr encteacderret ae wiiss | wee rere 3 4.8 
US 7d mer eR A eM toed ehocaronee 2 3.6 3 4.8 
NOSSO Me east saya nates | 2 3.6 4 | 6.3 
TGOTOL weer maener 2 : 3.6 4 6.3 
NG SEAO) Golo arcs Oot CD ODS 3 | Ges 6 9.5 
POOH UGA Scene seeterseieieiepe Nottie 4 cee > | 32 
MESO) Sooteoogn aac ooo te 4 Fee 5 7.9 
TAOS IA Aeayan nate tiene ache 5 0.1 2 | 2 
TSS=130 Vac ieysecer sara eyente Gea 2 | 316 5 | 7.9 
ECON Cee en Sean a 4 7.3 3 | 48 
TASER Ok eee Bea eC AOE 5 | 9.1 7 | II. 
T2O=T2A oe a sa srehledoeanrcuaefeuans 2 | 3.6 I | 1.6 
HSA Ole wee BEnoIO omnes Dos 5 9.1 | 2 4.8 
BLO UIA Ire aor eenia a> 2 3.6 & 48 
MOLERTN OR dete OED Oooo a eae 3 32 
TOOSUOA Ma Hetnina eotoas erteiee | I 1.8 2 Bz 
OSC! Sencoadsoacounacn 2 37 I 1.6 
QO=UOA aera toate eee eels 5 | 9.1 2 32 
BE= BOM sens serie cies | ii 1.8 Z 22 
B02 BAT aera die ecataecstabisieee I 1.8 I 1.6 
FASE (OER OSLO RAO ae ee | 
USS kata Hie TOC OO OTE I 1.8 Pine 
5 C5 Gor pacdonoddoaaqnace abe | acre | Be 
GO=s 04 are aoisapeolery on ieg « aoe brats 
GSE Oi a ereereicte eterstehee entree I 1.8 
OEE AIR cstere ater eitretscerteer sts I 1.8 
MODAL. Me acrioatamare alanine 55 99.8 63 | 100.0 
IMIS GS aoondeoood 130.6 130.5 
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These tables and the first of the figures make clear that the distributions 
of mentality in freshmen are not essentially different for junior colleges 
than for state universities. The second of these figures, on the other hand, 
shows a marked contrast of distributions and wide distances between the 
medians. The contrast for Yale is more striking than that for Oberlin. In 
attempting to account for the larger difference where the former institution 
is concerned, it should be kept in mind that Oberlin enrolls both men and 
women, and that, on the average, men score about ten points higher than 
women on the Army Alpha Test. 
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Figure 17 
Percentage distributions of Alpha scores of freshmen in 2 public junior 
colleges 


B. THE TuHuRSTONE TESTS 


Thurstone’s Psychological Examination was given to 206 freshmen 
(122 men and 84 women) in five public junior colleges. The results of the 
scoring are presented in Table XXXVII and Figure 20, both of which 
include also the distribution on the same test for 5495 freshmen in thirty- 
two colleges of liberal arts assembled by the author of the test.’ The results 
with junior college freshmen are, except for a less regular contour on 
account of smaller number, in no essential respect different from those where 
large numbers of freshmen in four-year colleges are concerned. The results, 
therefore, tend to confirm any conclusions to be drawn from those obtained 
from the Army tests. 


7L. L. Thurstone, Cycle Omnibus Intelligence Test for College Freshmen. Journal of Educa- 
tional Research 4: 265-78. November, 1921. Those acquainted with this reference will recognize 
that the distribution is here not presented in the identical form used by Professor Thurstone. 
The reason for change is the desirability of having a uniform mode of presentation throughout this 
portion of the report. 
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TABLE XXXVI 


DISTRIBUTIONS OF SCORES IN THE ArMy ALPHA TESTS OF FRESHMEN IN Four COLLEGES 
AND UNIVERSITIES 


(COLLEGE OR UNIVERSITY 
Minnesota Ohio State Oberlin Yale 
Scores = 
Num- | Per | Num- Pex Num- Per | Num- Per 
ber cent | ber | cent ber | cent ber cent 
ANCL aR Aaco a erORCne en | I 0.0 | a 0.9 ioe 
TO SeNOO IgM eee cat nc | re} 02] ai 2o4 2 0.6 7 1.8 
TOOSTO UME Mera isopiiicooe Ij} 02 6 0.2 2 0.6 6 1.5 
Tipe iste et6 ero AeeC aA OR ol 14 | 0.6 6 1.8 | II 28 
TQOSTO4 aos Seite 2 ose 4 09 | 28 I.I II gee Fue 55 
Peay ke Joi keer sie | 6 Sa gee ee oe 14 4.2 31 78 
TOMI AMM reine eee 13 | 28) 56| 22 ie ail 6 Ae ee 
OE -1OOb Manite wesw o| | 8 | 33 24 7-3; ° 39 9.8 
MOD TODA Hoen sia ee 16 35| 881 34 28 8.5 35 88 
TE RISOM Oe Sele ciara tetcaseee 20 aie ds8 135 | oa 22) OF 43 10.8 
TSOs0SAl Meee wrevacenine Bie | Og 230. ne 23 Tp eee 8.3 
MAGSDAO Pe esate oe ealeens ts 25) eed. m7 4 62 25 76|) 28 7.0 
Eales are a PM Pare 40 86} xs | 77 28 $5 28 7.0 
EES ec ae ae ee ee | 35 | 7&1) 350 | 5.9 28 85) 14 3.5 
EROS SAMs. ate peree a tees 33 Tau 179 | 7.0 | 18 | ne 17 4.3 
TOG EEZO A sek warekesramuesiers | 38 | 8.2 136°] i} 19 5.8 | 15 3.8 
TA0=NDAl C sreceasreersarsrasces | “260° 56 TOL EG 16 4.9 8 2.0 
UAT OKO Wes obosee 2 26 | 5.6 179 7.0 12 3.6 5 L3 
THIN OAR Whee ape ROR nee es a ee ee 10 3.0 7 1.8 
TOCHMOOMMS «ssi eree eee Mees | 20 |] 631 329 | 5. B 1.5) 3 0.8 
TOOSTOM Beene een 22 ASN a 1rs 4.4 4 12 aa 
EOL eee a ee 22) | eA Cat OS | a7 5} 55 I 0.3 
QO SOAM ee ene | «2 2.6 78 un! Ta} os 2 0.5 
SSSeitetd ym een PEAR acts ation | 10 2125 62 2.4 
BOENSAlecras owas cima roe | 6 | tee 49 | 1.9 ae eee 
FEE UO epee etree 6 | iS) 39 | 1.5 ie) 0.3 
GODGHWA An to ooene oshe 4 0.9} 20 Vy eee ae 
OR O00 suse rieenoeee re Iz} 20] o8| Te eaeetey 
GOS0640 tacoma meinececis 3 0.6 | 22 | 0.9 
BG as BOly is vara catenveleveamerours 9 0.4 | 
BOStG Ay ei aisitiosietoavertaiee ocr on 8 0.3 
AG=BAO in weir Anomecrncre 2 0.4 x ove | ‘ 
ANERAA, Oia ae Kaan anes | I 0.2 | 2 Gok aca 
BELO WaGOM nan erin | | 4 0.2 | are | | 
| 
ASOMAT r wiseeerdstndl ee | 463 | IoO.1 | 2545 90.9 330 | 100.0 | 400 100.0 
————— | Se inate 
NERD TAIN se iterates 130.4 130.3 148.4 | 159.5 
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Figure 18 
Percentage distributions of Alpha scores of freshmen in 10 public and northern 
private junior colleges (581 students), in the College of Science, Literature, and the 


Arts of the University of Minnesota (463 students), and in the Ohio State University 
2545 students) 
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Figure 19 


Percentage distributions of Alpha scores of freshmen in 10 public and northern 
private junior colleges (581 students), in Oberlin College (330 students), and in 
Yale (400 students) 


III. SIGNIFICANCE FOR THE JUNIOR COLLEGE MovEMENT 


The most obvious point of significance in the findings just presented as 
to the mental character of junior college students is that the authorities in 
higher institutions, more especially our state universities, have little or no 
grounds for the fear that the junior college in its present state of develop- 
ment brings into their upper years a flood of mentaily incompetent students. 
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These data make clear that junior college students are in this respect about 
on a par with students of the same classification in most colleges and uni- 
versities. 

TABLE XXXVII 


DISTRIBUTIONS OF SCORES ON THE THURSTONE TEST OF 206 FRESHMEN IN FIVE PUBLIC 
JUNIOR COLLEGES AND OF 5495 FRESHMEN IN THiIrTY-FouR COLLEGES 


Junior COLLEGES | 
—— COLLEGES 
Men Women Total 
ScoRES | — | : ; 
Num Per Num Per Num- ) Per Num Per 
ber cent ber cent ber cent ber cent 
See | | 
GOS TOG meraentne teat csariens eect val Ps Ere Ose saoal 4] oO1 
PS O29eO, neers hay tee 2 1.6 | ci. 42 3) @ wel srt oe 
LAO=TA OM acts se Seleerone 2) 1.6 2 1.0 77 1.4 
TL SOSMS ON an tieey. creo a eens ZB 1.6 2 1.0 123 22 
120-120 Meta enters ae 6 4.9 | 3 3.6 9 4.4 262 48 
LT Os TO we etoveeefees Fe ee Fi. ee 7 8.3 14 6.8 305 2, 
TOOSLOOM Mey. ce eae ee II 9.0 | 5 6.0 16 7. 657 12.0 
DOs OOn Iatracie cee rare 18 14.8 | 22 | 26.2 40 19.4 787 14.3 
SO SOM cai setae siseeoene 23 18.9 Tee ees 38 18.4 852 15.5 
FO=a 7 Ol tere Ae Waneeea 20 16.4 10 II.9 | 30 14.6 846 15.4 
GO= O00 Menor ee acter i7/ 13.9 13 15.5 30 14.6 732 733 
Or eb Oi cesar isiaieleOiatse weeps 12 9.8 5 | 6.0 17 8.3 422 75, 
AOS AQ@ Pras Hise eee I 0.8 Behe ease = 7.5 209 38 
BO=e 30 Pare earner ee I 0.8 I 1.2 | 2 1.0 76 | 1.4 
DOs 2 Omg at cane RED, | 37) 0.3 
UO KOE WSS toma nas oes | 4 O.I 
IR OATWAT waters exten erty 122 99.8 | 84 | 100.2 | 206 | 100.3 | 5495 | 100.1 
———— | ———$<_ |} —_._ | —___ | ______ | — ~ _ 
AVERAGE ......... 86.8 86.5 86.5 86.6 


Those who espouse the junior college from the standpoint of hope of its 
performance of those special purposes having’ most intimate relationship 
to the popularization and democratization of higher education, i.e., Purposes 
2, 3, and 9 (referred to at the opening of this description of the mental 
character of the student) will be inclined to deplore the fact that, even in 
this early stage of its development, this new unit should not be enrolling a 
larger proportion of students in the lower ranges represented. They will 
not, of course, deplore the presence of a large number of superior minds 
among the student body, their regret being associated with the attenuation 
at the lower end of the distribution. 

After all, it is not especially to be wondered at that the junior colleges 
have not yet achieved the type of popularization here alluded to. The move- 
ment is still in its youth. Being so, its full scope of function is not yet clear 
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in the minds of all those connected with the examples of the institution 
now in existence. As was noted in Chapter II, the primary purpose as seen 
by all groups concerned was the isthmian one of providing the first two 
years of work acceptable to colleges and universities, much as the earlier 


function of our secondary schools was pre aration for college. In the junior 
Vy prep g J 


college the earlier problem has merely been raised to a higher level in our 


system of education. Anyone who converses much with those connected 


as administrative heads or as teachers with these units during the first few 
years of their existence will soon become aware that “making good” with 


neighboring universities is a matter of compelling concern. And this is 
doubtless as it should be in these earliest stages. 
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Figure 20 
Percentage distributions of scores on the Thurstone Test of 206 freshmen 
in § public junior colleges and of 5495 freshmen in 34 colleges 


This dominating conception of the chief function of the junior college 
during these early stages of development is reflected in the scope of the 
work open to the prospective student—it is seldom more than that which is 
prescribed by colleges and universities during the first two years of a four- 
year period of training. The nature of these prescriptions has already been 
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made clear. Many of those high school graduates who are mentally on a 
par with those in the lower portions of the junior college mental distribu- 
tions have unquestionably considered continuation in the junior college, have 
weighed the possibility of succeeding in materials with which they have 
already had discouraging experiences in the high school, and have come to 
the decision that junior college work was not for them. The writer could 
cite instances, also, where those in charge of junior colleges take the attitude 
of discouragement toward those of this group who show signs of wanting 
to essay junior college work, doubtless either keeping in mind the necessity 
of safeguarding success in performing the isthmian function, or—which 
amounts to much the same thing—prompted by the feeling that those only 
should go on who can make a success of college work. 

Viewed from one significant standpoint, the data augur mental democ- 
ratization of the level of work under consideration through the extension 
of the junior college movement. This prophecy is to be found in the con- 
trast of distributions in state universities with those in institutions on private 
foundations, like Oberlin and Yale. A glance at the distributions in the 
tables will show that the private institutions are not alone in having consider- 
able numbers of students in the upper reaches of the Army Alpha Test; 
the major difference is that the public institutions dip lower down. By not 
being responsible to a public constituency, the strong private higher institu- 
tion has been in a position to draw a higher selective line. To date, this has 
been regarded as the right of a private individual or corporation. On the 
other hand, the two institutions on state foundations are in more than one 
sense in the position (not rank) of the municipal junior college. In the 
first place, they serve public constituencies which insist in a more or less 
definite way upon democratization, and in the second, they are both located 
in large centers of population which provide no small proportion of the 
student body. For instance, 388, or 61.5 per cent, of the first 631 fresh- 
men in alphabetical arrangement entering the College of Science, Literature, 
and the Arts of the University of Minnesota in 1921 had their residence 
in the Twin Cities or in suburban communities nearby. It would be sur- 
prising, indeed, if there were not among these some who, if a mental meas- 
ure were taken, would be found in the lower portions of the total distribution 
and who, on account of the proximity of opportunities of higher education 
at low cost, are willing to essay this higher level of work, when they would 
hesitate much more to do so if they had to leave the home town to attend. 
This is perhaps even accentuated when the only passport necessary for 
admission is a certificate indicating graduation from an accredited high 
school with a total of sixteen units, only six being prescribed, and these 
being four units of English and a unit each of algebra and geometry. "With 
the difference in distributions shown between these two types of institu- 
tions, we are warranted in anticipating an even greater extent of mental 
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democratization in junior colleges. It is likely to come much more rapidly 
after the more democratic purposes of the institution crystallize out of our 
current inexperience and after work more suited to the capacities under 
consideration is made available. 


IV. RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN ARMY ALPHA ScorES AND LENGTH oF STAY 
IN COLLEGE, SUCCESS IN CouRSES TAKEN, ETc. 

An important consideration in any decision as to whether we are in need 
of an extension of the junior college movement for the sake of democratiz- 
ing higher education is the degree of success of colleges and universities in 
providing opportunities for collegiate education to students in the lower 
portions of the mental distribution. The giving of the Army Tests to large 
numbers of students in colleges and universities following the termination 
of hostilities in the late war has afforded the occasion for making studies 
which inquire into the relationship between the scores on the test and the 
degree of success of students when measured by their length of stay in 
school, average marks received, etc. Portions of such a study are reported 
here, the group of students being those who were freshmen in the College 
of Science, Literature, and the Arts of the University of Minnesota during 
the year 1918-19. 

The students included—tIn January, 1919, after the discontinuance of 
the S.A.T.C., following the signing of the armistice, the Army Alpha Test 
was given by Professor Van Wagenen to freshmen in the University. Among 
those taking the test were an unselected group of 463 freshmen in the Col- 
lege of Science, Literature, and the Arts, 192 of these being men and 271, 
women. This is a much smaller number than is in this college in normal 
years, but sufficiently large and sufficiently typical to be of value in making 
a study of the sort reported here. 

The number of students included in the tabulations to be reported was 
finally reduced from the number above indicated to 344, of whom 123 were 
men and 221 were women. Those omitted were the following: (1) students 
who had begun their work prior to the fall of 1918 but who were still classi- 
fied as freshmen in January, 1919; (2) those who entered the University 
in January, 1919; and (3) several special cases for whom records were 
either incomplete or who were for some reason not comparable with the 
rest of the group. 

The grouping—On the sheets containing the names and the original 
individual scores to which the present writer had access through the kind- 
ness of Professor Van Wagenen, there was also for each student a figure 
indicating the P. E. distance of his score from the median of all the 463 
freshmen who took the tests. These distances, and not the scores, were 
utilized to distribute the students to the low, middle, and high groups to be 
found in Table XXXVIII. In the low group are placed all those students 
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with scores giving them P. E. distances between -4.5 and -1.6; in the middle 
group, all those between -1.5 and 1.4; in the high group, all those between 
1.5 and 4.4. This division places most students in the middle group, but it 
also leaves numbers sufficiently large to give meaning to the study of the 
low and high groups. Besides showing the numbers and percentages of 
students, this table presents the ranges of scores for each group as well as 
the median scores. It is to be read as follows: 26 of the 123 men included 
in the study, or 21.1 per cent, were in the low group. Their scores on the 
Army Alpha Test ranged from 61 to 102, while the median score of this 
group of 26 students was 92. The distribution of the scores and the 
groupings here made may be seen in Figure 27. 


TABLE XXXVIII 
NUMBERS AND PER CENTS OF FRESHMEN IN THE COLLEGE OF SCIENCE, LITERATURE, AND 
THE ARTS OF THE UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA IN THE Low, MIDDLE, AND HicH 
GroupPs WITH RANGES oF ARMy ALPHA SCORES AND MEDIANS 


MeN WomMeEN Tota 

Range Range | | Range | 
GROUP Bes of Me- Ber of | Me- | Per of | Me- 
| No. | Cent | Alpha | dian. | No. | Cent | Alpha dian | No. | Cent | Alpha | dian 
| Scores | Score | Scores Score | Scores | Score 

= | SaaS 
Low .... |, 26, 21.1] 61-102 | 92 | 32] 14.5) 62-102 96 58| 16.9! 61 —102 95 
Middle .. 88 | 71.5 | 103-157] 135 rs8| 72.5 | 103 —157| 131 246| 71.5 | 103 —157 132 
High =... 9 7.3 | 159-194) 166 3r 14.0 | 153%-184| 169 | 40 11.6 1538-194 168 

eee | | =f PE | } 

Toraus | 123} 99.9 | 61-194 | 132 | 221|100.0| 62 —184| 131 | 344 | 100.0 | 61 —194| 131 


® Through error a single case of a score of 153 was misplaced in the high group, i.e., five points 
above its proper location, throughout the tabulations to follow. Except for this case the range of the 
high group of women is 158 to 184, and of the total high group, 158 to 194. This displacement of a 
single case can have scarcely more than an inappreciable effect upon the findings to be presented. 


The mental level and the length of stay in the University—The first 
aspect of this portion of the study is a scrutiny of the relationship between 
the mental grouping shown in Table XXXVIII and the length of stay in 
the University. Before making the interpretations of Table XXXIX (see 
also Figure 21) which presents the results-of an effort to discover any such 
relationship, it will be necessary to explain that this length of stay for each 
student was measured in number of quarters. A quarter ranges from @leven 
to twelve school weeks in length, there being three quarters in each academic 
year. A small proportion of the students included in the study attended dur- 
ing summer sessions also, these being six weeks in length. During the com- 
pilation of some of the data from the students’ records in the registrar’s 
office, the person assisting proceeded on the incorrect assumption that the 
summer session was of equal length with a quarter during the regular year. 
The error was discovered before completion of the compilations and in all 
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subsequent instances attendance during the summer was recorded as the 
equivalent of a half-quarter’s residence. The number of instances of incor- 
rect interpretation of this sort is too small to affect in any vital way the 
results as presented. As the study here reported was made during the sum- 
mer of 1921, and as the data concern freshmen entering in the fall of 1918, 
the maximum period of residence possible, including two summer sessions, 
is ten quarters. The maximum for almost all students would, however, be 
nine quarters, owing to the relative infrequency with which underclassmen 
attend summer sessions. 


TABLE XXXIX 


PERCENTAGES OF STUDENTS IN Low, MuippLz, anp HicH Groups REMAINING THREE 
QuarTERS oR Less, Stx Quarters or Less, AND NINE QUARTERS 


Per Cent or Men Per Cent oF WoMEN Per Cent or ALi STUDENTS 
REMAINING REMAINING REMAINING 
Group Three Si | Three Six Dhree |) Six 
Quarters | Quarters | Nine Quarters | Quarters Nine Quarters | Quarters Nine 
or Less or Less | Quarters | or Less or Less | Quarters | or Less or Less | Quarters 
| 


2.6 | 48.3 B27 
26.2 48.8 15.8 35.3 51.0 13°38) | 32.3 50.8 
II.I 55.0 16.3 35.8 48.2 i500 ee g2s 50.0 


Middle 8.0 
High Test 


Low 22ehi | 42.3 38.5 21.9 eyait 28.1 Zo 
| 


The table (XX XIX) is to be read as follows: 23.1 per cent of the men 
whose test scores placed them in the low group remained in attendance three 
quarters or less, 42.3 per cent remained six quarters or less, while 38.5 per 
cent remained the full period of nine quarters (three academic years). Cor- 
responding measures for the middle group show, as is to be expected, 
smaller groups remaining through three quarters or less and six quarters or 
less, and a larger percentage remaining throughout nine quarters. The 
high group of men is small, but it bears out roughly what we are led to 
expect from a comparison of the percentages for the low and middle groups. 
The situations for women and for all students are not essentially different 
from that for men. The main fact disclosed is that much larger percentages 
of those in the low group are eliminated than of either of the other two 
groups. 

Colvin came to similar conclusions in a study of a similar sort concern- 
ing students at Brown University. He said, 


The tendency to eliminate the less intelligent students is indicated when we inspect 
the record of the Class of 1922. In this class, 334 men took the Brown tests. Of these, 
tr5 had left college by the end of their Sophomore year. Of those leaving, 14 per cent 
stood high in their psychological tests; 41 per cent received average scores; and 45 per 
cent low scores. . . . Substantially the same results are found in connection with 
the Army tests.® 


8 Stephen S. Colvin, The Use of Intelligence Tests. Educational Review 62: 134-35. September, 


1921. 
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Group 


Low 


Middle 


High 


6) 10 CO 5X0 40 SOROS) 
Figure 21 


Percentages of students in low, middle, and high groups re- 
maining six quarters or less 


The mental levels and the average marks—The next table (XL) is pre- 
sented to show the relationship between the mental grouping and the success 
as measured by the average of the marks earned by each student. To make 
apparent its significance it is necessary to point out that a literal system 
of marking is used in the University of Minnesota, extending from A as the 
highest to F as the lowest. In this system, D is the lowest mark for which 
credit is given, E is a conditional mark, and F indicates failure. The nu- 
merical equivalents assigned to these letters throughout this section are, 
from the top down, respectively, 95, 85, 75, 65, 55, and 45. To give courses 
bearing different amounts of credit their due weight, the method followed 
was to multiply the numerical equivalent of the letter by the number of 
credits; e.g., an A in a 3-credit course would have the value of three times 
95, or 285. The values were then added and divided by the total number 
of credits covered by the courses for which a student had received marks, 
the quotient being his average grade. 
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One other detail of statistical procedure requires explanation. Among 
the marks sometimes reported by instructors is I for “Incompletes.” In 
this study the practice, to a slight extent inadvisable, was followed of assign- 
ing to each I found the same numerical equivalent as an E, ie, 55. The 
reader will probably sense the unjustifiability of such a practice, although 
the procedure is not without some grounds for support to be found in the 
fact that this mark is more commonly reported for the less competent than 
for the more competent student. With a view to ascertaining the possible 
extent of influence of this procedure the number of incompletes reported 
for two groups of men and two groups of women was obtained and these 
studied in relation to the average grade earned by each student. For in- 
stance, for the thirty-two women in the low group there were reported 
seven “Incompletes.” The average marks of the six students receiving 
these were 65.4, 73.0, 74.5, 68.5, 70.8, and 63.8, the average of these marks 
being 69.3. This is an average of D, only a step above the E, of which the 
I was regarded as the equivalent. As these seven incompletes were the only 
ones appearing in a total of 513 courses taken by these thirty-two women, 
the misrepresentative influence must be small indeed. For fifty-six women 
in the middle group, who had taken a total of over a thousand courses, there 
were only six incompletes, and these were given to four students whose 
average marks were 71.2, 76.9, 69.1, and 78.5. The average of these four 
average grades lies between C and D. Here any possible total effect would 
be even less than in the preceding instance. 


TABLE XI 


PERCENTAGES OF STUDENTS IN Low, MinpLe, anp HicH Grours Wuosre AVERAGES OF 
Marks ARE BELOW THE Lowest Crepir LEVEL 


Group | Men | WoMEN | TorTaL 

[es Pe 
RO eee el eres rec tiaye eestor | 46.1 21.8 | 32.7 
INIGGDE aeolian an Beene se aa oot | 26.1 10.1 | 15.8 
elie lige Pein caehs, siete areas 222) Be | 7.5 


The table (XL) presenting the comparison of the three groups as to 
the average marks earned shows that 46.1 per cent, or almost a half of the 
men in the low group, have average marks below the lowest credit level 
(D, or 65). The situation for women is not as bad, but is far from gratify- 
ing, while that for all the students shows approximately a third receiving 
average grades below the passing level. Even in the middle and high groups 
considerable proportions of students are found to be similarly unsuccessful. 

If there is much special effort in a higher institution of this sort to look 
out for the progress and retention of the student in the lower end of the 
distributions shown, it does not make itself apparent in findings of this sort. 
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The mental levels and credits earned.—The percentages of students in 
the low, middle, and high groups, who earned during their periods of attend- 
ance—however short or long these were— less than forty or less than eighty 
quarter credits,® are presented in Table XLI. As many as 42.2 per cent of 
the men in the low group are seen to have earned less than forty credits, 
while only 13.7 per cent of the middle group make such a poor showing. 
The figures for women, although not flattering, are not as discouraging. 
Almost thirty per cent of all the students in the low group earned less than 
forty credits. 


Per cent. 
Group 0 0g) 9 (50 1400-950 


Low Women 


Men 
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Figure 22 


Percentages of students in low, middle, and high groups whose 
averages of marks are below the lowest credit level 


Another approach to a study of the amount of credit earned appears in 
Table XLII, which gives the percentages of students in the three mental 
groups who earned less than nine, twelve, and fifteen credits per quarter 
during their periods of residence. Bearing in mind that the usual amount 
a student expects to earn is fifteen or sixteen credits, it may be seen that 
large proportions of men, women, and all students earn less than twelve, 
or even as low a number of credits as nine. 


© One quarter credit is given for each hour of class work per week throughout a quarter 
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TABLE, XU 


PERCENTAGES OF STUDENTS IN Low, MippLz, anp Hicnw Groups Wuo Earnep Less 
THAN Forty AND Less THAN ErGHTy QUARTER CREDITS 


MEN WoMEN TOTAL 
Group Less Less Less | Less Less | Less 
than 40 than 80 than 40 | than 80 than 40 | than 80 
- | | 
JCA. 3 saree eee err an Oe ae 42.2 49.9 18.7 53.1 PAG ley 
Wik GClegmmrast. 2 ce nioree ie as C3 7 eS 8.3 | 27.9 10.2 | 28.1 
luo imeescns cate et cis | geibat 44.5 6.4 Bois Theis | aa 


Recalling what has already been reported above, we can say that students 
in the low group are neither encouraged to stay long in the University nor 
permitted to pile up much in the way of credit while there. 

Mental levels and honor points earned.—But what has so far been shown 
is only a partial account of the situation. More appears when a study is 
made of the relation between the mental level of the student and the likeli- 
hood of his accumulating any large number of “honor points” during a 
period of residence of a year or two. 


TABLE XE 


PERCENTAGES OF STUDENTS IN Low, MinpLzE, ann HicH Groups WHo Earnep Less 
THAN NINE, TWELVE, AND FIFTEEN CREDITS PER QUARTER OF RESIDENCE 


Per Cent oF MEN 


Per Cent or WoMEN 


Per Cent oF ALL Stu- 


EarninG Less THAN Earninc Less THAN | DENTS EARNING Less THAN 
: ss = 

Group | Fit- | ae | | Fif- 

Nine Twelve teen Nine | Twelve | teen Nine Twelve | teen 
| Credits | Credits | Credits | Credits | Credits | Credits | Credits | Credits | Credits 

| — — 

DRO Waeey rece echo ha 15.4 4s | 873 | 6.2 my |) OSES OS 1) REO I Ger 
Middle 17.0 | 64.4 2 We tOpn nl 65.5 Te 126} 654 
ISEPEIN Ape epeemne Boe | lees | eee A ot | 41.9 2.5) 162475 


These honor points are obtained by receiving marks higher than D, which 
is the lowest passing grade. For each hour of credit for which a student 
receives a mark of C, he receives one honor point; of B, two honor points ; 
of A, three honor points. If he receives marks of C in all his work in a 
quarter in which he carries fifteen hours, he receives fifteen honor points, 
if B, thirty honor points; if A, forty-five honor points. No honor points 
are assigned to marks lower than C. Advancement from the Junior to the 
Senior College in the College of Science, Literature, and the Arts, is con- 
tingent upon the student’s earning ninety credits and ninety honor points. In 
effect, then, the student to be advanced to the upper unit, must receive an 
average grade of C—not merely a passing grade of D— in an average of 
fifteen credits per quarter for six quarters. 
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TABLE XLIII 


PERCENTAGES OF STUDENTS IN Low, MipoLft, AND HicH Groups, WITH AVERAGES OF 
MARKS BELOW THE Honor PoInt LEVEL 


| 
Group MEN WoMEN ToTaL 
OR fertee ne ter Mes ete re eee Seen 84.5 84.2 84.3 
Mid dle esate a aicrcues teehee ee B77 51.0 | 53.6 
Fishite acct eu ethene | 66.6 22.6 2.5 

Per cent. 
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Figure 23 
Percentages of students in low, middle, and high groups earning less than twelve 
credits per quarter of residence 

The next table (XLIIT) makes clear that the student in the low group 
has practically no chance of advancement to the upper unit in the college, 
as 84.5 per cent of the men and 84.2 per cent of the women in this group 
received marks in all their work which placed their averages below the 
honor point level. This plan seems not even suited to the needs of the 
middle group constituting the great bulk of the student body, since 


more than half of these do not attain an average mark that brings honor 
points with it. 
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Figure 24 
Percentages of students in low, middle, and high groups with averages of 
marks below the honor point level 


Two additional descriptions of the honor point situation are afforded in 
Tables XLIV and XLV. The former of these presents the percentages of 
each of the three groups earning less than fifty and less than one hundred 
honor points, irrespective of the period of attendance, and makes clear that 
the student in the low group achieves progress against great odds. The 
latter takes into consideration the period of residence, setting forth the per- 
centage of each of the three groups earning five honor points or less per 
quarter, ten honor points or less, and fifteen honor points or less. The 
main finding of this table furnishes corroboration for the materials previ- 
ously presented and points to the same conclusion, that the plan looks 
toward the selection of students of superior quality for work on the upper 
level, rather than toward training of the student in terms of his capacity on 
the level in which he is enrolled. 
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TABLE XLIV 


PERCENTAGES OF STUDENTS IN Low, MippLz, AND HicH Groups EArninc LEss THAN 
Firty anp Less THAN OnE Hunprep Honor Pornts 


Per Cent 
Per Cent or MEN Per Cent oF WOMEN oF ALL STUDENTS 
Earninc Less THAN EarninG Less THAN | EarninG Less THAN 
| - 
Group Honor Points Honor Points Honor Points 
| One | One One 
Fifty hundred Fifty hundred Fifty hundred 
2 ce ee |e, ee 
TSO Wiser cease ttn a loutieere 53.8 | 73:0 ale 40:0) a) 087, 46.5 70.6 
INE (elo ia Hc bee nena 24.9 | 45.4 20.9 | 42.4 22,3 43.4 
li lived ap Wyeia o crore ci amortnnce ac 375 | 500 | 12.9 29.0 17.5 32.5 
TABLE XLV 


PERCENTAGES OF STUDENTS IN Low, MippLE, AND HicH Groups EARNING LESS THAN 
Five, TEN, AND FIFTEEN Honor PoINTS PER QUARTER OF RESIDENCE 


Per Cent or Men Per CentoF WomMEN | PeER Cent or Att Stv- 
Earninc Less THan Earninc Less THAN DENTS EaRNING Less THAN 
4 
Group | Honor Points | Honor Points Honor Points 
| | 
| 
| Fif | | Fit- | Fif 
Five Ten | teen Five Ten teen | Five Ten teen 
Se es ee ee ee ee ee ee 
| | : 
EO Wa eet acears 38.5 | 65.5 | 80.9 | 21.8 | 49.9 | 84.2 20.2 56.8 83.2 
IMEI ps co6oc 15.7 | 35:8 | 504 | 11.3 | 227 48.1 | 128 27.2 52.4 
Jala oly pee nencaeee 222 | 44.4 | 55.5 | |) amet | 22S ee.O 20.0 30.0 


The work taken by eliminated students—That the University functions 
primarily for those who can go on and not for the group less well fitted or 
less inclined to proceed with the work on the senior college level is made 
manifest in the next table (XLVI) which shows the subject groups repre- 
sented in the work taken by the thirty-two men and sixty-one women (of this 
total of 344 students) who left the University sometime between the end of 
their second quarter of residence and the beginning of what would have been 
their third year in the University—a total of ninety-three students who did 
not remain beyond what we regard as the junior college period of educa- 
tion. While doubtless some of these materials, perhaps even most of them, 
may be looked upon as appropriate for the education of students not going 
on, others are of little value for terminal training. Such would be the work 
in foreign language, usually French or Spanish of an elementary sort, or 
mathematics. ‘he former was taken in greater or less amount by almost all 
those who dropped out—by eighty-five per cent of the total number, in fact. 
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Mathematics was taken by two thirds of the men, but by a smaller propor- 
tion of the women. ‘The taking of work in both of these subject groups, 
especially the particular courses pursued by the students under consider- 
ation, assumes subsequent work in the same or closely related lines. They 
are in effect, when taken by a student who does not proceed as is assumed, 
lower portions of a truncated curriculum, not the culminal portions of a 
shorter period of education better suited to the needs of those eliminated. 
This is remote from “rounding out” the education of students not going on. 


Per cent. 
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Figure 25 
Percentages of students in low, middle, and high groups earning less than 
ro honor points per quarter of residence 


It is perhaps gratuitous to restate in this connection that there are among 
these eliminated students some whose Army Test scores were in the middle 
and high groups as here classified. The proportions are, however, much 
smaller than for the low group. Notwithstanding their superiority, the in- 
appositeness of the materials of a truncated curriculum are hardly less con- 
spicuous. 

This situation not restricted to a single institution—These materials 
would not have been presented were there any misgiving that they are not 
more or less representative of stronger colleges and universities generally. 
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The sifting process may differ in detail, but elimination and discouragement 
of those in the lower mental ranges who gain admission would be found in 
any wide study to be nearly universal. 


TABLE XLVI 


NUMBERS AND PERCENTAGES OF ELIMINATED STUDENTS TAKING COURSES IN CERTAIN 
Supyect Groups 


| MEN (32) WoMeEN (61) ALL ELIMINATED 


Number | Per Cent Number Per Cent Number Per Cent 


Susyect Group 


4 | 


English and rhetoric ..... |) 20 QI 59 97 88 95 

Horeiom anciacems eee | 24 75 55 go 79 85 

iMathemeticsmercertrreeis | 21 66 16 26 37 39 

GENES = accoscoansccouaur | 23 2 52 5 75 81 

Psychology and philosophy | 8 25 19 31 27 29 

Soctalastibiects mere nero as, 84 59 07 86 92 
Per cent. 


Subject Group O 10 2 30 40 53 60 70 80 9% 100 
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Figure 26 


Percentages of eliminated students taking courses in certain subject groups 


It is not out of place in this connection to refer to a study reparted in 
Chapter XXIIT of the extent of elimination and retention through sopho- 
more, junior, and senior years, of students enrolling as freshmen = standard 
higher institutions. In brief, this study indicates that in mid-western col- 
leges at least, only approximately a half of these freshmen return for a third 
year of work. As relatively few transfer to other institutions, this large 
proportion of students is, like the eliminates of the University of Minne- 
sota, pursuing what is for them an unfinished education. Certainly, when 
the proportion of those eliminated mounts to such significant proportions, 
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it is high time to give consideration to the kinds of materials in their 
curricula. 

College freshmen and the literate white draft compared—Having re- 
vealed something (1) of the range and distribution of mentality represented 
in higher institutions and (2) of the relationship of the level of mentality to 
length of residence and to the degree of success, it is now pertinent at least 
to suggest the magnitude of the task higher education has yet before it, if 
it is to provide opportunities of training for anything like all of those who, 
according to our democratic assumptions, are entitled to it and can be ex- 
pected to profit by it. It is not impossible to accomplish this in brief space, 
especially as the Army Alpha Test, results of the use of which on college 
and university students have been utilized in this study, was first put in 
use by the United States Army on large numbers of the draft in operation 
during the late war. The means used, is a comparison of the distribution 
of scores obtained by the 344 freshmen in the College of Science, Literature, 
and the Arts of the University of Minnesota used in the portion of the 
study just reported with that of 51,620 men in the white draft who are all 
those men from the 100,000 native born “who took alpha only, or alpha and 
beta only, alpha and an individual examination, or alpha, beta, and an indi- 
vidual examination.”?° In other words all took the Alpha Test, so we know 
that they were all literate. ‘The distribution does not adequately represent 
all the literate, white, native-born men of the nation, because many of the 
most intelligent of those men had already entered the army as officers or as 
officer candidates. This fact can detract little from the significance of the 
comparison presented in Table XLVII and Figure 27. 

The distributions display a striking contrast. They show, in so far as 
both are representative, respectively, of college freshmen and of the literate 
portions of our white population, that college students are drawn almost 
exclusively from the upper reaches of the total mental distribution. Put 
in approximate numerical terms, the comparison shows that more than nine 
tenths of the former group come from the upper fifth of the latter. On 
the other hand, less than a tenth come from all the remaining four fifths. 

If it is conceded from practical considerations that even only those in 
the total population who now have some representation in the college group 
have a right to some extent and some kind of education above high school 
level, it can be demonstrated that the task of providing this higher education 
has been barely begun. Thus, those of the low group of freshmen in the 
University of Minnesota upon whom attention has been centered in this 
section of the study, with scores ranging from 61 to 102, constitute but 


10 Memoirs of the National Academy of Sciences, 1921. Vol. XV. p. 750. The percentage dis- 
tribution is taken from p. 764. Further description is provided on pp. 553-59. 
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16.9 per cent of this group of students, whereas this range of scores in- 
cludes approximately a third of the army distribution. It should be noted, 
also, that all the individuals in the latter group are well above the median 
score of the total white draft, which is shown in Table XLVII to be 58.9. 


TABLE XLVII 
PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTIONS OF ALPHA SCORES. OF 344 FRESHMEN IN THE COLLEGE OF 
Science, LITERATURE, AND THE ARTS OF THE UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA AND OF 
51,620 MEN IN THE WHITE ARMY DRAFT 


| Per Cent oF | PER CENT OF | Per Centor | Per CEnT OF 
Scores | FRESHMEN | Wuite Drart Scores FRESHMEN Wuite Drart 
0-4 | Sas 1.0 | 100-104 4.4 2,5 
5- 9 PEP | 105-109 | 7.3 2g 

10-14 | 3.0 IIO-II4 4.1 2.1 
15-19 nici | 4.0 II5-119 5. 8 
20-24 ae 4.4 120-124 4.9 1.4 
25-20 ey, 4.9 | 125-120 &.1 1.4 
30-34 | ae 5.3 | 130-134 7.6 5 ee 
35-39 see 5.3 135-130 | 7.0 1.0 
40-44 ae | mee 140-144 9.9 0.8 
45-40 has | 5.4 145-140 6.1 0.8 
50-54 ne : Ce | “xg6-x5q | 7.3 0.7 
55-590 a | 5.2 155-150 4.4 0.5 
60-64 0.5 4.0 | 160-164 | ee 0.4 
65-60 1.2 4.4 165-169 | 1.4 0.3 
70-74 | 0.3 4.4 170-174 1.7 0.3 
75-70 m2 3.9 175-179 EY 0.2 
80-84 | 0.9 3.6 180-184 io 0.1 
85-89 2.0 3.4 185-189 | Bee 0.1 
90-94 | 1.7 | 3.2 | TQ0-104 | 0.3 
95-99 5.5 | 2.9 | stot eeos dl 

OTA Ta rarcprcnr ert erences een Prince tee eh ee 100.1 90.8 

SVU EARN tS rece tern anti t eeset 0 VAR Teen Oe, a 13L2 58.90 


The last contrast of figures is, of course, far from the same thing as 
stating that 16.9 per cent of all the 30 per cent, let us say, of our white 
literate population of appropriate ages are enjoying the opportunities of 
some extent of higher education. An estimate along these lines that would 
be dependable would be difficult to make. But when it is remembered that 
few, if any, of the students of this range of mentality obtain entrance to 
some of our stronger institutions, and that, in most of the others to which 
they are admitted, they are soon discouraged by the sifting process well- 
nigh universal, the educational opportunities for them, except as provided in 
the high schools, which many of them have completed and increasing pro- 
portions will complete, may be judged to be almost totally absent. In the 

“See Table XXXVI. 
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face of the rising tide of education, elsewhere shown to be affecting larger 
and larger proportions of the population, present facilities in standard col- 
leges and universities strike one as distressingly ineffectual. 

The solution of the problem.—In this situation, neither the American 
ideal of democratic education nor the scholastic ideals of standard colleges 
and universities seem likely soon to give way. It would require some gi- 
gantic force now undiscernibie to wrench from us our conviction that we 
must attain both mental and financial democratization of educational oppor- 
tunities to a much larger extent than now obtains. In consequence, the tide 
is almost certain to continue to rise and the opportunities to reach down 
increasingly to the mental levels we have seen to be now relatively untouched. 
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Figure 27 


Percentage distributions of Alpha scores of 344 freshmen in the College of Science, 
Literature, and the Arts of the University of Minnesota and of 51,620 men in the 
white army draft (Lines A and B divide the middle group of Minnesota freshmen 
from the low group at the left and the high group at the right. Line M indicates the 
median of the white army draft.) 


On the other hand, the sifting process seems almost inherent in our pres- 
ent college and university system and is not without important considerations 
to recommend it. It is in the nature of these institutions offering 
periods of training four or more years in length to administer require- 
ments in terms of their full duration, whether these are of particular courses 
prescribed or of quantity and quality of work to be done. A host of their 
traditions has grown out of the contemplation of the completion of a full 
four-year course, or more. Pressed with this flood of “inferior” candidates 
for higher education, many of whom, although deserving some extent of 
opportunity beyond the present high school level; are not warranted in 
aspiring to a full traditional college or university course, they have proceeded 
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to protect the longer courses against the inundation by one or another 
process of selection. Many of the private and some of the public institu- 
tions have set up barriers at entrance, e.g., the plan of accepting only can- 
didates whose high school averages place them in the upper two thirds of 
their classes, the requirement of passing a rigid entrance examination, or 
the prescription for admission of large numbers of units in subjects of high 
selective value, such as ancient languages and mathematics. These have 
often been justified by absence of facilities for taking care of larger numbers 
of students. Others, more of them subject to public than to private control, 
not being in a position to bar such students at entrance, set up more or less 
elaborate, but effective devices of sifting to which the students are subjected 
after entrance. Still other institutions operate two types of selection, one 
previous to, the other subsequent to, admission. 

Viewed from this standpoint of success in courses four or more years 
in length, these plans of exclusion are not open to unqualified condemnation. 
It is when attention centers around the broader service which must be ren- 
dered those who are now being excluded that the unendurableness of such 
plans becomes conspicuous. However, their universality and their com- 
patibility with long course traditions assure us that they are almost as 
unlikely soon to disappear as is our general acceptance of the concept of a 
democratic higher education. In consequence, without reorganization it 
must be long indeed before mental democratization can be achieved. The 
hope must rest, not in readjustments within colleges and universities of the 
current type, but in institutions in which the first two years under considera- 
tion are terminal grades. ‘That is to say, it rests in the utilization of the 
junior college idea. Our assurance that the interests of those who will not 
or should not go beyond first and second college years will be better con- 
served in such an institution than in their present location is grounded in 
the fact that the lower schools with which this work should be associated 
have already made propitious beginnings toward differentiating work for 
those who can and should, and for those who cannot or should not, continue 
their education. 


CHAPTER VII 


THE JUNIOR COLLEGE AND ECONOMIC DEMOCRATIZATION 
OP HIGHER EDUCATION 


I. THe Craim Mabe For THE JUNIOR CoLLEGE AND How EXAMINED 


It was shown in Chapter I] that large proportions of the literature deal- 
ing with the junior college and of the catalogues of public junior colleges 
contend that the new unit is designed to popularize higher education. This 
popularization is to be accomplished, say the friends of the new unit, through 
the influence of lowered costs and of sheer proximity of opportunities for 
the first two years of curricula of higher schools. Notwithstanding the 
strong presumption in favor of the claim as made, it is desirable to inquire 
into it in order (1) the more certainly to establish or disestablish it, (2) to 
note the degree of its validity, (3) to evaluate the two main types of junior 
colleges on this basis, and (4) to lay a partial basis for policies to be pur- 
sued in junior college developments of the future. 

The lines of inquiry upon which report is to be made in subsequent 
sections of the current chapter are (a) the parents’ justification of the 
movement, in order to see what consideration in support of the junior 
college looms most prominently in their minds, (b) the proportionate ac- 
knowledgement of ability or inability to attend elsewhere of students living 
at home while in attendance, (c) the annual cost of attendance in the several 
types of higher institution both for students living at home and for those 
living away from home, (d) the extent of popularization through propin- 
quity of opportunities for higher education, and (e) the occupational distri- 
bution of the fathers of students in secondary and higher institutions, 
including junior colleges. 


II. Parents’ JUSTIFICATION OF THE MoveMENT 


The method of making inquiry of parents—One body of material as- 
sembled for the investigation of the. junior college movement which has 
some relevancy for the problem in hand came from parents of junior college 
students in response to a question put to them. The question was simply 
why the son or daughter concerned was attending the local junior college 
rather than a college or university elsewhere. The simple blank of inquiry 
upon which this question was printed was taken home by students of certain 
of the public junior colleges which were visited by the investigator. It was 
accompanied by a request to respond briefly and to return the blank to the 
investigator in a stamped addressed envelope sent with the sheet of inquiry. 
Upwards of 600 blanks were distributed to students, and a total of 
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199 were returned to the writer, coming from parents of students in four 
junior colleges in Minnesota, one in Michigan, one in Texas, and three in 
California. This number is sufficiently large to be representative. A total 
of 423 reasons was presented in these 199 responses. 

The digest of the returns.—The results of analysis of the responses made 
by parents is given in Table XLVIII and Figure 28. It may be seen that 
four reasons are given with much greater frequency than others. Of these, 
Number 2, home influences extended and Number 4, miore attention to the 
individual student, have no relevancy to the immediate problem and further 
reference to them will be deferred to Chapiers IX and X, respectively. 


TABLE XLVIII 


FREQUENCY OF APPEARANCE OF REASONS GIVEN BY PARENTS FOR THE ATTENDANCE OF 
Sons AND DauGuHierRs At LocaL JUNIOR COLLEGES 


MippLte WEsT? | CALIFORNIA ToTaLs 
_ Reasons —————— eS Se SS 
Number | Per Cent | Number Per ‘Cent Number | Per Cent 
1. Attendance at junior college | 
less Expensive v2. eccesas es | IIo B70) 33 26.2 143 33.8 
2. Home influence extended .... 82 27.6 | 36 28.5 118 27.9 
3. Training received as good or | | 
DELESES tah reye one ea ghee 48}, a62-) 25 1 as 63 14.9 
4. More attention to individual .. 28 0.4 19 eye 47 Thee 
5. Preference of student ....... x | LF | 2 1.6 7 re 
6. Duty to patronize local junior 
COlleH ers starts tos ete | 1.0 | 3 | 2.4 6 1.4 
7. Gap between high. school and | 
colleserbnid tec teem eeeer be etter act 5 4.0 5 Tez 
8. Student needed at home ...... | Saat i ee 5 T2 
9. General and miscellaneous .... | 16 | 5.4 | 13 10.3 29 | 69 
LE ORATIS? De torpieysereteee erste | 297 | 1000 | 126 100.0 | 423 | 100.1 


" Includes 16 responses from parents in El Paso, Texas. 


Reason Number 1, attendance at junior college less expensive, may be 
judged to have intimate meaning for the problem of economic democratiza- 
tion of higher education. It is, as may be seen in the table and figure, the 
type of reason offered more frequently than any other, being given in a 
total of 143 of the responses. It thus includes more than a third of all the 
423 reasons given. Another way of calling attention to the extent to which 
it looms in the minds of parents is to say that it is found in almost three 
fourths of the 199 responses made. It is interesting to note that it is not 
the most frequent reason given in the group of California responses, taking 
a position there slightly subordinate to Number 2, home influences extended. 
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A fact not shown in the table or figure is the large proportion of parents 
whose answers were grouped under Number 1 who state frankly that they 
“cannot afford” to send the son or daughter to a college or university else- 
where. This includes thirty-eight parents in the mid-western group, which 
is more than a fourth of all answering the question. The proportion would 
doubtless be even greater if all those who meant “cannot afford” when they 
reported “less expensive” had said so. 
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Figure 28 


Percentage frequency of appearance of reasons given by parents for the 
attendance of sons and daughters at local junior colleges 


Reason Number 3, in so far as parents refer to the equality of instruc- 
tion in junior colleges with that elsewhere—which is their almost universal 
practice in the reasons tabulated under this head—immediately implies some 
additional reason. Without doubt this is in some instances Number 1, 
although it also must involve certain others, like Numbers 2 and 4. 


IlJ. Astzitry To Go ELSEWHERE OF STUDENTS LIvING AT HOME WHILE IN 
ATTENDANCE 


The question and to whom put—One source of information in this in- 
vestigation was a blank filled out by students themselves. Much of the 
data supplied constitute the basis of the subsequent portions of the current 
chapter. A question in the blank which only students who were living at 
home were asked to answer was, “Could you go to college if you had to 
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live away from home?” The same questionnaire was filled out by students 
in public junior colleges, private junior colleges, institutions of the separate 
college type, and a state university. Only sophomores in the standard higher 
institutions were approached for the required information, but in the junior 
colleges the request was made irrespective of classification as freshmen or 
sophomores. 

TABLE XLIX 


BERS AND PERCENTAGES OF STUDENTS Livinc at Home 
Num PERCENTAGES S Ie H WHILE IN ATTENDANCE WHO 
ANSWERED “Yes,” “No,” or “DouBTFUL” To THE QuESTION, “Coutp You Go To 
CoLLEGE IF You Hap To Live Away FRoM Homer?” 


MEN | WomMEN ToTaL 
TYPE OF | TYPE OF ———————— 
INSTITUTION Pisa oe, RESPONSE Number | Per Cent | Number | Per Cent | Number § Per Cent 
Sixteen public | was ERT aS | 282 | 6725 | 285 64.2 567 65.6 
junior i INiouas ane earns | 30 | 72} 40 11.0 79 9.1 
colleges | Doubtful ..... | 08 | 267 110 | 248 218 25.2 
No and | 
doubtiul ... | 138 | 32.9 | 159 | 35.8 207 34.4 
cRotallierseerae 420 | 100.0 444 100.0 864 100.0 
| | 
Eight private L Viger eek eee | 8 44.4 29 70.7 37 62.7 
junior INKb act oeceine 4) 2205) 7 17.1 II 18.6 
colleges Doubrul yee 6 Ree 5 i ere Ii 18.6 
No and | | 
doubtful ... | 10 55.6 | 12 | 20.3 22 | 373 
Total eee Tt | zoo } Gar} i600 59 100.0 
Three colleges | Yes ......... 26 | 565 | 22 | 468 48 51.6 
and a state | No*<sv....0s 6 | - “13:0. | 5 | 106 II 11.8 
university i Doubttuleees 14 | 304.) 20 | 426 34 36.6 
No and | | 
doubtful ... | 20 | 435 | 25 53.2 45 48.4 
“EotalGeemne amt | 46 | 100.0 47 | 100.0 93 | 100.0 
| 
All students: at) | “Yes se.0.45 2. le-916. 1) “Ges | 336 | 632 | 652 64.2 
home WING Shatacusterrrs 40 | a 11.5 TOs 9.9 
(twenty-eight Doubtless lec | 26.4 | 135 25.4 | 263 | 25.0 
institutions) §' No and | | 
| doubtful ... TOS, |) aay 196 | 368 364 35.8 
| etal sc aeeo | 484 | 1000 | 532 | 100.0 | r01%6u| 100.0 


The responses—A total of more than 2000 students responded to the 
questionnaire. Of these 1137 were living at home while attending, and of 
this number 1016 answered the question quoted by responses equivalent to 
“Yes,” “No,” or “Doubtful.” Almost a half of the answers—47.6 per cent, 
to be exact—were made by men, and 52.4 per cent by women. Because 
of the number of students appealed to in each type of institution and because 
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of the differing proportions for each type which local students are of the 
total enrolments, the number of responses as shown in Table XLIX is 
much larger for public junior colleges than for either of the other groups 
of institutions, being 864 in the total of 1016 already referred to. 
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5 Colleges and a 


a ae es ee 
All Groups of Institutions ‘i Wf 5 


fe) CO 60 60 100 


Figure 29 


Percentages of students living at home while in attendance who answered 
“Yes,” “No,” or “Doubtful” to the question, “Could you go to college if you 
had to live away from home?” (in outline, yes; black, no; hatching, 
doubtful) 


The significant fact is the large proportions of students who would be 
certain or likely to be deprived of the opportunity of college education if 
required to attend away from home. For practical purposes the “noes” 
and the “doubtfuls” may be considered as a single group. The percentages 
of these in all three groups run high, in none dropping below a third of 
those answering the question (see also Figure 29). In the case of the third 
group, sophomores in three colleges and a state university, it mounts to 
almost a half of those living at home while in attendance. For all the 
1016 students, it includes 364, or 35.8 per cent. Except in the private junior 
colleges, where relatively few men are concerned, the percentage for women 
is larger than for men, a fact which must have partial explanation in the 
smaller number of opportunities for self-help for women students away 
from home. 

There can be no doubt that the chief deterrent factor to attendance else- 
where for these students, if no collegiate opportunities were at hand, would 
be the financial outlay involved. Only occasionally could it be some other 
influence not directly traceable to economic considerations. 


IV. THE ANNUAL Cost oF ATTENDANCE 
The sources of the data on the cost of attendance——Information con- 
cerning the cost of attendance was secured from the students themselves 
on the blanks referred to in the foregoing section. ‘Students were requested 
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to report for a full school year on each item listed. Second year students 
were requested to base estimates on expenses for the preceding school year, 
and first year students on expenses of that year up to the time of report. A 
first point of inquiry the answer to which was used throughout the compari- 
sons to follow was, “Do you live at home while attending?” The items 
upon which estimates were requested were board, room, tuition and fees, 
textbooks and school supplies, laundry, traveling expenses to get to and 
from school, and incidentals. An estimate of the total cost was also asked 
for. It is to be noted that expenditures for clothing were not specifically 
requested and would not be likely to be reported unless in the total. 

Estimates were provided by more than 2000 students, 957 in 16 public 
junior colleges, 729 in 8 private junior colleges, and 348 in 3 mid-western 
colleges and a state university. The numbers of these students who were 
living at home and away from home while in attendance will be found at 
points near the head of Table L. It will be seen there that students in the 
first group were with a small proportion of exceptions living at home during 
attendance, while those in the other types of institution were for the most 
part living away from home. These figures are not far from the proportions 
of these two divisions of students in the respective types of institution con- 
cerned. 

Differences in the total costs——From the estimates reported distribution 
tables were prepared for each item and for the totals, and from these tables 
were computed the measures of tendency, i.e., medians and quartiles, appear- 
ing in Table L. The figures given are computations to the nearest dollar. 
Because it thus contains the median costs and the range in cost of the 
middle fifty per cent of cases for each of the three types of institution, this 
table makes possible significant comparisons among the three main groups 
into which the institutions fall. Two sets of totals, A and B, will be found 
near the head of the table, the former emanating from the estimated totals 
of the students themselves, the latter being the sums of the respective meas- 
ures of tendency for items 3, 4, 6, 7, 8, 9, and Io in the remaining rows of 
the table. The medians of these two sets of totals are shown again in Figure 
30. Of the two, Total B probably supplies the better estimate of the cost 
of the bare essentials of a year of college work, although some merit must 
also attach to the figures under Total A, since the students probably have in 
mind other items of cost than those listed to account for the differences 
between the totals of the items and the totals reported. 

One notable tendency to difference in the measures of totals to be found 
in the data presented is naturally that between the costs for students living 
at home and those living away from home while in attendance. This is well 
illustrated by the medians, but is just as apparent in the quartile measures. 


TABLE L 
MEDIAN AND QUARTILE ANNUAL Costs or ATTENDANCE IN CERTAIN PusBLic JUNIOR 
CoLLEGES, PrivATE JUNIOR COLLEGES, AND OrHeEerR HicHeEr Institutions, In- 
CLUDING ToraAL Costs AND Costs oF THE SEVERAL ITEMS OF 
EXPENDITURES 


(Figures to the nearest dollar) 


CoLLEGES 
Pusric Junior PrivaTE JUNIOR | ANDA STATE 
COLLEGES COLLEGES | UNIVERSITY 
ToTALS AND MEASURE | | 
IremMs At EN | At 
Home Away Home | Away Home | Away 
| (88r) | (76) CM) || (5) || @ay |) x9) 
1. Total A Hirst quartile 0... | 62 | 20 185 726 220 | 496 
MIEN Grice seas cee | 126 400 262 O17 286 623 
AMsubetel aterm’ sao ae I9l | 550 Sez 1OOT MNES OmE5O 
| | 
2. Total B obinstequartilelernct: 25 SA Se Bey) || ier 383 
Pr Mediait Ms <cctos. fee Wee vO 270) | 218 664 | 195 | 520 
hinds quartile see i 077 615 360 906 | 377 795 
3. Board Binste quartiles sey. (6) 88 0 183 | (0) | 163 
| Migciem® ooedépnsusose | @ | tev @ |) woye | o | 184 
| Third quartile ..... | On 2730 oO 200 | o | 238 
| | | | | 
4. Room First quartile |... oi 42 | Ove 025) o | 61 
Median Pegs ccc. nut-ys | o | .86 | 6-80" my) | 77 
Third) quartile ~:.-- a) 123 | (0) 128 o | 106 
5. Board and | First quartile ...... i Weeee ee | () 4Il 0 | 222 
room | Median ............ Daneel Peeters o | 428 | o | 246 
iMovie CpbeItuNS: 5oece I Hees nee | ON 4425 28 S322 
| | | 
6. Laundry levbege (ajoenaslla Sahane | O | Co) O | 9 | O | a 
Median’ c.heesan« | oO | 4 | oO | oe 0 | Fi 
Third quartile ..... | a) 18 Om] 32 | fe) 19 
| | | 
7. Tuition insta dtartiles eee: | (a) Oo | i124 140 | 70 | 75 
| IMROGENY G5 06 50.000 006 15 24 164 | 178 95 | 107 
| Third quartile... .. 335 48 236 227 | I51 | 158 
| 
8. Texts ie bursts quantile. a. 9 8 03 i 19 24 24 
lie Mieditanet wm tsciiette Wy 18 20 26 SAmEsS 
aMarneel caqpberrnEll® 545 2< 26 28 290} 40 | 45 43 
| | | | 
9. Travel ie Hist quartile’ sc... (a) 0 | (6) 22 al Oo | 22 
IMMEGHENY ae omoce omade . O 15 ) 45 fe) 36 
Rhirds quartiles an. | 33 44 Oi tey/ 31 53 
| 
10. Incidentals First quartile .... . | 16 16 wh || She il | 3m 35 
MIGGheih saosodcoos oe | 28 35 34 125 66 85 
| Third quartile ..... 3 81 | 905 192 150 178 
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For public junior colleges the difference between the medians of Total A 
is that between $126 and $400; for private junior colleges, between $262 
and $917; and for institutions of the traditional type, between $286 and 
$623. For the medians of Total B the differences are approximately equal 
to those of Total A, except for the private junior college group for which 
it is reduced by somewhat more than $200. If, however, for this group the 
median of item 5 is substituted for those of items 3 and 4—a procedure 
partly justifiable, as will be subsequently indicated—there is a reduction of 
only $50 in the difference for private junior colleges. 


INSTITUTION Dollars 
200 400 600 800 1000 
Tora, A 


Public Junior College 


ToraL B 
Public Junior College 


Private Junior College} : 


College and Universilyf 


O cOO 400 000 800 1000 
Figure 30 
Median total annual costs of attendance for students at home and away 
from home in public junior colleges, private junior colleges, and in other 
higher institutions (black, at home; in outline, away from home) 


A second notable tendency to difference in both totals is that between 
the figures for public junior colleges when contrasted with the two remain- 
ing types of institution. For example, the medians in Total A for students 
at home are less than half as large for public junior colleges than for the 
other two types of institution, while the medians in Total B show even 
greater proportionate differences. The costs for students not living at home 
while in attendance likewise show significant differences in favor of public 
junior colleges, although these differences are not proportionately as large. 
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A third tendency to difference is that between the totals for private 
junior colleges as compared with institutions of the third type, the standard 
higher institutions. This is seen, in the instances of most measures taken, 
to be in favor of institutions of the latter type. 

The explanation of the differences in totals through differences in the 
wems: (a) between students living at home and those away from home— 
The difference between the total cost of attendance when a student lives at 
home and when he lives away from home while attending a public junior 
college may be seen, by glancing down the first two columns of figures, to 
be accounted for almost entirely by items 3 and 4, board and room. Differ- 
ences in other items, viz., laundry, tuition, texts, travel, and incidentals, are 
not sufficiently large to have a marked effect upon the totals. This can 
hardly mean that the cost of food during nine months for a student living 
at home is negligible. It falls something short of the cost of board away 
from home. A careful estimate of this cost of food for young adults living 
at home, leaving out of account the item of labor, places it at $135 for 
the period of nine months included in the typical school year. To make a 
fair comparison with costs for students away from home, it is necessary 
to add this item of probable cost of food to the total annual expenses. This 
would not be called for in the case of the cost of room, since provision for 
the member of the family will usually be available whether he attends while 
living at home or elsewhere. In other words, there would seldom be addi- 
tional outlay from the family income for rooming accommodations for a 
student living at home while attending a local institution. 

An inference of the same general character may be drawn from a study 
of the total costs and the costs of the several items for each of the two 
groups into which the students attending each of the other two types of 
institution have been divided, i.e., the difference is determined primarily by 
the difference in the cost of items 3 and 4, board and room. The two items 
appreciably exceptional are Numbers 9 and. 10, travel and incidentals. The 
difference between the medians for the former item in private junior col- 
leges is $45 and in the college and university type, $36. The difference for 
incidentals is especially notable for private junior colleges, being almost 
$100, and only $19 for institutions of the standard type. 

(b) Among the three types of institution—The items that account for 
the differences between the public junior colleges on the one hand and the 
two remaining types on the other are, primarily, Numbers 7 and 10, respec- 
tively, tuition and incidentals, but others also, viz., laundry, texts, and travel, 
are partly contributory. As many public junior colleges make no tuition 
charge, except in the instances of some which do so only for nonresidents, 
the median cost on this item is very low for this group. It is considerably 
higher for private junior colleges than for other higher institutions. This 
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difference has its explanation in two facts primarily, (1) the lower tuition 
charge for students in the state university group, who make up almost a 
third of the students in the college and university who supplied estimates of 
cost on these items, and (2) the fact that some of the students in the private 
junior colleges were taking work in special departments like music and art, 
for which additional tuition charges are made. The difference in incidentals 
may be in part an exaggeration, since parents may be making expenditures 
for items falling under this head when students are living at home of which 
their sons and daughters do not take cognizance. 

This comparison of the influence of the several items on the total annual 
expenditures is not complete without reference to the measures of tendency 
reported under item 5 in Table L, especially those which concern private 
junior colleges. Only about 100 of the total of approximately 650 students 
in private junior colleges not living at home while in attendance reported 
separately on the cost of items 3 and 4. The remainder gave figures cover- 
ing the cost of both items together. This is because the authorities in the 
institutions represented make a blanket charge covering both items. On 
account of their numerical predominance, it appears, therefore, to be more 
appropriate to introduce into Total B for this group of students the meas- 
ures of tendency of item 5 than of items 3 and 4 combined. As concerns 
the medians this means a difference of more than $150 in favor of the 
method used in arriving at the measures for Total B as presented in the 
table. It is safe to assume for the group of students living away from 
home while in attendance at private junior colleges that the median total 
cost was by this amount larger than that shown for Total B, that is, ap- 
proximately $800, while the range in cost of the middle fifty per cent was 
approximately $650 to $1000. 

Differences among the units within the groups of institutions—The data 
so far presented must—because they concern types of units rather than par- 
ticular schools—hide differences in yearly costs among the institutions of 
any single type. As differences in total costs among public junior colleges 
are primarily determined by differences in tuition, there can be little point 
in illustrating for this group. It will suffice to say that the range of tuition 
cost in the public junior colleges represented is from no charge in most 
institutions to a maximum of $100 in a single school. The median*of stu- 
dents’ estimates of total costs (for students away from home) in a low cost, 
private junior college was found to be $526 and in a high cost institution 
in the same group, $1346. The median in a low cost, standard higher insti- 
tution was $524, and in a high cost institution, $700. Medians for most 
institutions in the respective groups range between these figures. 
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Comparing the cost for men and women.—As any notable difference 
between costs for men and women would be likely to affect the problem of 
popularizing higher education, from the data assembled median annual costs 
for each sex were computed and appear in Table LI. Only two instances 
of significant differences were found, those for students living away from 
home and attending the two types of junior colleges. The difference for 
public junior colleges may be in considerable part owing to the small total 
number of students represented. Responses from a small number of men, 
also, were available for private junior colleges. It does not appear that the 
costs for one sex need differ from those for the other. 


TABIERY Dp 
MeptAn ANNUAL Cost oF ATTENDANCE FOR MEN AND WoMEN IN PusLic JUNIOR 
CoLLEGES, PRIVATE JUNIoR CoLLEGES, AND OTHER HIGHER INSTITUTIONS (CoM- 
PUTED FROM STUDENTS’ Estimates oF Tota Cost) 


At Home AWaAy 
INSTITUTIONS 
Men | Women | Men | Women 
| | 
Rabliceyunior colleges: anensce oes sce 134 | io | “0. | 330 
iRervate junior colleges. ......6....04< 2500 | 263 | 775 | O17 
Collesevand imiversity +.....6.-...:-- | 289 CO 284 628 623 


Summary.—The outstanding findings of this study of the estimates of 
expenditures by more than two thousand students in 28 different institutions 
are, that attendance while living at home is much cheaper than attendance 
away from home and that, since public junior colleges serve local constitu- 
encies primarily, the argument of popularization through lowered cost— 
and it is a powerful argument—applies more particularly to this rather than 
to the other types of unit. Another conclusion of some moment is that, for 
students away from home, the standard higher institution tends to be some- 
what less expensive than the private junior college, although there is suff- 
cient variation from unit to unit to afford exceptions to the rule. The cost 
of attendance in public junior colleges for students away from home is 
lower than in either of the other types, but is likely to rise somewhat as 
the numbers and proportions of such students increase to the point of reduc- 
ing the proportionate frequency of living accommodations for students in 
the communities in which such units are located. The sole difference be- 
tween public junior colleges and other institutions for such students (those 
living away from home) will then be the difference in tuition cost, which 
may or may not continue to exist, depending upon the policy of the state 
or local community in this regard. 
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V. PopuLARIZATION THROUGH PRoPINQUITY OF OPPORTUNITIES FOR HIGHER 
EDUCATION 


In a subsequent chapter (XXXVIII of Part V) where an effort is 
made to locate the size of community and of high school enrolment in 
which the establishment of junior college units of adequate minimum 
enrolment would be feasible, certain data are presented having meaning 
also for the present problem. The figures of two of; the tables in the 
chapter cited above dealing with communities in north central territory 
may at least in part be cited here to indicate that the presence of a local 
higher institution increases the proportion who secure the opportunities 
of a higher education. One of these, Table CCXV shows the proportion 
of the population, i.e., the number in 1000 of the total, represented by those 
of its high school graduates who during a particular school year were 
enrolled in either of the first two years of work in higher institutions. As 
some of these communities contain local higher institutions—usually col- 
leges—it has been possible to compare the proportions in communities with, 
and those without, such higher schools. For those without, these propor- 
tions average 5.6 per 1000 of the population, while for those with, they 
average 10.9. This is the same thing as saying that the presence of a 
higher institution in the community almost doubles the proportion of its 
population securing the benefits of the first two years of college education. 

The other, Table CCXIII, shows the percentages which those graduat- 
ing from the high schools who are in the first two years of higher institu- 
tions are of the total enrolment of the high schools. Here again, high 
schools in communities with and without local higher institutions are com- 
pared. The respective average percentages are 11.8 and 17.3, showing 
a difference of 5.5 per cent. This difference represents an increase in the 
proportion of almost a half—a difference in favor of high schools in com- 
munities with local higher institutions. Both these comparisons demon- 
strate that propinquity of higher institutions affects the proportions 
favorably—tends to popularize higher education. ‘The fact that there are 
parents who take up their residence in communities with colleges in order 
the more easily to provide the opportunities of higher education for sons 
and daughters would add to, rather than subtract from, the inference drawn 
of the large extent of popularization—or of economic democratization— 
of higher education. 


VI. OccupaTIONAL DISTRIBUTION OF THE FATHERS OF STUDENTS IN SEC- 
ONDARY AND HicHer INstiTuTIons 

The approach to the problem.—Still another test of whether the junior 

college is designed to foster the economic democratization of higher educa- 

tion is made possible through a canvass of the occupational distribution 
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of fathers as reported by the students who were appealed to for the in- 
formation used in this and two earlier sections (III and IV) of the cur- 
rent chapter. The methods of inquiry and the tabulation of responses 
adhered as closely as possible to those used by Counts’ in his report of a 
recent investigation of the social composition of the student body in 
secondary schools. One reason for following this procedure was to make 
possible a comparison of the results of this aspect of the study with some 
of the results of the study referred to. The specific questions, answers 
to which were utilized in this portion of the study, concerned the fathers 
and were put in the following form: 


Present occupation (State specifically; e.g., bookkeeper, travelling salesman, re- 
tatlermetGes NOL, DUSIMESSis) etm cesteycionois onc 2 Wale suelo ores 


The single exception as to the form of inquiry used is that for Harvard 
freshmen, referred to in the accompanying tables as “Freshmen in a Large 
Eastern University.” The data used for this group were taken from the 
admission books of that institution, and the records here in turn had been 
copied by recording officers from cards filled out by students at the time 
of entrance. The item of information called for on the card regularly used 
in registration which pertains to this study is the “business or profession” 
of the father. The information concerning occupations of parents for this 
group is not as extended as for others represented in the study, a fact 
which gave rise to strictures in methods of tabulation of the responses to 
be referred to subsequently. 

The institutions and students represented—The total number of stu- 
dents included in the study is 2744. Their distribution to the several 
groups under which they are studied are: public junior college freshmen 
and sophomores, 1062; private junior college freshmen and sophomores, 
705; college and state university sophomores, 346; and Harvard freshmen, 
631. The sophomores of the public junior college group, 281 in number, 
are also separately considered. The sixteen public junior colleges repre- 
sented are located in California, 3; Illinois, 1; Iowa, 2; Kansas, 1; Michi- 
gan, I; Minnesota, 4; Missouri, 2; Texas, 1; and Wisconsin, 1. With 
the exception of the one in Wisconsin, which is a unit in a normal school, 
all are in city or high school districts. The seven private junior colleges 
are in Iowa, 1; Missouri, 5; and Virginia, 1. One of each of the three 


1G. S. Counts, The Selective Character of American Secondary Education. Supplementary 
Educational Monographs, No. 19, May, 1922. University of Chicago. 
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colleges is in Illinois, Minnesota, and Wisconsin, and the state institution 
is the University of Minnesota. Data borrowed from Counts’ study con- 
cern 17,265 students in the public high schools of Bridgeport, Connecticut ; 
Mount Vernon, New York; St. Louis, Missouri; and Seattle, Washington ; 
and 619 students in Phillips-Exeter Academy and the University of Chi- 
cago High School. 

The proportions of students approached for this information who sup- 
plied it are sufficiently large to argue for representativeness. For some 
of the public and private junior colleges the count of students approached 
is almost complete. This is true also of one of the colleges, while in 
the others the proportions are lower. In the University of Minnesota, 
only a part of the sophomores was approached, the selection being alpha- 
betically made. There is little reason to believe that if any factors were 
working in the direction of unrepresentativeness of those responding they 
should not operate in all groups concerned, except for Harvard freshmen 
where only data already recorded were used and where, as far as could 
be ascertained from the records, data concerning only freshmen entering 
for the first time in 1916 were included. 

The procedure in tabulation—The basis of classification of fathers’ 
occupations was that used by Counts.? The order of grouping, as shown in 
Table LII, is roughly, but not accurately, that of the economic status of 
the occupational divisions represented, from the highest, proprietors, to 
the lowest, common labor. Counts states that the aim was “to get classes 
of reasonable homogeneity from the standpoint of social status, position 
in the economic order, and intellectual outlook.’ The procedure in tabula- 
tion discovered no difficulties not already made clear in his report. The 
single exception was in the use of the data for Harvard freshmen, which, 
especially because they contained responses to no such questions as ‘Where 
or for whom does he [the father] work?” and “Is he owner or part owner 
of the business in which he works?,” made it impossible to locate with as 
much definiteness as in the other groups a small proportion of the parents 
concerned, In order to avoid unfairness to the institution in tabulating 
these doubtful cases, they were always placed in the lower of the two or 
three levels on which they might classify. The procedure followed is illus- 
trated for twenty-four instances in which names of skilled trade’ were 
reported, as printer, 5 cases; tailor, 2; cobbler, 1; tanner, 1; painter, 1: 
machinist, 3; carpenter, 4; pattern-maker and machinist, 1; etc. Some 
of these at least belong almost certainly in Occupation Groups 1 and 7 
and not in Groups 8, 9, 10, and 11, but all were, for the purposes of this 
study, tabulated in the latter groups. In this skilled trade group are in- 
cluded approximately two thirds of all genuinely doubtful cases. With the 


2 Op. cit., Chapter IV. 
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method safeguarded in this way, it may be concluded that the distribution 
to the lower levels is at least as large as it would have been had answers 
to questions of the sort quoted been available, as was the case in the remain- 
ing groups. 


TABLE- LIt 


OccuPATIONAL DISTRIBUTION OF THE FATHERS OF STUDENTS IN JUNIOR COLLEGES, 
Pusiic AND PRIVATE, AND IN OTHER HicuHrEr INSTITUTIONS 


Pusiic SopHomores | FRESHMEN 
Pusiic JuNiIoRr PRIVATE IN COLLEGE | IN A LARGE 
JUNIOR COLLEGES, Juntor | AND STATE EASTERN 

PARENTAL OCCUPATION CoLLEGES SopHomores| CoLiLeces | UNIveRsiITy | UNIVERSITY 

| Per Veer Perea Per Per 

| No: || Cent |No. | Cent | No. | Cent | No. | Cent | No. ‘Cent 

f. Proprietors ............ | 203| 109.1 50) 17.8|208| 20.5| 87] 25.1|225! 35.7 

2. Professional service ... 149 14.0 43| 15.3 108 | 15.3 | 72) 20.8) 191| 30.3 

3. Managerial service .... | 173| 16.3] 50| 17.8] 66 9.4|°27| 7.8] 34| 5.4 

4. Commercial service .... 99 9.3| 27 | 9.6! 49 6.9| 30; 87) 54; 8.6 

Gen @lenicaleservice me see «- AO) sono | P| yh Tie) 3.5) 15] 24 

6, Agricultural service ... | I51| 14.2| 33] 11.7|190| 26.9| 78| 225| 9| 14 

7. Artisan-proprietors ..... 30| 28| 9| 32| 12} 17| 9| 26] 2) 03 

Sy Building trades ....... Bol oss tal 50) 6) OO) t4) 112) c41 06 

9. Machine trades ........ B53) 12) 43) 5 0.7| 2| O69) 81 81.3 

FOmlynntine trades 2s... - = 7 | 0.7| 2} Oy] Bi) Wee} 3) 0.9) 6 0.9 

11. Miscellaneous trades ... | 14 PGi Silt w Del sleeners sal 2 Me Ga ores 

12. Transportation service . 39| 3:7] 10| 3.6) 28; 40! 5 ted Tees nO 

Tauseublicmsenvice 0s .e it) = 1.0'| <3 | Lup ot OP Ona a ORR) A in 

14. Personal service ...... Vi mog) 4) t4) 21 a3) 2) 0°03 4) "o6 
15. Miners, lumber workers, | | | | | 
fishermen ........... Weer Salma cen) 1 22 oO The 0s era 
EKOmComimon, labor ..-+- se OR aii || Se acs) te @yiiall “E/N ae | 
Pee Uiakstiowi esate. sees «.: | 82) 4.0|| 20 | 3.6! 17; 24) 7| 20] 59 | 

IRONS e Behe otiaocorinee 1062 100.0 | 281 | 100.1 | 705 | 99.9 346 | 100.1 | 631 _ 100.0 


The results of the canvass.—The results of the classification of the occu- 
pations of the 2744 students concerned are presented in Table LII. It gives 
the numbers and percentages of the fathers of each group of students be- 
longing to each class of occupation. As the significance of the data becomes 
somewhat more apparent if compared with those assembled by Counts, 
Table LIII has been prepared, which utilizes in addition to the percentage 
distributions of Table LII, the two columns of percentages from Table 
LXIV? in the study referred to. For both this table of Counts’ study and 


S Op. cit., p. 138. 
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Table LIII of the current inquiry Occupation Groups 8-16 have been 
merged into a single group designated as “manual labor.” This name is 
not fully appropriate for Groups 12 and 13, but at the same time is not 
far enough from the truth to vitiate any conclusions to be drawn from the 
percentages resulting from the condensation. 


TABLE LIII 
PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION BY OCCUPATIONAL GROUPS OF THE FATHERS OF STUDENTS IN 
Pusric Hicu ScHoors, Pusric Junror CoLLeGces, Private JUNIOR COLLEGES, 
OrueEer HicHEer INSTITUTIONS, AND PrivATE SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


| SopHo- | 
PusLic MORES IN| FRESH- | 
Pusztic | Junror Private Cot- MEN | Two Pri- 
PARENTAL Pus1ic JUNIOR Cor- | JUNIOR LEGES INA | VATE SEC: 
OccupaTION HicH Cot- LEGES | Cot- AND LARGE | ONDARY 
ScHoois® | LEGES SopHo- | LEGES STATE EASTERN | SCHOOLS® 
| MORES | Univer- | Unrver- 
| ONLY SITY SITY | 
Te TOprietors Meee 19.8 | 191 | 17.8 | 29.5 Po Semi sey 42.7 
2. Professional service 0.4 | 14.0 5.9; 153 20.8 30.3 31.0 
3. Managerial service | LO Cue LOG aS 9.4 7.8 | 5.4 | 11.5 
4. Commercial service 9.5 9.3 | 9.6 | 6.9 | 8.7 8.6 | 9.0 
B Clericall "service) aa) | 3.8 | 2.8 | Ta | 25 2.4 | 2.1 
6. Agricultural service © 24) Ete 117 | 269 | 225 | 244 0.7 
7. Artisan-proprietors 4.2 | Zips | 2 a Nie | 2.6 | 0.3. is 
So Marital alah orm 29.1 | TO 183 6.7 | mT 6.5 | 0.3 
o) Unknown ....--.: 35°) 49 | 36 | —S4 | 20 |. tha Pe 
| Sees Pee 
SOTA yaonten cere 100.0 | 100.0 100.1 | 99.9 | 100.1 100.0 | 100.0 


4 From Counts, op. cit., p. 138. 


A comparison of the columns for students in public high schools and 
public junior colleges shows more tendencies to similarity than to difference. 
However, the larger percentage in professional service and the smaller per- 
centages in clerical service, artisan-proprietors, and manual labor indicate 
that the public junior college is to some extent more economically selective 
than is the public high school. The differences are in kind somewhat like 
those shown by Counts for points lower down in the school system.t The 
larger percentage in agricultural service is explained by the smaller’size of 
some of the cities in which the public junior colleges are located and their 
proximity to farming territory. It is hardly to be assumed that this par- 
ticular larger percentage represents a greater extent of economic democra- 
tization of education on this level, as the fathers of those whose responses 
fall in this group are all but exclusively owners. The same statement is 


4 Op. cit., Chapter VI. 
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applicable to the large percentages for this occupational group in three 
other columns. 

The third column of figures, that for sophomores in public junior col- 
leges, is very similar to that for all students in this type of unit. If any- 
thing, it shows a slightly greater extent of economic democratization. If 
so, it is to be explained by a partial tendency of the sons and daughters of 
the more well-to-do to transfer to higher institutions elsewhere at the 
opening of the second college year, while those on lower economic levels 
would be under greater compulsion to continue to avail themselves of op- 
portunities at lower cost nearer home. There is, however, no marked trend 
of this sort. 

The percentages of the next two columns, those for private junior 
colleges and sophomores in standard higher institutions, are sufficiently 
similar to be considered simultaneously. The totals of the first two classes 
of occupations are almost equal, being, respectively, 44.8 and 45.9 per cent. 
The latter exceeds the former to some extent in Occupation Groups 4, 5, 
and 7, but the former is in turn exceeded by the latter in the proportion 
in agricultural service. The percentages of manual laborers are almost 
equal. When compared with the figures for public junior colleges (second 
column), however, the percentages for these two groups show some inter- 
esting contrasts. The larger percentages in the first two classes are at 
once apparent, as are also the much smaller percentage in manual labor and 
the tendency to smaller percentages in Classes 3, 4, 5, and 7. For Harvard 
freshmen and students in the two private secondary schools, the differ- 
ences just noted are even somewhat more accentuated, being especially 
marked for the group last named. 

The occupational distribution and its relation to the distribution of 
males 45 and over in the population—A final check on the degree of eco- 
nomic democratization achieved in each of the types of higher institution 
represented in this section is afforded by the ratios between the percentages 
of the fathers in each occupational group as shown and the percentages of 
the total male population 45 years of age and over employed in the cor- 
responding groups. The Bureau of the Census figures for 1910 were 
utilized in this portion of the study, the volume containing occupational 
data for the census of 1920 not having made its appearance at the time 
of the completion of this portion of the investigation. The reasons for 
using figures pertaining to men 45 and over are presented by Counts and 
need, therefore, not be repeated here. Their distribution to the several 
occupational groups is shown in Table LIV. It is there seen that two dis- 
tributions have been obtained, one for Minnesota and Missouri combined, 
and the other for Massachusetts. Data for the two mid-western states 
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were used because they represent fairly well the distribution in most of 
the states in which the junior colleges, the colleges, and the state university 
are located. Some slight exception may be taken to this assumption, but 
not enough to invalidate the significance of the ratios found. For an 
analogous reason data for Massachusetts were used in the computation of 
the ratios for Harvard. 

The ratios are to be found in Table LV and all but those for sopho- 
mores in public junior colleges reproduced in graphic form in Figure 31. 
The reader will probably understand without explanation that they have 
been obtained by dividing the percentages in the second, third, fourth, 
fifth, and sixth columns of figures in Table LIII, by the percentage col- 
umns in Table LIV. The percentages for Minnesota and Missouri were 
used for all columns but the last in Table LV, and for this the percentages 
for Massachusetts were used. 


TABLE LIV 
NUMBERS AND PERCENTAGES OF MALES 45 AND OvEeR IN (1) MINNESOTA AND MISSOURI 
AND (2) MASSACHUSETTS (CENSUS OF I910) ENGAGED IN 
CERTAIN Groups OF OCCUPATIONS 


MInNESOTA AND Missourr MassaCHUSETTS 
OccuPaTIONAL GROUP a 
Number | PerCent | Number | Per Cent 
BrOprictors: eee eee 38,052 8.6 32,504 | 11.6 
Professional service ....... 14,252 21 10,906 | 3.9 
Managerial service ........ | 17,879 | 3.9 18,410 6.6 
Commercial service Be 16,171 | a5 14,870 ow 
Gletical Ssenvicem en ere 9,460 | 2.1 10,028 3.6 
Agricultural service ....... | 213,701 46.9 27,853 9.9 
Manual labor ........-...> | 145,118 | 31.9 165,492 50.1 
HOTA Saaae incite cre | 455,533 100.0 280,063 100.1 


The significance of the ratios shown may be the more readily sensed 
if one bears in mind that, assuming families of equal size in all the occu- 
pational levels, equal representation of all occupational groups would 
result in ratios approximating unity. It appears at once that the several 
groups are far from equally represented. None of the types of institution 
included in the comparison has achieved an extent of economic and social 
democratization in which its authorities are warranted in taking great 
pride. Nevertheless, the public junior college, as shown by the smaller 
percentages in the upper levels and larger percentages in lower levels, is 
farther along the way than any of the remaining types. At certain points 
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the private junior college compares favorably with standard colleges in the 
Mid-West and with Harvard, but at others the comparison is not as favor- 
able to it. The ratios for agricultural service cannot be particularly signi- 
ficant, since, as has already been indicated, most of those who report 
fathers_in this line also report them to be owners, which would justify to 
some extent placing them in the group of proprietors. All things consid- 
ered the upshot of the comparison on the basis of occupational distribution 
of fathers is a conclusion in confirmation of the public junior college 
movement. 


TABLES EV 


RaTIOS OF THE PERCENTAGES OF FATHERS IN CERTAIN GROUPS OF OCCUPATIONS TO THE 
PERCENTAGES OF MALES 45 AND OVER ENGAGED IN THE SAME GROUPS 


| Pusure PuBLIC PRIVATE COLLEGES Larce 
OccuPATIONAL GROUP | JUNIOR Junror COLLEGE JUNIOR AND STATE EASTERN 
COLLEGES SopHOMORES CoLLEGES UNIVERSITY UNIVERSITY 
Proprietors ......... Piao | 2.1 4A 2.9 a5 
Professional service... | 4.5 4.9 4.9 6.7 78 
Managerial service.. 4.2 4.6 2.4 2.0 0.8 
Commercial service.. 27 2.7 2.0 2.5 1.6 
Wilericall (service... .... 1.8 mee 0.5 RG 0.7 
Agricultural service... | 0.3 0.2 0.6 0.5 0.1 
Mioeell IN}! sae one 0.5 0.6 0.2 0.2 0.1 


VII. CoNcLUSIONS FROM THE INQUIRY 


Each of the lines of inquiry pursued for the content of this chapter 
lend support to the claim that the public junior college fosters the economic 
democratization of higher education. This is shown in the fact that 
lowered cost is the most frequently recurring reason given by parents for 
attendance of their sons and daughters upon local junior colleges rather 
than upon higher institutions elsewhere, but more especially in the large 
proportions of these parents who admit frankly that they could not afford 
to send their sons and daughters to institutions away from home. It is 
shown in the large proportions of students in all types of higher institutions 
living at home while in attendance who acknowledge that they would be 
certain or likely to be deprived of the opportunities of higher education if 
required to attend away from home. It is emphatically demonstrated in 
the lowered costs for students living at home while in attendance, the 
argument applying particularly to students in public junior colleges, first, 
because of larger proportions of students living at home while in attend- 
ance and, second, because tuition costs and certain other items run lower 
in such institutions. It has been shown again in the increased proportions 
which those enrolled in higher institutions are of populations of communi- 
ties and of high school enrolments in these communities in cases where 
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Figure 31 
Ratios of the percentages of fathers in certain groups of occupations to 
the percentages of males 45 and over in the same groups (black, public 
junior colleges; crosshatching, private junior colleges; single hatching, 
colleges and a state university; in outline, large eastern university ) 
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opportunities for higher education are immediately accessible. The bulk 
of this increase must be attributable to reduction in costs to those who can 
attend while living at or near home. Most significant of all, perhaps, is 
the democratization shown in the increased proportions in public junior 
colleges of the sons and daughters of fathers in the lower levels of occu- 
pational groups, levels less frequently represented in the other types of 
higher institution. Without doubt, we have in the public junior college 
an important influence for the economic and social democratization of 
educational opportunity. The claim is not as apposite to the private junior 
college and cannot be so until there is a change of policy in administering 
that type of unit which will lower the cost both to students living at home 
and those living away from home while in attendance, and which will 
make them more largely locally serviceable than they now tend to be. 

It will be essential to keep this important argument of economic de- 
mocratization before us throughout the consideration of the type of junior 
college unit to toster. At other points in this report data appear which 
emphasize the necessity of encouraging the establishment of sizable rather 
than small units. In order to have the argument of economic democratiza- 
tion apply, it will be imperative to establish the institution primarily in 
communities of good size; otherwise inordinately large proportions of 
students will be required to leave home to attend, thereby removing an 
important justification of the movement. 

It remains to be said that through making available at lower cost the 
first two years of higher education, the junior college will often operate 
to popularize the upper years of collegiate and university education, be- 
cause of reducing the cost of the full course to approximately that of the 
years away from home. To many parents and prospective students the 
cost of four full years away from home must seem prohibitive, while the 
cost of two years will seem a much less insurmountable obstruction. Add 
to this relief the increased maturity of the junior college graduate, 1.e., his 
advance of two years toward a status of self-help, and we are making 
much more feasible for many the completion of a full college or profes- 
sional curriculum. 


CHAPTER Vill 


THE JUNIOR COLLEGE AND TRAINING FOR 
SEMIPROFESSIONS 


I. THe AIM AND SCOPE OF THE CHAPTER 


The special purpose concerned—As was noted in Chapter II, one of 
the aspirations designated as a special purpose of the new unit is the pro- 
vision of occupational training of junior college grade, this aspiration being 
entertained by approximately half of all the sources examined in the 
search for the claims made for the junior college. 

The authors of the statements analyzed have in mind here preparation 
for occupations, the training for which is to be concluded during the junior 
college period, and which are, from the standpoint of the period of training 
involved, semiprofessions. Such occupations are to be distinguished, on 
the one hand, from trades, the training for which is concluded during the 
secondary school period, and, on the other, from professions, adequate 
preparation for which requires four or more years of training beyond the 
high school. 

The need for inquiry in the field—Those who advocate culminal occu- 
pational training on this level mention large groups like commerce, industry, 
agriculture, and home economics. They seldom, however, specify particu- 
lar occupations. In fact, although frequent brief references to the problem 
are to be found in literature dealing with occupational training, one looks 
in vain for anything like an adequate treatment. With all the other aspects 
of the junior college problem into which it was necessary to inquire in this 
investigation it was manifestly impossible to include a comprehensive study 
of this particular aspect. Moreover, our present want of experience with 
semiprofessions must prevent our arriving at anything like finalities, ex- 
cept in the matter of the desirability and feasibility of development along 
these lines. Its significance, however, made some extent of survey of the 
situation touching it imperative. 

The nature and scope of the inquiry made—tThe study of this aspect 
of the junior college problem followed two main directions. The first was 
a canvass of present educational facilities to note any outcroppings of 
opportunities for semiprofessional training. This phase of the inquiry 
included examination of current junior college offerings, two-year curricula 
in standard higher institutions, and of courses for high school graduates 
in business colleges, extension departments in universities, a group of mis- 
cellaneous institutions advertising training along a wide variety of lines, 
and private correspondence schools. The second was that of ascertaining 
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the opinions of a large number of deans (and heads of departments) of 
engineering, commerce, and agriculture as to the proper level of terminal 
training for a number of occupations in, or related to, their special fields. 
Mention of minor supplementary inquiries is deferred to the points at 
which they are presented. 


II. CuRRENT OUTCROPPINGS OF SEMIPROFESSIONAL TRAINING 


In jumor colleges—That some junior colleges include occupational 
materials in their offerings was made apparent in Chapter III. The pro- 
portion of the total offering assigned to such courses in junior colleges 
was shown to be much larger than in junior college years of separate col- 
leges of liberal arts or of those connected with universities. If the reader 
will examine again Table XV of the chapter referred to with the purpose 
of conjecturing for whom the occupational courses are appropriate, he will 
not be far wrong in the conclusion that some of them would be of service 
to the student with professional ambitions, others to the student desirous 
of securing some extent of occupational training on the semiprofessional 
level, while still others would be useful to either type of student. An illus- 
tration of the first sort would be analytical mechanics; of the second, the 
secretarial courses; and of the type serviceable in both respects, the bulk 
of the courses listed. 

The writer’s examination of catalogues of junior colleges and his con- 
versations with junior college heads and instructors lead him to believe 
that in some instances, without doubt, offerings of the sort referred to 
have been introduced for the primary purpose of providing terminal occu- 
pational training on this level. On the other hand, this intent is not as 
general as may be desired, a majority of the institutions seeming to have 
an eye single to meeting the demands of higher institutions to which junior 
college graduates will be likely to transfer, an attitude not altogether un- 
reasonable in the earliest stages of development of an educational insti- 
tution. 

Among the instances of obvious intent to provide in junior colleges 
culminal occupational training the following may be cited. One of the 
best examples in agriculture is that of Chaffey Junior College at Ontario, 
California. In this institution courses valuable both for culminal and pre- 
professional purposes are offered. The unit maintained in the State 
Normal School at Oshkosh, Wisconsin, features a curriculum “organized 
to meet the needs of students who desire to become technical chemists 
after two years of study.” A number of students who have completed this 
work and who did not continue their education are employed in lines for 
which the curriculum was intended to prepare them. A state junior college 
in the south offers an automobile mechanics curriculum terminating in the 
second college year, but at the time of the writer’s visit, only a few high 
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school graduates were enrolled in it. Those who were taking the special 
work of the curriculum were for the most part not high school graduates. 
While undoubtedly valuable occupational training was being given, the 
students were not receiving it as semiprofessional preparation in the sense 
in which this term is here being used. In much the same situation is a 
curriculum in oil production offered in a junior college of southern Cali- 
fornia. There is this year in operation for the first time in connection 
with the Riverside, California, Junior College a half-time co-operative plan 
of semiprofessional training along industrial and commercial lines that 
gives promise of great usefulness. In conjunction with the junior colleges 
at Kansas City, Missouri, and Grand Rapids, Michigan, are given the 
theoretical portions of the curriculum for nurses in training. In the same 
units are provided work along secretarial and other commercial lines that 
may be looked upon as in the nature of semiprofessional training. Here 
also should be included some of the work in home economics available in a 
number of junior colleges, public and private. 

The relatively large amount of work in the field of education (see 
Tables VI and XV, Chapter III) and its frequency of appearance, 
especially in private institutions, is in harmony with what is in essence by 
far the most prevalent semiprofessional training function of the junior 
college—preparation for teaching. This is especially characteristic of 
private junior colleges of Missouri and the southern states, but is also 
to be found elsewhere to some extent. It is the claim to the per- 
formance of this function exclusively which makes the catalogues 
of private junior colleges yield as large a proportionate recogni- 
tion of the claim under consideration as the other types of literature 
examined, as shown in Table V and Figure 4 in Chapter II. As illustra- 
tions we may quote a statement typical of catalogues of junior colleges in 
Missouri, that “the State Department of Education will grant to all gradu- 
ates of the college who have completed the prescribed courses in education 
a three-years’ state certificate permitting the holder to teach in the public 
schools of towns and cities of Missouri,” and another characteristic of 
those in Texas, that classification “by the State Department of Education 
as a Junior College of first'class . . . . signifies that the student com- 
pleting five courses in our first college year, one of which is Education, 
will be granted a first grade State certificate for four years without exam- 
ination.” Although elementary school teaching, into which the most of 
those holding these certificates go, is, from the standpoint of the period 
of training typical of its participants, still a semiprofession, it may well be 
asked whether it should remain so, or, if it must, whether one or two years 
of regular collegiate work is the proper sort of training for it. . State nor- 
mal schools should be in a position to give better training for elementary 
school teaching than are institutions stressing the first two years of work 
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in colleges of liberal arts. The only excuse for approving the practice is 
the dearth of teachers with anything like adequate preparation for the 
work. Certainly, for high school teaching, into which a considerable pro- 
portion of junior college students go upon graduation, the semiprofessional 
level is far too low. 

The offerings described seem at least to be the beginnings of a con- 
structive tendency to endeavor to provide for those not going on, some- 
thing in the way of semiprofessional training. While totally absent from 
most units and usually not wide in scope where offered, we have in these 
beginnings an earnest of generous future development, especially in view 
of the recency of the junior college movement. 

In standard colleges of engineering and agriculture —A letter of in- 
quiry was sent to deans or directors of all colleges of engineering and agri- 
culture, asking them to give information concerning all two-year curricula 
offered in their institutions, stating the character of any such curricula as 
collegiate or non-collegiate, and also stating the enrolment in each during 
1920-21. 

To the 128 letters sent to heads of standard engineering colleges, as 
listed in the educational directory published by the Bureau of Education, 
103 replies were received. Of that number, six institutions reported one-, 
two-, or three-year curricula of college grade in engineering or allied 
industrial activities. The institutions and the curricula are as follows: 


Alabama Polytechnic Institute 
Two-year courses in 
Applied electricity 
Architecture 
One-year course in 
Wireless telegraphy 
University of Alabama 
Two-year technical courses designed to fit men for such positions as 
Analytical chemist 
Structural and topographical draftsman 
Land, city, topographical, and railway surveyor 
Superintendent of road and pavement construction 
Power plant assistant 
Mill electrician 
Assistant shop foreman 
Mine and quarry superintendent, etc. 
Des Moines University 
One-year courses in 
Electrical construction and repair 
Surveying and highway construction 
Concrete construction 
Contracting and building 
Steam engineering and power plant operation 
Farm mechanics 
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Des Moines University 
One-year courses in—Continued 
Mechanical draiting 
Structural drafting 
Architectural drafting 
Automobile industry 
Georgia School of Technology 
Two-year courses in 
Architecture (61) 
Textiles (11) 
University of South Carolina 
Two-year course in 
Highway engineering 
State College of Washington 
Two-year courses in 
Automobile engineering 
Highway engineering 
Architecture for draftsmen and building contractors 


The numbers of students enrolled were stated by only one institution, 
the Georgia School of Technology, and they have been indicated in paren- 
theses following the names of the curricula. The dean of the College of 
Engineering at the University of South Carolina said of the two-year 
curriculum in highway engineering, “We have had a number of men enroll 
for this course, but in every instance they have remained and completed the 
full course required for the degree of C.E.” The dean at the University of 
Alabama says of their two-year technical curricula that there are usually 
only two or three students each year in them, that the men generally find 
they want the four-year curriculum and, that they are enabled to transfer 
without much loss of time. 

In agriculture forty-seven letters were sent out and forty replies 
received. The following six institutions reported that they were giving 
two-year collegiate curricula : 


University of Arizona (12) 

University of Nebraska (30) 

Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas 

University of Wisconsin (121) 

Iowa State College 

University of Maryland (19) 


The numbers in parentheses indicate the enrolment in 1920-21. Examina- 
tion of catalogue descriptions showed, as might be expected, that the foun- 
dational work in sciences and cultural subjects given with the four-year 
curriculum, was pared down or condensed, and most of the students’ time 
given to the applied subjects. 

A number of institutions—eight colleges of agriculture and sixteen col- 
leges of engineering—reported subcollegiate curricula of from one to three 
years’ duration. Colleges of agriculture also afforded a number of “short” 
or “special” courses. 
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From the results of this inquiry we must conclude that our professional 
schools tend to hold rather closely to their professional standards, and that 
they are doing little in a direct way to train people for occupations on the 
semiprofessional level. The usual small enrolments in the shorter curricula 
and the tendency of students to shift to the longer fully professional offer- 
ings are not likely to influence the authorities in such institutions to introduce 
more of them. It may at the same time be seriously doubted if, with the 
stigma which attaches to attendance upon a shorter curriculum where the 
longer is the more honorific, these semiprofessional curricula in standard 
professional schools can ever make much headway. 

In extension work—A third source examined were the bulletins of 
twenty-eight extension departments of universities, twenty-one being state 
and the remainder municipal and private institutions. Request for exten- 
sion announcements had been made of a large number of schools listed in 
the Directory of General Extension Service, United States Bureau of Edu- 
cation Bulletin, 1919, No. 84, selection being made on the basis of institu- 
tions that seemed to be doing something of importance in extension work. 

University extension departments perform many kinds of service, of 
which only the extension classes and correspondence study will be consid- 
ered here. In the twenty-eight catalogues examined, it was found that the 
extension work of about twelve state institutions and two private institutions 
is largely or entirely straight liberal arts college material, and it may safely 
be said of the majority of the twenty-eight that the work is planned prima- 
rily for people who will eventually be graduated from one of the university 
colleges and enter a profession, as contrasted with a semiprofession. This 
situation is not hard to explain. The easiest courses to offer in extension 
classes or by correspondence are those already planned and taught in the 
university proper; and the university aims to give professional training. 

Thirteen institutions are conducting extension classes with some bearing 
on semiprofessions in home economics, business, engineering and mechanical 
activities, and teaching. Sixteen are offering correspondence study courses 
with bearing on semiprofessions in the same fields. But it must be remem- 
bered that at the top all these occupations are to be considered clearly as 
professions, and training for them is given by the universities in four- and 
five-year curricula. It is doubtful, therefore, if the extension departments 
as a group are consciously aiming at the semiprofessional levels. 

Constituting exceptions to this conclusion, the following points may be 
mentioned: three university extension departments have definitely outlined 
curricula in the field of business requiring two or three years to complete 
through evening courses only. Practice varies as to allowing regular uni- 
versity credit for the courses, some of which are: accounting, money and 
banking, commercial law, corporation finance, real estate, insurance, etc. 
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One of these three institutions offers evening curricula three years in 
length in architecture and civil, electrical, and mechanical engineering. Still 
another institution, a state university, offers a large number of courses in 
business and engineering, for a majority of which credit toward regular 
university degrees is not given. Though not arranged in definite curricula, 
the nature of the courses seems to be somewhat along the line of a recogni- 
tion of semiprofessional occupations. 

In business colleges —The study of this group was made from the cata- 
logues of twenty-two representative schools. Seventeen of them are giving 
only courses to fit people for clerical work as bookkeepers, stenographers, 
typists, clerks—clearly on no higher level than the work done by the com- 
mercial departments of our high schools. The other five institutions are 
giving the same sort of training, but in addition offer a few courses only 
for high school graduates who have had an ordinary business college or a 
secondary school business course. These courses are in higher accounting 
and secretarial service. One secretarial course is advertised as being from 
four to eight months in length, and another as from six to eight months in 
length. From this we must conclude that they are too shallow to turn out 
a secretary who is many notches above a stenographer. It is also doubtful 
if the accounting courses could turn out an accountant very superior to a 
bookkeeper, although there is nothing definite in the description of the course 
upon which such an opinion could be based. In summary, it may be said 
that the business colleges have assumed that their most important function 
is to train people for clerical occupations, but are doing a little along lines 
under consideration in this chapter. 

In a miscellaneous group of institutions—Another group of schools were 
those listed in the United States Bureau of Education Directory’ as insti- 
tutions of higher rank than secondary schools but not regarded as univer- 
sities, colleges, or normal schools. All were approached for publications 
descriptive of the work offered and these came in from a total of twenty- 
nine institutions, three of them publicly, and twenty-six privately, financed. 
There are five schools or departments of schools giving training for engi- 
neering and allied activities, seven for business activities, five for home 
economics, and twenty-two for art, music, expression, and special teaching. 
All these schools are giving training on what may be presumed to« be, at 
least approximately, the semiprofessional level and all but a few confine 
their activities to one of the four fields mentioned. 

Schools of the engineering type offer two- and three-year curricula above 
the high school. Some idea of their scope may be had by noting the names 
of curricula in one school: industrial mechanical, industrial electrical, indus- 
trial chemistry, industral teacher-training, electrical construction, and archi- 


? United States Bureau of Education Bulletin, 1920. No. 33. pp. 140-44. 
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tectural drawing and design. The business schools, while conducting some 
work on the semiprofessional level, also gave courses clearly clerical in 
nature. They train accountants, secretaries, salesmen, commercial teachers, 
subordinate business executives, etc. Most of the five schools specializing in 
home economics offer two-year curricula calculated to fit students to be dieti- 
tians, costume designers, institution managers, home makers, and teachers of 
home economics. 

By far the largest division of this group is made up of schools of art, 
music, and expression, of which only two are publicly supported. The cata- 
logues of this group stress the cultural as well as the occupational aspects 
of the work they offer. For example, one school of art states its purpose to 
be to train “practical designers and illustrators, teachers of drawing and 
craft work ..., for fine arts and for culture.” Another catalogue states that 
the school issuing it trains “painters, illustrators, sculptors, decorative mod- 
elers, interior decorators, textile designers, and commercial designers.’ Four 
are only summer art colonies. Many of these schools give two- and three- 
year curricula. 

Although, as designated, this group of schools is miscellaneous, they seem 
to be training students for a wide variety of semiprofessions. 

In private correspondence schools—The last group of catalogues studied 
were those of privately operated correspondence schools. Only a small group 
of seven schools advertising rather extensively were requested to send 
materials descriptive of their offerings. Some of them list courses cover- 
ing a wide range including elementary, secondary, and university work 
and, accordingly, they have no standards for admission. Although com- 
parison of a school’s courses with those of another such school, or with 
those of a high school or university, is possible only in a vague way, the 
attempt was made to take account of work of a professional or semipro- 
fessional nature. 

The main divisions into which these courses fall relate to engineering and 
allied activities and business, with two schools giving just a little attention 
to commercial illustration and design. Some idea of the magnitude of the 
work that these schools do, or that they claim to do, is conveyed by a survey 
of the catalogue of one of the largest, which shows the field of engineering 
and allied activities to be separated into twenty-one divisions, in each of 
which there is offered an average of eighteen courses. The work of a school 
stressing business courses covers the following range: business administra- 
tion, higher accounting, law (toward LL.B. degree, and also commercial law 
for business men), interstate commerce and railway traffic, banking and 
finance, business letter-writing, industrial management efficiency, commercial 
Spanish, and C.P.A. coaching. 
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Conclusions —This examination of the offerings of something more than 
three hundred institutions or organizations for evidences of training of semi- 
professional sorts, although not discovering a full array of systematized and 
standardized curricula, shows at least an appreciable beginning and a par- 
tial awareness of the large need represented. An occasional junior college 
has sensed this need and is providing preparation along semiprofessional lines. 
Recognition of the function concerned has found its way as two- or three- 
year curricula in a small proportion of instances into the offerings of colleges 
of engineering and agriculture. Registration in these curricula has not usu- 
ally been large and is not likely to become so on account of the presence of 
dominating curricula of standard length. University extension divisions in 
several instances, through establishing courses and curricula of an occupa- 
tional sort on this level, seem to be increasingly appreciative of the value of 
this type of service. Business colleges, although engrossed primarily with 
the task of preparing for occupations on the clerical level, have in a few in- 
stances taken steps in this direction through making special provision for 
high school graduates. The educational offerings of groups of miscellaneous 
institutions and correspondence schools also contain evidences of a corrobo- 
ratory character. 

If the outcroppings discovered are any indication, proper lines of de- 
velopment of semiprofessions and semiprofessional training are the fields 
of business, engineering and allied activities, applied\arts, agriculture, and 
home economics. Despite the difficulties of establishing lines of distinction 
between trades on the one hand and semiprofessions on the other, and again, 
semiprofessions and professions, we seem to have in these evidences some 
support of a belief that there are and should be occupations on the interme- 
diate level, and that they should have legitimation by the provision of ample 
standardized curricula in preparation for them. That most of the out- 
croppings are found in connection with the less formal agencies of education 
should not be regarded as discrediting the necessity for the development, 
inasmuch as many educational innovations of merit have first made a place 
for themselves in a supplementary and external capacity, later to be incorpo- 
rated as regular features of our school system. 


III. Expert Opinion on SEMIPROFESSIONS 


* 


flow the opinions of experts were secured—For the purpose of deter- 
mining specifically what occupations might be classified as semiprofessions 
on the basis of the amount of education and other preparation required, a 
list was made of all occupations for which, in the opinion of some authority, 
preparation should be made in courses of training approximately two years 
in length, with a high school education or its equivalent as a prerequisite. 
This opinion might have been stated rather definitely or merely implied. 
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The sources from which the lists were gathered were numerous and miscel- 
laneous. Among them, of course, were the materials canvassed for the pur- 


poses of the foregoing section. Among the principal additional sources 
were: 


1. Trade Specifications and Occupational Index of the United States Army. John 
J. Swan, for the Committee on Classification of Personnel. War Department Docu- 
ment No. 774. 

2. Descriptions of occupations prepared for the United States Employment Service, 
1918-19, published as bulletins by the United States Bureau of Labor Statistics. 


3. Reports of vocational surveys for Minneapolis, Minnesota; Richmond, and Evans- 
ville, Indiana, etc. 


4. Filene, Catherine, Careers for Women. 

5. Periodicals. A large number of articles as referred to under more than a score 
of index topics in the Readers’ Guide and the Industrial Arts Index were examined. 

6. Conferences with university deans and department heads. 


An examination of the list showed that there were, in addition to many 
important and unimportant occupations in widely scattered fields, three main 
classes, viz., commerce, engineering, and agriculture. To secure a collective 
opinion of the training levels on which occupations in these three main fields 
should be located, check sheets were sent to deans or directors of schools in 
the three fields represented. In the case of commerce, heads of departments 
in institutions not maintaining schools of business but apparently making 
extended offerings in this field were also included. The numbers of check 
sheets sent out were: commerce, 60; engineering, 128; agriculture, 48. The 
list of occupations for each group was preceded by the following definitions 
and directions: 


DERMINIRION SORT Pep URPOSE ORS Ss shUDY 


ProFession.—An occupation for which the training should be that given by an 
institution requiring for entrance at least graduation from an accredited secondary 
school, and offering a course of college grade of no less than four years in length 
and culminating in an appropriate and recognized degree. 

Semi-Proression.—An occupation in order to enter upon which one should pre- 
pare himself with a course of training approximately two years in length, with a high- 
school education or its equivalent as a prerequisite. 

TRADES OR CLERICAL OCCUPATIONS.—Those occupations in order to enter upon 
which one should be trained in a public or private high school, trade school, commercial 
school, or other institution which presupposes a knowledge of the common-school sub- 
jects and gives education on a level of less than college grade. 

Please indicate by a check mark in the proper column below the occupational level 
on which you think it typically proper to consider each of the occupations in the list, 
according to the definitions given above. Think of each occupation, not as a stepping 
stone to something higher, but as a final goal. 


Some of the difficulties confronting those of whom this co-operation was 
requested are indicated in the following paragraph which was a part of the 
letter sent with the check sheet of occupations: 
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In our efforts to locate the semi-professions, we have, naturally, been confronted 
by the lack of standardization of occupations, of the names of occupations, and of the 
training for occupations. The lack of opportunities for training in many of these fields 
at present and the fact that there are many people on the middle or higher occupational 
levels who have been largely self-trained and self-educated, are factors in our problem 
of determining the grade or extent of schooling practicable and feasible for the semi- 
professions. To overcome partially this difficulty and to locate lines of cleavage between 
the different levels of occupations, I am seeking the collective opinion of deans or 
directors of colleges of engineering, commerce, and agriculture. 


Many of those who co-operated wrote letters expressing belief in the 
fundamental importance of such a study and volunteering comments on the 
difficulties they had found in attempting to classify occupations. The chief 
difficulties mentioned may be stated in paraphrase as follows: 


1. Men representing the widest range of schooling can be found in the occupation, 
many having even less schooling than is indicated by any one of the three classes. 

2. Schooling may have a very slight relationship to one’s success, progress depend- 
ing largely on the individual. 

3. Many of the occupations are usually carried on in connection with other work 
and the training is generally given in connection with training for other occupations. 

4. Practical experience is more important than schooling for many of the occu- 
pations listed. 

5. The actual occupations that would be included under some of the names given 
vary most widely in character, importance, and in responsibilities involved. 

6. All of the education one could get would be desirable for any occupation. 


The results of the balloting—When the returns from the questionnaire 
were tabulated, it was found that the number of judgments passed on the 
different occupations showed some variation, due to the fact that some of 
the judges did not classify all of the occupations. Furthermore, a few 
judges checked some occupations in two columns, thus indicating that in 
their minds the occupation might be on either of two levels. And in a very 
few cases checks were found in all three columns. The number of judg- 
ments in commerce was from seventeen to twenty-three; in engineering, 
from sixty to eighty-four ; and in agriculture, from twenty-nine to thirty-six. 

The collective opinion of the judges is set forth in percentages in Tables 
LVI, LVII, LVIII. Column 1 of each table shows for each occupation the 
percentage of judges locating it as a profession; column 2 shows the per- 
centage who checked it as either on the professional or semiprofessional 
level; column 3, the percentage checking it as a semiprofession; column 4, 
the percentage checking it as either on the semiprofessional or trade-clerical 
level; column 5, the percentage checking it as on the trade-clerical level; 
column 6, the percentage checking the occupation as on all three levels. 
Column 7 will be explained in a later paragraph. The number on which 
the percentages for each occupation were based was the number of judg- 
ments passed on each particular occupation. 
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_ The arrangement of occupations in the tables is as follows: first were 
listed all those which were classified by half or more of the judges as being 
semiprofessions ; next were listed those judged to be semiprofessions by from 
a third to a half of the judges ; and, finally, all the remaining occupations. In 
Table LVI, we see in reading down the third column that the first fourteen, 
or approximately a fourth, of the occupations listed under commerce are 
classified as semiprofessions by a half or more of the judges, and thirty-five, 
or approximately three fifths, by a third or more of the judges. Of the 
twenty-two occupations numbered from 36 to 57, inclusive, three (Numbers 
42, 55, and 56) are voted to be on the clerical level, and nineteen by good 
majorities are adjudged to be professional. Likewise, of the 104 occupa- 
tions listed under engineering in Table LVII, forty-three, or approximately 
two fifths, are classified as semiprofessions by more than half the judges; 
and sixty-five, or more than three fifths of the entire list, are located on this 
level by more than a third of the judges. The remaining occupations in this 
field presented such a sharp contrast that it was not difficult to group, and, 
accordingly, it will be noticed in column 1 that those numbered from 66 to 
94 inclusive are located by large majorities of judges as strictly professional, 
and that those numbered from 95 to 104 inclusive are clearly on the trade 
level, as shown in column 5. Again, we see in reading down the. third 
column in Table LVIII, that twelve, or just twenty-five per cent, of the 
occupations listed under agriculture and forestry are rated as semiprofes- 
sions by a half or more of the judges; that thirty-seven, or more than three 
fourths, are classed as semiprofessions and checked as being on this level 
by a third or more. Of the remaining occupations, all but one—Number 
38— are rated as professions by the majorities of the deans venturing 
opinions. 

In thus directing attention especially to the percentages recommending 
occupations for a place with the semiprofessions, there may be some ten- 
dency to overlook the fact that in some instances larger percentages judge 
the occupation to be on one of the other levels. For instance, the work of 
cost expert (Number 20 in Table LVI), while placed with semiprofessions 
by 33.3 per cent of the judges, is believed to be on the professional level 
by 57.2 per cent. Similarly, the collection man (Number 17) is classed 
with semiprofessions by 36.3 per cent, and with clerical occupations by 59.0 
per cent. As long as predominant judgments are being used here to ascer- 
tain the training level of occupations, it is hardly appropriate to ignore 
instances of this sort. 
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TABLE LVI 
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Are appropriate training opportunities at hand?—TIf the results of the 
balloting may be assumed to have anything of determinative value—and it 
may be questioned whether a more competent group of judges can be found 
than these leaders in their respective fields of training—we have undoubted 
evidence of the desirability of providing training for semiprofessions, and 
that, too, for a large number of them. Earlier portions of this chapter 
justified the conclusion that only occasionally are the necessary opportuni- 
ties for training for these semiprofessions made available, and in most of 
these instances it is through external or supplementary agencies, not through 
standard legitimate channels. This conclusion is for the most part corrob- 
orated by the findings of another approach to the same question. 
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2s AP Lamia 1x1 se wereversnanareds ctor crete ance Rater ision aise | 2.6 £3] 6250. | 3:9 30.3 0.0 12.8 
2Ae ANILALY” aca eres th slopetsie crate store wlnrs etelisiorere oe 8.9 1.3 | 64.0 3-8 | 21.8 0.0 | 415.4 
ZS IOE Dridgesss scents cccsatere ie bthres wamiaeonnet cs 24.3 \) ~.3.8 56.4 | 2.6 12.8 0.0 10,2 
edd AEB OMIOIUy shanrastewcielats MORAN ceca eRe aoe ee ES eres 1) res 64.6 5.x | 21.5 0.0 17.9 
er leCheiGal wm mrt siareiteraircistsain wroan hie aise ere 9.1 2.6 | 65.0 2.6 | 20.8 0.0 25.7 
26. TO COMOUV Es Oslejeiasieitie bien meleie clebasnete oreo ies | 13.9 ree 56.9 3.8 24.0 0.0 | 7.7 
ZH mNLCtAL b TIES lee dai cua eineru etoreeictere ere | 13.9 0.0 | 64.0 2.8 | 19.5 0.0 5.1 
SB nalroadmsigtiall anne nysieieinan creer 13.5 | 0.0 | 62,2 I.4 | 23.0 0.0 5.1 
| . 
4209 mililler te headache nit attneniec eee won 1.5 67.3 3.0 23.8 0.0 5.1 
SOn Mull man ore dressing | sneeainendenns 6.4 m0 | Sas | 4.8 35.0 0.0 oo 
Ste Mineral esurveyor ats vavncir eaaiinetes 38.7 2.8 | 57.2 2.85) 3. 0.0 12.8 
SUPERINTENDENT | 
32. Of construction in building trades .... 24.7 7.8 | 59.9 0.0 7.8 0.0 15.3 
Ee Ohi uk velsbiatsy CMO) Sop nanmanaouha@ocuur 31.2 2.6 | s7.2 0.0 7.8 res 20.5 
345, Obs textiles aml owes scree eee | 38.5 1.4 B20" | pio. | ee ovo 2.6 
Bo OR! Houiss all Spencers tence ete 21.5 3.5 58.5 | rs 5 | 15.4 0.0 5.1 
20.9 MING MOC tality: mins owe even eh renninttieeiet 32.0 2.8 50.0 | 2.0 | ros 0.0 0.0 
SuRvEYOR 
ip AGS VERY. rs Gggrcimee Sroxel sete Sim Anan 36.6 Buy 57.0 | 0.0 | 1.3 0.0 61.5 
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TABLE LVII—Continued 
| | by 
ks 
| : a | ES, 
| Z 4 4 ee li aes 
| fo} | n \ wo | isl (eae 
Occupations | ee lee ieee a iB B mae 
ee aS a a Al HA na ie a Gi 
| 3 ZO ra ae a <5 OG 
| 2 © & fe fy Qa 2 
a a 3 Sz a ae | pee 
; @ | bey os ete ce MO a 
2 ou z 28 z ES | 2am 
| As Ay Vv) vu) e) () A 
SurvEYor—Continued | I 2 3 4 5 6 7 
RUMI CL Wa Nom teh arstersyainctalersreietelorsnaisteteleiatatneels | 38.5 a 55.0 | 0.0 1.3 0.0 59.0 
QMELTSCGIMeNE TWA cc etainters nice ciersieinlers ins | 17.7 3.8 73-4 0.0 5-1 | 0.0 74.5 
Air RIE! Anand oma nd C-ciCad Com Ole Oe nee oes | eye (at 58.6 0.0 ino) 0.0 41.0 
Jita TREMOR) ain oclbanencosouon Gy euooo mao W RGAS 6.6 | 55.3 | 1.3 1.3 0.0 43.5 
Ba MLOPOLLAPMEL ee iesgie cise) sie) atepees scares wie eres sis 33-8 | 6.5 57-5 rea 2a OnO) 51.4 
ARPVVAIZEMCHICE © LELEpHOIMe "vesicle om erie ensue oe 12.5 0.0 70.9 | ag 13.9 0.0) |) 17.0 
44. Subcontractor in building trades...... PALS HEnoto | 40.6 4.9 52.0 0.0 | 15.4 
45.) Designer, machine or tool ........--.. Iz r2 | 38.8 | 2.5 Bo) 0.0 ; 12.8 
46. District plant chief, telephone ........ 34.2 25 | 48.0 | 1.3 13.9 OLo) |) 27.9 
ELECTRICIAN | | | 
47. In electric power station ............. | 9.1 0.0 35-0 7) 50.6 OSOM eee Ser 
48. Distribution engineer with power plant | 51.4 | 1.3 42.1 | 0.0 5-3 0.0 10.2 
LG)», SUGTE 3 ot eB Om ANSTO Re SDET ARON ee legs 0.0 46.6 | 0.0 44.0 OLON ZO) 
BGs Svueidipy el Gooopasaooetaso cou moe oe cn | 8.3 1.4 | 41.1 | 0.0 49.3 ane |) Tee 
Ereotorage battery Expert cs... 1... seer 1 Oi 1.3 | 46.7 i.3 41.4 0.0 77 
22, Riis Seating Ge sell Sho cno oo quod | 9-4 | 1.3 | 49.3 0.0 40:0 | 0:0 77, 
ay, (Chaba Geiss Sanna spcoopodsocenod S00 nore 0.0 38.1 Bene) 47.4 0.0 2.6 
ENGINEER | 
cen, Sratelyerincl Sr ope aga ocoguse oobo od ooo | 48.6 | 3.9 37.8 | 0.0 10.5 (yoy | Teel) 
55. Outside construction, telephone ....... | 42.3 | 3.8 35.0 | 3.8 14.1 0.0 17.9 
56. Assistant, with field party............ | eee) |) Ey | 48.6 i.2 17.5 0.0 33-4 
75 IMbliieetiohn fyacscll Eepsooseougnols abo Ney | eerie vrine | 10.0 40.0 0.0 | 5.t 
58. Mine captain, metal mine ..........--- | Chel aes 48.4 | 5.0 OY ||) CHO || ee 
59. Mine ventilating expert ............. | 49.4 es 326.6 ||. 0,0 7.1 0.0 2.6 
(SOy Sarl. Gh Sooauco 700 c0o auc coomome | 3.0 | 0.0 38.8 E5 57.0 0.0 7.7 
61. Signal supervisor, railroad ........... | 14.9 4-5 46.3 | 1.5 ae || Oe 12.8 
SUPERINTENDENT | | | 
62. With gas and electric companies ...... | 48.2 | 2.5) | A448: 1} 1050: our 0.0 | 2.6 
63. Of telephone company ...........+.+. | 46.1 | 2.6 | 46.1 0.0 5-3 | 0.0 10.2 
One Of iron or Steel works! jess. ses les4.00g| 5m 36.0 0.0 Ser) 00 Sink 
6s. Woods, logging ...0.6------ eases ee ane 10.0 DeAn Aza i 4-8 37-2 | 0.0 2.6 
66. Appraisers, public utility ............ | 7205) 1.3 | 23.7 0.0 2.6 0.0 10.3 
67. Architectural designer ......-......++ | 79.2 TS ErO.S 0.0 2, 0.0 10.3 
CHEMIST | | | | 
G2, ANcOsl Amb sq oo opowonenneovoacoeman 75.6 | 3.8 20.5 | 0.0 0.0 0.0 15.4 
Go, ite all” GaognonsssemomaaasamoDoDoE | 66.7 1.2 30.9 0.0 1.2 0.0 25.7 
Fi WikseMlhoreeiell Baas oop sosooUGuoco mou 79.5 t.3 10.2 || 0.0 0.0 0.0 a 
71. With gas and electric companies ...... 67.6 2.7 29.8 0.0 0.0 0.0 | 20.5 
ey Inibyehe collG Geno ooopsenoT ous lNodaT Ae 63.5 2.5 31.6 0.0 3 0.0 | 17.9 
waneeaper mill fi. «2 sem clo se ci 56.5 es 30.3 11.8 0.0 0.0 | 17.9 
ENGINEER | | 
74. Maintenance of way ..-.-++----+++0: | Vea eae Dey 0.0 3.8 0.0 2.6 
75. Equipment, telephone ..........+.++-- | 66.7 Rete 2330) 0.0 Gel 0.0 2.6 
76. Construction, or erection ...-.......-. 59.0 Ga 30.8 0.0 5.1 0.0 77 
77. Testing, with electric manufacturing | | | 
company ies. FicpPLCaCnCRCEA Cat NEON S sac 59.5 6.3 30.4 0.0 3.8 0.0 | 10.2 
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TABLE LVII—Continued 


Sp 
4 n m< 
: 2 | 2°. 
of | 2 | ge} & | Sol See 
OccuPATIONS - : = Z z a a B oe a 
a Sa 2 | ge | 2 | #2) » | 46 | See 
a iS = aS B Ba] eee 
S Sa | 2 | #8] = | Ba | ome 
a a na | ou fe) Oia 
————ns | 
ENGINEER—Continued I 2 3 4 5 6 | 7 
78. Erecting, with electric manufacturing | 
Giyenehne scene horus won PUOTO CN OGCLOr bipe | er | goon E:3 8.9 0.0 | 12.8 
79, Designing, with electric manufacturing 
COMMPAILY  Weraieiersicresaieletets oie siokplel sis ele\sielel=ie | 88.7 | 2.5 6.3 5 1.2 0.0 0.0 
Bie naVLAT INES Wecsecielete acs-s% ei giaceie ato tele tehetete ley helene 86:0) 0.0 || 9:9 1.4 2.8 0.0 2.6 
Bille MOAUMILALY eisivaers con tndic ie ove oie erara@ielenpaete onsite 93.5 1.3 3.8 1.3 0.0 0.0 | 0.0 
S82. Heating and ventilatmg <<...) -<.«-- 86.0 3.8 8.9 1.3 0.0 op | 26 
i ASivceeoeeih oa tomomota somos Oba 7000s 92. 1.3 | 5-1 3 0.0 0.0 | 0.0 
Comer e A waAver mete cipta cris pisiele Hus Shey aaslviel «miele 88:8" | aes tO eee EZ 0.0 0.0 Pe 
LOOMOASYs) Came gonmn an Gaon oo og nicon coca: on 88.7 2.65 7-5 | 1.2 | 0.0 0.0 | 0.0 
SOR MSEC Gem creercacusie ei veracer ap aie lene ah caoveasraroner site aie 93.6 r.3 3.8 | ¥.3 0.0 0.0 0.0 
Oya RatEOAG NCORSTIU GLIOTU eyelet eelaletel sr elie ers 88.7 | 2.5 7.6 | r.3 0.0 0.0 | 5.1 
Sun Railroad: <auvasTOta sete wisley siete eles ehtieloielmisls 86.0 ex if eee ly | Mags | o.o | o.o 2.6 
89. Automobile, consulting or designing .. 90.0 E93 | re r3] 90 0.0 0.0 
90. Operating, power plant ...........<.. li ‘59.2 6.2 | 29.6 2.5 1.2 1.2 15.4 
Ges INSea Ele Sosa Sooo oOo tas | 83.8 37 10.0 Tnx 0.0 1.3 5.1 
Oze Wianarer, atten crpeeieeis s+ cree sities) «siete she 60.6 3:9 || 31-6 0.0 3-9 0.0 | 2.6 
93. Master mechanic with railroad shops .. | 50.0 | 6.7 | Sarce i.4. | 20.8 0.0 | 2.6 
Ode) Mietear ola gist a ir eraisisie etvisiaiel ¢«'alel wie ler otels ims 69.3 6.7 22.6 0.0 13 0.0 0.0 
Os Ainplanes mechanical serait. = er 0.0 | 23.8 1.2 73-9 00 | 4.7 
OCs Oech, Gey Gna gopsucnonsgagunoD 0.0 | 1.3 | 27.2 2.6 | 69.0 0.0 2.6 
97. Electrical armature winder ........... r.3 0.0 | 30.2 | 2.3 | 67.0 0.0 2.6 
ENGINEMAN | | 
Ss NEAT], /taetereisecia/cinisveievetersiaihet(elerbreie/sieieters eee lake 30.3 | 96 56.5 | ©.0 0.0 
Gel, INGwat Greil 4 50 gma co meno so doOooon aC 0.0 £3 20.1 7.6 | 62.0 eo | 6.2 
FOO) (OCAuLOUAUN, GSUGAIIG Nereis otisge susie nie eke ialtitv.s 0.0 0.0 27.3 | 6.5 66.2 | 0.0 10.2 
tot. Pipe layer, trench, foreman ..0..-.-..« | 0.0 | 0.0 Sia | §.6 86.2 0.0 0.0 
TO2e OAC master, —LalleOad  y auyereteleieieinye) wise sil 4.3 2.8 | 27.32 2.8 63.0 | 0.0 10.2 
103. Rodman (surveyor’s assistant) ........ 1.4 0.0 | 29.7 2.7 66.2 | 0.0 | 28.2 
VO4s SUIhe DOSS, Metal WINE, .\.ressee we seine 3.1 rr, |. Tye Sy | 75.0 | 0.0 | 0.0 


At the conclusion of each of the check sheets sent out to deans and 
heads of departments was appended this direction: ‘Underscore those 
occupations you have listed as semiprofessions for which a student might 
gain essential preparation by approximately two years’ training in your 
college.” It seemed certain upon examining the returned questionnaires 
that many who had complied with the major request did not act upon this 
latter direction. The procedure in tabulation was, therefore, to examine 
all the questionnaires with their accompanying remarks, and count the 
number which showed any evidence that the request to underscore had been 
observed. The count revealed recognition of the request by ten of the 
experts in commerce, thirty-nine in engineering, and ten in agriculture. 


PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF JUDGMENTS OF FROM 29 TO 36 DEANS OR DIRECTORS OF 
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COLLEGES OF AGRICULTURE ON THE ALLOCATION OF OCCUPATIONAL LEVEL OF 48 
SELECTED OCCUPATIONS IN AGRICULTURE OR RELATED Fretps (INCLUD- 
ING ForRESTRY ) 


B 
aay 4 | BS 
5 Sale ier ew eae 
6 a a B a lene 
mm Zz Zw HA z HAG 
Sere ae ea oe Wane 
Occupations an a B a as wie Zee 
Soy) Se a eee) es aol) coe 
Pa ebay Cosel Ge Gee eee 
BG 5 Stat oe eae 
SOs euee Wyeast eee 
4 a n Dy o) 6) 4 
I 2 3 4 5 6 7 
1. Vegetable foreman on truck farm ...... 8.9 0.0 50.0 2.9 38.2 0.0 40.0 
me SLES Ek are ete yelsyuce ve far vvwivred) SSiae @ fe ain se alin tanec 22.8 8.6 sites 2.8 11.4 2.8 | 30.0 
MMOD ES Ue Det EL irevcisy aes eleitess1 sie essreseieie etersisiios 35-4 5.9 56.0 0.0 2.9 0.0 40.0 
Pesan bee Salestriati pmo erctc/mysis:shece sy sisns seco sis 0.0 0.0 50.0 aa} 46.7 0.0 20.0 
Ber \WWoOOds Superintendent <..e. «5000s 3. 6.1 0.0 51.5 3.0 39-4 0.0 10.0 
Oe iMianager of butter factory ..2......-<«- PAIS 8.8 ehi0) 2.9 T1.7, 0.0 80.0 
paNlanacer o© cheese factory 3....)...<1<.-- 25.6 8.5 Bares 2.8 11.4 0.0 80.0 
Son butterimaker asses cc. te cen esiere sins evn 2.8 0.0 54.4 i519 B72 0.0 80.0 
WRMGHLEESEIMAKEI foyer iets tetera iakeseve esoats (osisvere iy < 2.8 0.0 54.4 fcy/ Br 2 0.0 60.0 
iW, Wee feieennk Taelao GhBRigooenondoe JoOdooor 2.8 0.0 51.4 5.7, 40.0 0.0 60.0 
mre, Pasteurizing plant foteman ...... 2.005. Wy 0.0 60.0 Def} Shana 0.0 60.0 
12. Tester for cow-testing association ...... 2.9 5.8 67.6 2.9 20.6 0.0 | 70.0 
BR MBESEEKCEMER! 5 cc:eisiis sisiss ieuerssviensl =: siciisi alieseeus/eserers 5-9 0.0 38.2 8.8 47.0 0.0 40.0 
PPP PRELOUIER VIRAL veel fae, sicveists:el- fells, «ilereita Palos haters e/ele yap § 0.0 43.0 IT.4 25.7 2.8 60.0 
15. Tractor service man or salesman ...... 8.9 5.8 35.2 5.8 44.2 0.0 40.0 
16, Vegetable buyer for cannery ........... 5.8 0.0 41.2 5.8 47.0 0.0 30.0 
iz, (Ceiakiiore, Apa ooee neanepouosonoceoonE 15.6 0.0 34.2 6.2 43.8 0.0 | 60.0 
18. Manager or owner-operator of fruit farm 39.4 3:0 39.4 9.1 9.1 0.0 10.0 
In Nursery Business 
Om General GUKSELyilan s.iei6 ce > a ol slnere eas 26.5 2.9 38.3 5.8 26.5 0.0 40.0 
EMT ODAC ALOT Me apenas cl icicle wie ieveres-netees claire 11.4 2.8 48.5 2.8 34.3 0.0 40.0 
Biel LOLEMIAN sv seasce nus 6 meas a eels ane & 5.6 0.0 38.9 2.8 52.9 0.0 40.0 
22, SHIGE “Oheeposn sas eco hodomedo uot octn 5.8 2.9 38.2 0.0 53.0 0.0 | 30.0 
23. Nursery or orchard inspector .......... 58.0 0.0 38.2 0.0 2.9 0.0 | 40.0 
Bee Danke StpermpenGenit.  wecie screws: arses s 39.4 6.1 42.5 0.0 12.1 0.0 0.0 
25. Lumber yard superintendent ........... 3-3 0.0 33-4 3.3 60.0 0.0 0.0 
26. Lumber mill superintendent ........... 6.7 0.0 36.6 6.7 50.0 0.0 0.0 
Ai, GREYS? Ati Popo oodr SU oun Do Ono eens aye} 0.0 48.4 0.0 48.4 0.0 20.0 
28. Farm manager in general farming ...... 30.3 18.2 36.4 By} T2\2 0.0 50.0 
29. Farm owner-operator in general farming 33-3 10.0 40.0 0.0 13.3 0.0 30.0 
ManaGer oF Farm Devotep To: 
Ome Malka ELOGUCUIO Mme. halts leis iel<lelereceeielelven«le« 30.3 6.1 48.5 3.0 D250 0.0 | 40.0 
Rremiabebreds Vivestocks rayetss:+ we sieraeieke ie epee: atels) 6.1 33-4 6.1 3.0 0.0 30.0 
Re, RIS EDN | mupige o.nenomed DomudDan ono. 6.0 3.0 42.5 15.1 33-4 0.0 80.0 
33. Manager of milk distributing plant Byfee 8.6 37.2 0.0 i fest 0.0 70.0 
34. Manager of ice cream factory ......... 22.8 I1.4 48.5 2.8 14.3 0.0 80.0 
35. Condensed milk expert .............-. 44.9 6.9 34.5 3.4 10.3 0.0 10.0 
36. Supervisor of advanced registry tests ... 39.4 3.0 39-4 3.0 iGo 0.0 40.0 
37. Salesman for dairy supplies and ma- 
“a GMmsAy sé casaoicdo ddan soo on Beet Grrr 2i.2 20 36.3 9.1 30.0 0.0 20.0 
BseaGardener, market 6.5 ec see siiricie ees 17.6 0.0 29.0 5.8 47.0 0.0 60.0 
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| | | §. 
/ nm | woe 
| ee a Wee 
| a a | 2 
n 8 > | no 
Zz H 3 mo) am 
oo 2 2 > Fame | stein 
OccuPATIONS oe Ab ee 68 a Sik | ag 
on | i ma _ a] n a me 
a ap a Be a Zu< 
Z Z& a ae a te oof 
o |} Oe bs i om ce as 
5 eine Mis o < QE & fA 
i "ea ze ms fet | Pep, 
na Wo a ° ie ee ees | 
ta) } ae | re ie ES (3) mos 
fe i fy ca et a4 oe 
g | ga a ae. |. teams 
a, | A n n o iS) ; 4 
—— _ | —. - - 
I 2 3 4 5 6 7 
ea Rano 
| | 
39. Landscape gardener <4... 260 <c~s ss | FES |) 2:8) | L4ag 2.8 | 8.6 | 0.0 10.0 
40. Plant breeder (with seed companies) i aeleye | 0.0 |} I1.4 o |} 2.8 0.0 10.0 
State ExpEerRIMENTER IN | 
ATe MC OMOLORIV ie ever achiisteieloralsvalsiniateaceoasiracelaaiee | 97-5 0.0 0.0 0.0 25 0.0 _ 0-0 
Haw iOlericulturey iaatenevaciomeste seis erin | 94.5 0.0 27 || sole ee 0.0 10.0 
Hes dunia paeGebbe SS sont ccoonsddnomorgscoe i o7.2 | ce 0.0 0.0 2.7 0.0 10.0 
| ! j 
44. Forest assistants engaged in special lines | | 
OEM WOT ICT oreh ue iatta eo tees chee napi teens | 54.3 5.7 31.4 2.8 | 57 | 0.0 
as City: TOTeSten) |. ewicriemsiae viene iecisier ofele eins | 65.6 5.7 25.7 0.0 | 2.8 | 10.0 
AGw Citya mille IS peCtOm wecisrsieiersi= retails eles 54.4 11.4 25.9 0.0 8.6 | 10.0 
47. Bacteriologist, city and state board of | | 
health ‘control 46 dais sss en eee «eels O4.6) I) 2e7 0.0 0.0 2.7 | 0.0 10.0 
48. Manager of co-operative marketing or- | 
PaNisaeiorrs Sey etnies sss se ate heel eee wise | 79.5 2.9 TAF 0.0 2.9 .| 0.0 20.0 


Using these figures as totals the percentages of those numbers who under- 
scored each occupation were figured for each group and these percentages 
placed in column 7 of Tables LVI, LVII, and LVIII. 

For the possible semiprofessions in Tables LVI and LVII in only a 
small proportion of instances are the percentages large. They run some- 
what larger for Table LVIII. In estimating the significance of these per- 
centages there should be some consideration of the fact that many of them 
would have been reduced if in the base on which they were computed could 
have been included those who would not desire to have their institutions 
essay such semiprofessional training. Thus, for instance, although seven, 
or seventy per cent, of those who underscored any occupations in the list 
in Table LVI seem to believe that “a student might gain essential prepara- 
ion” for the work of commercial broker (Number 1) “by approximately 
two years’ training” in their institutions, this is less than a third of the total 
number of experts from whom answers came in. 

It is necessary also to couple with this situation the facts concerning the 
proportion of special occupational work prescribed during the first two years 
of professional or preprofessional curricula, as was shown in Chapter IV 
(Tables XXIV and XXV). This means that in many institutions if the 
student endeavored to secure the requisite preparation for a semiprofession® 
assuming that he had decided upon his occupational goal and knew the rela- 
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tion of the courses to its attainment, he would need to get administrative 
approval for this deviation from the regular curricular channels. Add to 
this the student’s almost certain distaste for entering upon an irregular and 
shortened program in an institution in its nature emphasizing curricula at 
least four years in length, and you have a situation which affords little or 
no hope of doing much toward training for these semiprofessions in stand- 
ard colleges and universities. 

On the other hand these figures indicate that at least some of the mate- 
rials in the first two years of professional and preprofessional curricula are 
pertinent for semiprofessional training. Certain other materials now typi- 
cally in more advanced years could, through abbreviation and partial simpli- 
fication, be lowered to the underclassman level,and,if introduced as culminal 
training in junior colleges, would serve to train for occupations on this 
intermediate level. If these special occupational materials in early profes- 
sional or preprofessional years and the shortened and depressed courses 
referred to are offered in strong junior college units, there is little occasion 
for doubting that most essential semiprofessional training would be afforded 
and, with proper guidance, both the individual student and society would 
thereby be more effectively served. 


IV. Oruer PossiBteE LINES FOR SEMIPROFESSIONS 


Other lines suggested as semiprofessions—Additional occupations found 
in the canvass reported upon in earlier portions of this chapter to have some 
justification for regarding them as on the semiprofessional level, are here 
listed. As those in any single line were few in number and rather miscel- 
laneous, it was not feasible to secure a composite picture of expert opinions 
concerning their level as in the case of the three groups just described. 
Some of these at least may be expected ultimately to take their places among 
the list of semiprofessions. 


Home Economics Decorative modelers 
Cafeteria manager Designers 
Commercial Costume 
Institutional Commercial 
Industrial In jewelry-manufacturing 
Dietitian Stage 
Professional shopper Engraver 
In jewelry-manufacturing 
ArT In lithography 
Art glass workers In photo-engraving 
Designers Illustrator, commercial 
Cutters Interior decorator 


Painters of stained glass Map maker 
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MISCELLANEOUS 

Chiropodist Teacher 
Dental mechanic Of elemenary schools 
Veterinarian Of drawing and craft work 
Masseur Of industrial arts 
Nurse Of physical education 
Pharmacist Welfare supervisor or worker 

Musician 


Training in home-making on the semiprofessional level.—Because 
courses in home economics of a more or less terminal character are often 
proposed for junior college years a word should be said concerning them 
and the desirability of regarding home-making as a semiprofession. With- 
out doubt this occupation, for which almost all women are destined, is one 
of those for which training on the strictly professional level as here defined, 
is none too much. In this sense as well as in the sense also which admits 
that the period of training involved is only one, but withal, an important, 
element of raising one’s life work to a level where it is professionally con- 
ceived and accomplished, it is probable that home-making may be made as 
much of a profession as any that can be named. From the standpoint, how- 
ever of the most extended period of training which is practicable for many, 
it is desirable to administer courses in this field for a large proportion of 
young women as if this occupation is to be for them a semiprofession, that 
is, by giving these courses as culminal training in junior college years. For- 
tunately, as noted in Chapter III, this is one of the fields in which junior 
colleges have'already made a good beginning. But the importance of the 
field justifies much greater recognition. This may be achieved in a manner 
much like that suggested for the three fields more extendedly dealt with in 
this chapter, viz., commerce, engineering and allied activities, and agricul- 
ture, which is to utilize those of the professional and preprofessional mate- 
rials commonly finding place during the first two years above the high school 
which are jvaluable as culminal training and to depress and abbreviate the 
most valuable of the courses more frequently finding place in the upper 
years of four-year curricula. 


V. THE Major INFERENCES 


The first large portion of the current chapter discloses outcroppings of 
provisions for training on the semiprofessional level. These provisions, 
although relatively infrequent and predominantly afforded as supplemen- 
tary and external agencies of education, are sufficiently extensive to assure 
us of a need not adequately met by the more formal agencies. It is signifi- 
cant that, even in these early stages of junior college development while 
most of them are directing efforts primarily at doing effectively the first 
two years of college and university work, there should be a consciousness 
of this need expressed in actual offerings of a semiprofessional sort. The 
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second large portion gives substantial corroboration to the major finding 
of the first and indicates more specifically some of the lines of occupational 
service for which training on the semiprofessional level should—and can— 
be given. 

The implications of the evidence seem not to support early and vigorous 
development of opportunities for semiprofessional training in standard 
higher institutions. While institutions affording professional education 
have been in existence for a long period, few have made efforts of the sort 
here being considered. It seems to be in the nature of institutions with cur- 
ricula four or more years in length to have in mind exclusively those only 
who contemplate completion of the full range of work provided. Moreover, 
even if faculties in charge of these standard colleges could as a whole be 
brought to see the desirability of offering semiprofessional curricula, it may 
be doubted whether students could be induced to enroll in them. To 
students there would always be something in the nature of a stigma attached 
to aspiring to less than the highest available in an institution. 

The logical place for the development of semiprofessional curricula 
seems to be the educational unit where the years in which the training is 
to be given are terminal years. This is the junior college. The authorities 
in charge will be more disposed to regard the provision of curricula conclud- 
ing with the years of training for which they are responsible as a legitimate 
role of the junior college. To the student there will be less of what may 
seem to him a surrender of caste to enter upon curricula of an occupational 
sort terminating at the same point as those of other students who plan to 
transfer to higher institutions. Although something still remains to be done 
in high schools to elevate the commercial and other vocational curricula to 
the same honorific status in the minds of the student as that enjoyed by the 
college preparatory curriculum, there has been much improvement in this 
regard in recent years. By analogy we are justified in anticipating a similar 
growth in esteem of semiprofessional curricula—a growth much more rapid 
than in the professional schools with curricula four or more years in length. 

Providing this training for semiprofessions in junior colleges has the 
support also of the most significant considerations drawn from the materials 
presented in Chapters VI and VII which deal with the problems of mental 
and economic democratization through the establishment of this new unit. 
Culminal occupational training in these years will comport well with the 
needs of those who, on account of moderate mental equipment, because of 
financial limitations, or for other reasons, should not or cannot continue 
their training on the higher level. 

There are many unsolved problems in this field of semiprofessional 
training, e.g., just what lines of training will be found feasible in junior 
colleges generally or in particular communities, securing suitable teachers, 
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the financial responsibilities involved, etc. These will tend to retard devel- 
opment along right lines even in junior colleges, but the needs of individuals 
for the training under consideration and of society for the types of service 
to be rendered by those receiving it, may be accepted as an earnest of the 
enduring merit of the proposal as well as of the ultimate place of the oppor- 
tunities for semiprofessional training in the junior college unit. 


CHAPTER LX 


THE JUNIOR COLLEGE AND HOME INFLUENCES DURING 
IMMATURITY 


I. THE EXPECTATION 


Among the claims made for the junior college which were reported in 
Chapter II is one touching the continuation of home influences during im- 
maturity (Special Purpose 5). Reference to Table V and Figure 4 will 
show that this is one of the claims most frequently made by the friends of 
the movement. Those who put it forward have in mind primarily the 
conservation of the moral interests of the student during the earlier portions 
of his college period, while he is often still too young and too much in need 
of guidance to be thrust into what is sometimes regarded as the disorgan- 
izing social environment of the large college or university. They would urge 
that the student, although scholastically prepared for college work, still re- 
quires the stabilizing influence of frequent contact with the home. The local 
junior college, they contend, provides a solution of this serious problem. 

There is no intent here to enter upon an extended discussion of the prob- 
lem, or of a justification of the misgivings many friends and patrons of 
higher education entertain with reference to the moral dangers to the young 
student in his first years in college or university away from home. It will 
be assumed that the dangers are present to some extent, especially where 
large numbers of students attend institutions inadequately staffed for pur- 
poses of social and moral guidance. Probably very few will be inclined to 
scout the presence in such situations of at least some measure of moral hazard. 
The chief item of concern here need not be the presentation of evidence to 
prove or to deny the hazard as much as to show whether or not those whose 
sons and daughters attend higher institutions believe it exists and what ef- 
fect that belief has upon college attendance. 


II. Facts 1n JUSTIFICATION OF THE EXPECTATION 


The age of college freshmen.—Important preliminary considerations are 
the present age of college entrance and the question of whether that age is 
likely in the future to show much change in either direction. In a later 
chapter (XV) facts will be presented showing that the age of college en- 
trants advanced from the earlier decades of the nineteenth century to its 
later portions—in Harvard a median advance of more than two years in 
the half century from 1830 to 1880. Between 1800 and the earlier year 
named there was some decline in the median age, which is explained by the 
relatively greater accessibility of opportunities for preparatory education 
after the passage of almost a third of a century. From 1880 until 1916 a 
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slight decline in age of Harvard freshmen is seen, three months in thirty- 
six years. This decline may have arisen from, among other causes, the more 
recent efforts to encourage the progress of talented children at faster than 
the normal rate. 

When similar data were compiled for a mid-western state university of 
more recent establishment, as was done for Table LIX,* we find that there 
has been a more marked decline in the later period. Nevertheless, the ages 
of recent entrants are not widely different in the two institutions. The 
more rapid recent decline for the University of Minnesota may be owing 
to the rapid development of secondary school opportunities within the state, 
as there were almost twice the number of state high schools in the later 
than in the earlier year. It is unlikely that the age of freshmen will expert- 
ence further notable decline without unforeseen modifications of practices 
in elementary and secondary schools. 

The fact remains, however, that students are entering college long before 
social and moral maturity may be presumed to have arrived. For instance, 
the middle fifty per cent enter Minnesota when they are between seventeen 
years, nine months, and nineteen years, six months, of age. A fourth of 
the freshmen range in age from fifteen years to seventeen years, nine months. 
It would be surprising, indeed, if discerning parents with sons and daughters 
of these ages ready for college work, should not hesitate to risk them in 
attendance at higher institutions far removed from domestic influences. 

Statements of parents with children in public junior colleges—Near the 
opening of Chapter VII dealing with economic democratization of higher 
education by means of the junior college there was presented a digest of 
the responses of parents to a simple question designed to ascertain why their 
sons or daughters attended local public junior colleges rather than colleges 
or universities elsewhere. At that point, on account of its pertinence to 
problems under consideration, attention was directed in particular to the 
reason most frequently given for such attendance, the financial one. It is 
now appropriate to refer to the reason furnished by the second largest pro- 
portion of all the parents, in actual figures (see Table XLVIII) by 118, 
or 27.8 per cent of all reasons given, and by approximately three fifths of 
the total of 199 parents making some sort of response. This reason is the 
opportunity afforded by the local public junior college to extend the period 
of home influence over the early years of college attendance. For the 
parents of California, because they were probably thinking more about the 
usual long distances to the large universities in the state, and (on account 
of better financial status than that of parents in other sections) less about 
the expense involved, the proportion of responses falling under this head 


1 Not all freshmen in the University in the years concerned, but a randomly selected sample large 
enough to be determinative, are represented in the table. 
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exceeded even that for the economic reason. Extension of home influence 
looms with parents as a prominent consideration for establishing the local 
junior college. 


DABIER, LIX 


MEDIANS, QUARTILES, AND RanGces or AGES® oF FRESHMEN ENTERING THE UNIVERSITY 
oF MINNESOTA IN 1900 AND IQ2I 


AGEs IN YEARS AND MontTus 
MEasurRES oF TENDENCY = 
1900 (460) 1g2t (631) 
EMG peda ttl Ou mite cas sions lt anions 18-4 17-9 
IMiediatameinrsti se.cclem steam ce s.e8 19-3 | 18-6 
Mmm amartile’..<c..<0 cc. han ares 20-9 | 19-6 
RATS CMTE o crecnG ies eee INoe ae 8a Re 12-6 to 39 15 to 27-6 


a For this and subsequent tables showing ages of students a procedure now accepted as standard 
has been followed, that of computing these ages as of September 1 of the year concerned. A student 
was tabulated as being eighteen years of age, e.g., if his eighteenth birthday fell within a six-month 
period of which September 1 is the midpoint, i.e., if it fell on any date from June 1 to November 30, 
inclusive. 


The junior college actually serves in this way.—By means of a comparison 
of the ages of freshmen in public junior colleges with those of freshmen in 
the University of Minnesota it has been possible to ascertain whether or 
not the former type of unit is serving to extend home influences during at- 
tendance upon college work after the manner suggested. The results of the 
procedure of comparison are to be found in Table LX and Figure 32. The 
students in the University of Minnesota divided into the two groups, desig- 
nated as (1) freshmen from outside the Twin Cities and suburbs and (2) 
freshmen from the Twin Cities and suburbs, are the same as those con- 
cerned in the second column of figures in Table LIX. This group includes 
freshmen entering the College of Science, Literature, and the Arts of the 
University in the fall of 1921, the first 631 in alphabetical arrangement. 
It appeared that 388 of these freshmen, 212 men and 176 women, came 
from Minneapolis, St. Paul, and suburban communities near enough to make 
possible daily trips coming and going to attend regular day sessions. This 
does not mean that they actually commuted, but merely that residence was 
near enough to make commutation possible. An inconsequential propor- 
tion of this group of students, as a matter of fact, reported residence in 
the suburban communities. The remaining 243 students, 167 men and 76 
women, came from beyond commutable distances, i.e., they would all need 
to be away from home during the periods of attendance at the University. 
The grouping here made is intended to disclose the difference in ages, ii 
any, between the group whom the University of Minnesota was serving 
as would a local junior college in making possible the continuation of the 
influence of the home, and the group who must leave home to attend. 
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TABLE LX 


MEDIAN AND QuarTILE AGES oF (1) FRESHMEN IN THE UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 
(a) FROM OUTSIDE THE TWIN CITIES AND SUBURBS, AND (b) FROM 
THE TWIN CITIES AND SUBURBS, AND (2) OF FRESHMEN 
IN PuBLic JUNIOR COLLEGES, I92I 


FRESHMEN FROM | FRESHMEN FROM FRESHMEN IN 
OutTsiDE Twin Cities | Twin CITIES AND | SIxTEEN Pusiic 
MEASURE OF | AND SUBURBS | SUBURES Junior COLLEGES 
TENDENCY Pe s 
Men | Wemen | Total | Men | Women|} Total Men | Women! Total 
(167) | (76) | (243) (212) | (276) (388) (386) (331) | (699) 
a - \- | | - - - 
First quartile... | 18-4 18-1 18-2 | 17-8 | 17-5) 17-6 17-9 17- 6| 17-8 
iMedia Tiveeisrancice: 19-1 | 18-8 19-0 | 18-5 18- 0| 18-3 18-6 18- 2) 18-4 
Third quartile.. | 20-2 | 20-6 | 20-3 19-2 18-11 | IQ-I 19-5 18-10 IQ-2 


Age in Years 


IT ite 16 16% 19 19% £0 COM al 


Outside Twin Cities 
Men {Twin Cities 
Public Junior Colles 


Outside Twin Cifies 
Women 4 Twin Cities 
Public Junior Coll 


Outside Twin Cities 
Tolal {Twin Cities 
Public Junior College 


IT Ite 18 [68% 19 19% 0 20% 2 
Figure 32 
Ranges in age of the middle 50 per cent and median ages of (1) fresh- 
men in the University of Minnesota (a) from outside the Twin Cities and 
suburbs and (b) from the Twin Cities and suburbs and (2) freshmen in 
public junior colleges (the squares locate the medians, the lengths of lines 
represent the ranges of the middle fifty per cent) 


The measures of tendency, which are given in years and months of age 
in the table, show significant differences between the two groups, both by 
sex and for totals. For example, the median difference between men from 
outside and men from inside the Twin Cities is eight months—two thirds 
of a calendar year. There is the same difference for women and, therefore, 
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about the same for the sexes combined. The first quartiles show similar 
differences, while the third quartiles show the differences increased. It is 
clear that attendance away from home is undertaken at a later age than at- 
tendance where frequent contact with the home is possible. 

The notable feature of the measures of tendency of ages of freshmen 
in sixteen public junior colleges is that they are almost identical with those 
for freshmen in the University of Minnesota whose residences are in the 
Twin Cities. This approach to identity takes on real significance for the 
question under consideration when it is called to mind that students in public 
junior colleges have been almost exclusively local. It leads to the conclusion 
that the public junior college where established tends to prevent delay in 
entering upon college work. 

Similar measures of tendency for private junior colleges have been 
omitted because the data assembled for them are not strictly comparable. 
In the first place, because most of those visited were institutions for women, 
the number of men included is too small to be representative. In the second 
place, most of the private schools concerning whose students these data were 
collected and tabulated admit graduates of high schools in southern states 
where eleven-year rather than twelve-year public school systems are the 
rule. Despite this handicap, the median age of women for private junior col- 
leges exceeds that for public junior colleges by 2.5 months. This difference, 
notwithstanding the handicap, must arise from the fact that the private 
junior colleges enroll much smaller proportions of students from the local 
community than do the units on public foundations. 

Ages of seniors in high schools outside and inside the Twin Cities —The 
question may be raised by the inquiring reader as to the qualifying effect 
upon conclusions drawn of any difference between the ages of high school 
students in large cities and in smaller communities that would account for 
the difference found between the ages of freshmen in the University of 
Minnesota from within and from without the Twin Cities. If there is a 
corresponding difference in ages of high school seniors, the facts presented 
would be without meaning here. 

In order to answer this question Table LXI has been prepared. It com- 
pares by measures of tendency identical with those used in earlier tables 
the ages of seniors (1) in high schools of Minnesota’ and (2) in Central 
High School, St. Paul. These lists of seniors, although not for the same 
year in both groups, were for the same month of the school year, October. 
The respective first quartiles and medians for the two groups show a close 
correspondence, approaching identity. The third quartiles are some distance 
apart, but in the direction opposite to that in which these measures for 


2 The data for this group of high school seniors from which the measures presented were com- 
puted were made available through the courtesy of Professor W. S. Miller, of the University of 
Minnesota. 
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“outside” and “inside” freshmen differ. There is no difference in Table 
LXI that will explain away the differences referred to in Table LX. 


(VIELE, 1ySIt 


MEDIAN AND QuarTILE AGES oF SENIORS (1) 1N HigH ScHooLs oF MINNESOTA OUTSIDE 
THE Twin Cities AND (2) in CenTRAL HicH ScHoot, St. Pau 


In HieH ScHoots OuTsIpdE In CentrRAL HicH ScuHoot, 
TwIn CITIEs, 1920 St. Pau, 1922 
MEASURE OF TENDENCY 
Boys Girls Total Boys Girls Total 
(200) (394) (594) (126) (170) (296) 
= je | - ene ey (Fee ee LY | +A — 
First quartile ....... 17-1 | 16-11 | I6-II 16-11 16-10 16-10 
IMiecliati. aeeentae cca. 17-8 i 6) 7 7 17- 8 17- 5 17- 6 
Winwine! GiennNS 5454055 18-4 | i 2 | 18- 2 16- 9 18- 7 18- 8 


Ill. Conciusion 


The main findings of this chapter are (1) that, even though there is no 
likelihood of immediate rapid decline in the age of students during the 
earlier years of their college courses, large proportions are so young as to 
justify discerning parents in their feelings of insecurity about the moral 
welfare of their sons and daughters in large colleges and universities in- 
adequately staffed for social and moral guidance, (2) that large propor- 
tions of parents of students in junior colleges endorse the new unit because 
it does make possible the continuance of home influences during the first 
years of pursuit of college work and, (3) that this attitude is sufficiently 
general to influence markedly the age at which young people of both sexes 
enter upon college work. Moreover, (4) the presence in the local com- 
munity of opportunities of higher education tends to lower the age at en- 
trance as much as six to nine months, or, conversely, the absence of such 
opportunities tends to delay it by that long a period. 

Not all this unfortunate loss of time is imputable to immaturity alone. 
Without question some of the delay is attributable to financial causes, as 
when a student intending to go to college remains out for a year to work 
and lay aside funds against the expense of subsequent attendance. There 
must even be other occasional causes for postponement of entrance upon 
college work. But there can be no reasonable doubt that immaturity and 
parents’ fears of its consequences are a potent, if not the predominant, factor. 
In so far as this is so, the junior college will operate to remove the obstruc- 
tion, and will make it possible for the home to exercise its conservative in- 
fluences over a larger proportion of the period of social immaturity. 


Chiara hike k 


hoe) UINTIOR COLERGE AND THE INDIVIDUAL STUDENT 


I. INTRODUCTORY 


The assertion—Another of the claims made on behalf of the junior col- 
lege, as shown in Chapter II, is that this new unit is better designed than 
are the larger institutions to afford attention to the individual student. The 
assertion is made in the light of the fact that, enrolments being smaller, 
classes are not as large and the individual student is, therefore, not as likely 
to be lost sight of as he is in educational units with larger class registrations. 

It was shown also in the earlier portions of Chapter VII that this is one 
of the four reasons most frequently given by parents for sending sons 
and daughters to local junior colleges rather than to higher institutions else- 
where. This explanation was found to include 47 of the total 423 reasons 
volunteered. As there were 199 parents responding, this means that it was 
a prominent influence in the minds of almost a fourth of all answering the 
question. 

How this claim was studied—Among others two methods of approach 
in scrutinizing the claim at once suggest themselves. The first of these 
would be to compute the number of students per instructor. This measure 
would be obtained by ascertaining the number of students enrolled in junior 
college years of any institution under consideration and dividing it by the 
number of full-time instructors assigned to classes in which these students 
were enrolled. To arrive at the number of full-time instructors in most 
institutions, it would have been necessary first to compute the fractional 
portion of the tdtal instructional time devoted to work taken by students on 
the junior college level of many teachers giving the remainder of their 
time to students and classes on other levels—in junior colleges on the high 
school level, and in colleges and univerities on senior college level. This 
method, if used, would have necessitated response from a complete count 
of teachers in a given unit, with the classification of all students in each 
section. This requirement could have been and was readily met in many 
junior colleges because of the interest in the problem in those institutions, 
but it would have been almost impossible of accomplishment in colleges 
and universities where interest in the junior college movement is a subordi- 
nate matter. This method was therefore abandoned in favor of the one now 
to be described. 

The method used, and the results of the use of which are reported in 
this chapter, was simply that of tabulating the size of classes on junior 
college level as reported by instructors appealed to in junior colleges, public 
and private, and in four-year colleges and universities. It is manifest that 
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in some respects this method is superior to the first one described, although 
something of value might have been added to the study by the use of both. 


II. Tue S1ze or CLasses IN JUNIOR COLLEGES, COLLEGES, 
: AND UNIVERSITIES 


The institutions and numbers of instructors represented.—A total of 43 
institutions is represented in the findings reported in this chapter. Of these 
27 are junior colleges, 20 public, and 7 private; 14 are standard four-year 
colleges; and 2 are universities. Much of the material used for the junior 
colleges was collected by the investigator personally during his visits to those 
institutions, although some of it was supplied subsequently to these visits on 
blanks left with authorities in charge of the units. The data from colleges 
were secured by means of blanks of inquiry distributed on the request of the 
investigator by presidents of these institutions and sent on to him after 
having been filled out and returned to the presidents’ offices. In the case 
of the universities the request was sent to heads of departments rather than 
to presidents. On account of the magnitude of the task involved, it was felt 
to be neither desirable nor necessary to secure a representation of all depart- 
ments in the universities. Only departments of English, mathematics, chem- 
istry, and history were appealed to for information, on the assumption that 
data from these would adequately represent the situation for the first two 
years of university work. 

To save space the names of the junior colleges represented will not be 
given, but it may be said that the public institutions are located in eight, 
and the private in three, different states. The four-year colleges are Agnes 
Scott, Alma, Amherst, Bates, Cornell, De Pauw, Hillsdale, Lawrence, Park, 
Pomona, Puget Sound, Wellesley, Whitman, Willamette. They are located 
in eleven different states. The two universities are Stanford University and 
the University of Wisconsin, both of them, as are most of the colleges, 
wrestling with the problem of rapidly mounting enrolments. 

A total of 430 different instructors is represented in the data gathered— 
138 in public, and 60 in private, junior colleges, 123 in four-year colleges— 
and 109 in the universities. This means that 198 were teachers in junior 
colleges and 232 in colleges and universities. 

It should be noted in passing that the information here considered is only 
a small part of all that the instructors were asked to supply on the same 
sheets of inquiry, the remaining data being utilized in other portions of this 
investigation, notably in the studies of the training, experience, teaching 
load, and salaries of junior college and college and university teachers in 
Chapter XII. There seems no occasion for a misgiving that the data thus 
gathered touching the size of class differs in any important respect from 
those which would have followed a strict process of random sampling. 
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Distribution of classes by size in junior colleges and in four-year col- 
leges and universities —The first comparison afforded in the tables assembled 
is in the distribution by size of classes in the two main types of institution, 
the junior colleges as a group and the four-year colleges and universities as 
a group. The numbers and percentages of classes of each of the four sizes 
to which they have been distributed are shown in Table LXII. The striking 
difference in tendency in the respect under consideration becomes apparent 
as soon as one compares the percentages in the smallest and largest classes, 
i.e., I-10 and over 30. The junior colleges show 30.6 per cent in the group 
of smallest classes, whereas the colleges and universities show approxi- 
mately a fourth of this proportion. On the other hand, the junior colleges 
had but 11.6 per cent of classes enrolling more than 30, while the college 
and university group shows almost three times as large a proportion. 


TABLE LXII 


DISTRIBUTION OF CLASSES BY SIZE IN JUNIOR COLLEGES AND IN Four-YEAR 
COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES 


f'ouR-YEAR COLLEGES 


Junior CoLiecEs | AND UNIVERSITIES 
(27) | (16) 

S1zeE oF Crass — | 
Number of | Per | Number of | Per 
| Classes | Cent Classes Cent 

| | | 
Moi Ome apaveners cence: | 150 | 30.6 45 VAG 
hice Oy coca 155 | 31.6 125 20.9 
GREELY Os cae eee 128 26.1 232 | 38.0 
OveresOne as. nc. 57 11.6 195 | 227, 
TOTALS ...... | 490 | 90.9 | 507 100.0 


A comparison of public junior colleges, private junior colleges, four- 
year colleges, and universities —A similar distribution is afforded in Table 
LXIII for each of the four types of institutions when junior colleges are 
divided into the two groups of public and private and the other higher insti- 
tutions are separated as four-year colleges and universities. The percentages 
for the first two groups show no notable differences, although there is a 
slight tendency in the group of private institutions here considered to a 
smaller percentage in classes of the smallest size (1-10) and to a larger 
percentage in classes of more than 30 students. 

The essential difference between four-year colleges on the one hand and 
universities on the other is the larger percentage in the 21-30 division in the 
latter and the consequently smaller percentages in classes of smaller size. 
There is approximate equality of the percentages of classes of more than 
30 students, the four-year colleges showing even a slightly greater propor- 
tion of these than the universities. 
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TABLE LXIII 
DisTRIBUTION oF CLASSES BY Si1zE IN Pusiic JuNroR COLLEGES, 
Private JUNIOR COLLEGES, COLLEGES, AND UNIVERSITIES 
1. Pustic Junior | 2. PrrvatEJuNIoR 3. Four-YEAR 
COLLEGES COLLEGES ‘COLLEGES 4. UNIVERSITIES 
(20) (7) (14) (2) 
SIZE OF es 
Crass Number Number Number | Number 
of Per of Per of Per of Per 
Classes Cent Classes Cent Classes Cent Classes Cent 
i= Ole prey PIR era's 107 33-5 43 25.1 AZ of) EES 2 0.9 
Tele See ee eee 99 31.0 56 32.7 86 | 22.6 39 18.1 
PEE Varese Os Bote 70 24.8 49 28.7 126 33.1 106 49.1 
ON ETS Olina mercies 34 10.7 23 1355 126 aa ¥ 69 31.9 
MOTMAUS meats ere | 310 LOG;6,}) F175 100.0 381 100.1 | 216 100.0 


The distributions for both the older types of higher institution show 
greater proportions of classes of more than 30 and smaller proportions of 
classes of 1-10 than do the junior colleges. 


DABE EEA 


DISTRIBUTION BY SIZE OF CLASSES IN EXcEss oF 30 STUDENTS IN Four-YEAR 
COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES 


S1zE or Ctiass 


QI-100 
IOI-150 
151-200 
201-300 
301-400 
401-500 


© 58100" (0's (m6 Ke) 0191017 Le) 6) [610 (8) 6118: S00 e 8 le 


NuMBER OF Crasses IN 


Four-Year Colleges Universities 

62 17 
22 10 
25 8 
6 8 
3 2 
3 4 
=e 3 
4 10 
T 2 
2 
2 

I ‘= 
126 69 


Distribution by size of the largest classes in colleges and universities — 
In view of frequent current reference to the tendency to large classes in col- 
leges and universities, some interest should attach to the distributions of 
their classes enrolling more than 30 students. 
LXIV. They are not shown for junior colleges on account of their rela- 


These are shown in Table 
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tively negligible proportion. In drawing conclusions from the table the 
reader should bear in mind that the total numbers shown are, respectively, 
33-1 and 31.9 per cent of all four-year college and university classes repre- 
sented. 

There are distinct differences in the distribution of the large classes. 
Most of the large college classes cluster near the smaller of the divisions 
made. Nevertheless, very large classes are sometimes reported for this group 
of institutions. The large university classes show more of a tendency to 
distribute over the full range of divisions made. It should be made clear, 
however, that classes of the largest registrations of 60 or more students 
are not often taught exclusively in these large groups. Almost without 
exception in the university group, where such classes are seen to be more 
frequent, the work of such classes is administered by lecturing to them as 
a whole but breaking them up into quiz and discussion sections of manage- 
able size for certain class periods each week. This practice, although it 
appears in the colleges, is not as frequent there. 

Median and quartile numbers of students in these classes—Another 
method of comparison of size of class which adds something to one’s com- 
prehension of the situation is afforded in Table LXV and Figure 33, which 
in effect show the medians and the ranges in size of the middle 50 per cent 
of the classes represented in the study. There is.a conspicuous contrast 
between junior colleges on the one hand and other higher institutons on the 
other, but as is to be anticipated from what has already been presented, 
there is no marked difference between the two types of junior colleges nor 
between the colleges and the universities. 


TABLE LXV 


MEDIAN AND QUARTILE NUMBERS OF STUDENTS IN CLASSES IN PUBLIC JUNIOR COLLEGES, 
PrivATe JUNroR COLLEGES, PusLtic AND PrivATE JUNIOR COLLEGES, 
Four-YEAR COLLEGES, UNIVERSITIES, AND IN Four-YEAR 
COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES COMBINED 


| PuBLICc AND Four-YEAR 

Measures oF | Pustic PRIVATE Private | Four-Year Untr- COLLEGES 

TENDENCY JUNIOR JUNIOR JUNIOR CoLLEGES VERSITIES AND UNI- 

| COLLEGES COLLEGES CoLLEGES VERSITIES 
First quartile 75 10.0 8.2 16.9 21.3 18.4 
Median ...... 15.4 yyy 16.2 24.9 20.4 25.6 
Third quartile | 24.3 26.1 24.9 35.1 | 39.3 | 35.9 


An additional value to be derived from the highest measure of tendency 
provided in the table and figure, the third quartile, is the fact that it shows 
the size of class below which are included three fourths of all classes in 
each group of institutions. Since, even for four-year colleges and universi- 
ties, these figures are no greater than 35.1 and 39.3, respectively, there is 
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some assurance that students even in universities are not predominantly 
placed in classes in which no extent of contact between instructor and the 
individual student is possible. At the same time, the first quartile measure 
indicates that some junior college classes are so small as to fail to afford the 
extent of emulation possible in class units of fair size. 


Number of Students 
s) 10 15 ae) i, 30 3) 40 


Public Junior Colleges 


Private Junior Colleges 


Public and Private 
Junior Colleges 


Four-Year Colleges 


Universities 


Your-Year Colleges 
and Universilies 


ey 10 15 (O° 6 7° 938” Sa 
Figure 33 
Median and quartile numbers of students in classes in public junior 
colleges, private junior colleges, public and private junior colleges, four- 
year colleges, universities, and four-year colleges and universities (the 


squares locate the medians, the lengths of lines represent the ranges of the 
middle 50 per cent) 


Size of classes in small, medium, and large junior colleges—Since, as 
was seen in Chapter I, junior colleges differ widely in total enrolments, and 
since the magnitude of these enrolments must have much influence on the 
size of class in any unit, special inquiry has been made on this point in order 
to note the size of enrolment in junior colleges at which the argument of 
small size of class begins to cease to apply. For this purpose, the 20 public 
junior colleges so far represented in this chapter were distributed into three 
groups including 11 “small,” 7 “medium,” and 2 “large” units. The small 
junior colleges here include those enrolling a total of 100 students dr less; 
medium, from 100 to 200; large, over 200. Unfortunately the distribution 
of institutions is not even over the full range of size. The disability applies 
especially to the middle group, most of which enroll nearer 100 than 200 
students. This makes the middle group not unlike the group of small units, 
and this similarity is reflected in the measures of size of class presented. 
Moreover, the fact that there are only two large junior colleges; one with 
260 and the other with 657 students, detracts from the conclusiveness of the 
comparison at the upper end. However, as will be seen, this special inquiry 
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has much of meaning for the validity of the claim under consideration, the 
larger extent of individual attention possible in junior colleges. 

Both the small and medium junior colleges are seen in Table LXVI to 
have large percentages of classes in the division of smallest classes, and 
small proportions of classes enrolling over 30 students. It is when the per- 
centages for the large junior colleges are compared with them that one notes 
a marked difference in the distribution. In fact, a comparison of the per- 
centages for this group of institutions with those for universities in Table 
LXIII, shows a rather remarkable similarity, although hardly an approach 
to identity. 

AANA ILD WA 


DISTRIBUTION OF CLASSES BY SIZE IN SMALL, MepIUM, AND Larce Pusiic 
JUNIOR COLLEGES 


Att Pusiic 
SMALL MeEpIum LARGE | Junrtor COLLEGES 
(11) (6) | (2) (20) 
SIZE OF | | 
Cass | Number | ‘Number | | Number Number | 
of | Per of | Per | of Per of Per 
Classes | Cent | Classes | Cent Classes | Cent | Classes Cent 
| | 
TST! Od aeueeeroten 62 45.3 | 44 30.6 ay | 1.4 | 107 33-5 
Tie eee eens | 49 35.8 | 20 26.1 Ze ZOO CO | 260 
| | | | 
DIRT Oy ae ee Pat 15.3) 20 2345) 82° i 145.0) #70 24.8 
Ouse Bet See 5 S04 12 10.8 |= 17 | 223.9 BA) 107 
sRODAL Sian 137 100.0 rere 99.9 Fit | 100.0} 319 100.0 


Further opportunity for comparison is afforded in Table LX VII and 
Figure 34, which show the medians and ranges of the middle 50 per cent 
for the three groups of junior colleges and for four-year colleges and univer- 
sities. The first quartiles and medians for large junior colleges and for 
other higher institutions are seen not to be far apart. There is, however, 
an appreciable difference between the respective third quartiles. 


TABLE LXVII 


MEDIAN AND QUARTILE NUMBERS OF STUDENTS IN CLASSES IN SMALL, MEDIUM, AND 
Larce Pusric Junior CoLLEGES AND IN Four-YEAR COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES 


SMALL Mepium LarcE 
MEASURES OF Pusric | PusBric Pusgric | Four- YEAR 
TENDENCY JUNIOR | JUNIOR JUNIOR COLLEGES AND 
COLLEGES | ‘COLLEGES CoLLEGES UNIVERSITIES 
Rirstequartile! 2.2... 5.6 | 6.4 18.1 18.4 
Median... ..0...0.%. 11.4 | 14.1 24.4 | 25.6 


Third quartile ...... 18.5 24.2 30.0 35.9 
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The evidence of other portions of this report, as is shown in Part V, 
and elsewhere, favors sizable rather than small junior college units. It is 
there recommended that the type to be fostered should seldom enroll less 
than 150 students and the preferable minimum should be in the vicinity of 
200 or more. The meaning for the claim being considered is apparent: if 
recommendations of this sort are to be put in operation in the establishment 
of junior colleges, a good portion of the argument of a larger extent of 
individual attention because of smaller classes is removed. Certainly it 
cannot be accepted in the unqualified form in which it applies to the less 
desirable units enrolling less than 200 students. On the other hand, even 
in units of satisfactory size there would be something of validity to the 
claim. There would, moreover, be no occasion for the very large classes 
we have found to be in operation to some extent in colleges and universities. 


TYPE Number of Students 
or INSTITUTION S, (@) 15 CO (e5. 30 35 640 


Small Public Junior Colleges 
Medium Public Junior Colles 


Large Public Junior Colleges 


four-Year Colleges 
and Universifies 


5 10 15 tO f= on See 


Figure 34 


Median and quartile numbers of students in classes in small, medium, and 
large public junior colleges, and in four-year colleges and universities (the 
squares locate the medians, the lengths of lines represent the ranges of the mid- 
dle 50 per cent) 


III. THe INFLUENCE oF LarcE INSTITUTIONAL REGISTRATIONS 


The problem of attention to the individual student is not, however, 
solely a problem of the size of the classes to which he is assigned, however 
important this factor may be. It is in part a problem of sheer magnitude 
of the total enrolment of an institution. Even were all classes kept to 
teachable size, there must be a tendency toward loss of sight of the individual 
when enrolments mount as they have during the last third of a century. 
For example, in the University of Minnesota, the enrolment of freshmen 
increased from 254 in 1889-90 to 3053 during the autumn quarter of I919- 
20. And for most of our higher institutions there have been similar, when 
not equivalent, increments. Despite efforts to have these large entering 
classes distributed to units of manageable size, which has not always been 
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possible, there must almost certainly follow the process designated by 
McConn* as the “depersonalization’” of the process of higher education. 
Such a superfluity of students for facilities available must almost inevitably 
result in a temptation to prodigality in dealing with them, to a disparage- 
ment of the individual when the loss of a considerable number of students 
cannot affect appreciably the total number still remaining. As there is no 
prospect of early abatement in the growth of registrations, the elevation of 
the individual to a place where he is likely to have anything like adequate 
consideration, especially during the earlier years of the college course when 
this is still essential, seems to wait upon a reorganization of higher educa- 
tion which distributes the student body to smaller groups than is now the 
practice. This the general establishment of junior colleges would make 
possible. 
IV. EprtoMe 


The evidence presented concerning the size of classes in junior colleges 
and in four-year colleges and universities is to the effect that at present 
institutions of the former type have a distinct advantage. If, however, 
sizable junior college units only are fostered, the pertinence of the argument 
of more attention to the individual student because of smaller classes in 
junior colleges, will be to some extent reduced, since we have found that 
the sizes of classes in units of good size approach, even if they do not equal, 
those in other higher institutions. The argument, however, will doubtless 
always be in some part applicable. 

But size of class itself does not comprehend all of the problems of atten- 
tion to the individual student. The junior college, even if fostered only in 
sizable units, by merely reducing the total number of students in a single 
institution, will place a check on the process of depersonalization in higher 
education—a process which is encouraged by the mere fact of a large total 
registration—and it will do so during those college years when attention to 
the individual student is most imperative. 


1 Max McConn, The Freshman Flood. Survey 48: 299-305. May 27, 1922. 


CHAPTER Al 


THE JUNIOR COLLEGE AND TRAINING IN LEADERSHIP 


I. THe CLAIM AND THE APPROACHES IN INVESTIGATING IT 


The problem.—It was indicated in Chapter II that among the aspirations 
entertained for the junior college is that it affords better opportunities than 
larger institutions like universities for experiences that constitute “labora- 
tory work” in leadership. Although not often posited in the materials 
examined during the canvass for special purposes, its frequency of men- 
tion by friends of the small college in general—with which the junior college 
movement has some interests in common—warrants at least the brief study 
of the situation in this regard here reported. 

How studied —The information secured for the purposes of evaluating 
this claim was gathered in two ways. That concerning the existence of 
extra-curricular organizations in the junior colleges was collected by the 
investigator during his visits to these institutions. Inquiry was made of 
those in charge of junior college units. These data were not gathered for 
all institutions visited, but for a sufficiently large proportion of them to be 
indicative of the situation. Information concerning memberships and 
offices held was secured directly from students on the same blank of inquiry 
used to secure data on age, expenditures, etc., set forth in preceding chap- 
ters of this report. Not as many institutions are represented in this phase 
of the study, but the number of students is large enough to be determinative. 
Information concerning memberships and offices held was secured not only 
from junior college students, but from students enrolled in four-year col- 
leges and in a state university. 


Il. THe Extra-CurrIcULAR ORGANIZATIONS 
IN JUNIOR COLLEGES 


The range of interest represented.—As the variety of extra-curricular 
organizations found in operation in junior colleges is very wide, it is advis- 
able to report them with the grouping shown in Table LX VIII. The large 
divisions are seen to be athletic, literary, musical, and social and religious. 
Under these have been listed the particular interests represented by the or- 
ganizations. While the classification as made is not without its incon- 
gruities, it will be helpful in securing something like a systematic conception 
of the nature and extent of types of organized activity going forward. All 
interpretations should be made while bearing in mind that the figures must 
include all degrees of effectiveness of functioning, from organizations with 
scarcely a spark of vitality to those at the other extreme, conducted with 
vigor, operating as important instruments of student self-education. 
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TABLE LXVIII 
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NUMBERS AND PERCENTAGES OF PUBLIC AND PRIVATE JUNIOR COLLEGES PROVIDING 
CERTAIN TYPES OF EXTRA-CURRICULAR ORGANIZATIONS 


Tyrrs OF ORGANIZATION 


ATHLETIC 
Basket Mallmtentns mem woerceeecee 6) ces 
HoOothalletentnsyries ccecicmce sees « 
Ragsdale ooo coopencooccooddde 
Bibra CloRt@ AI Gu terete ieeyar siene.sfani oie aexe.c 


lOGkeye teammsueasras cts cis sore ses | 
[Btishye TOE? Sau do koro dgedon aoemeas | 


IGANG. Clb 6 ost oo tacn aan meee 
Swatntninl omteatiinnchepenierie teristics 
PATH eticmaSSOCIAtOnUNemerice > siaminie esi 
IMistcellancousm ance etc weir. on~ cecs 
LITERARY 
MPiteratyasSOCIetYVe wis isele sine s.creis wiclecs 
eater tee ere ee Were are cs er oie Seale ai acetaeti 
Webatinowrclubewe see seis cise arsiersas 
IDYeeraaetes. 6.5. bn ee croc ater era Ore 
Oimiiar sntehateccsncen sapeegooorn 
iLAWSREYZS MOG: sa aacospocs0oddnas > 
Schoollenapenmmerene cre ss safe 
Others publications4 qec. sss nelel<l> 
inustoryeand: related! clubse.....-1.- 
SEEM CEMCIUD mesriretre crayeriocie es cinels i's pie 
English and reading clubs ......... 
Niiscellaneousmeemmrie cere cee erie 
MUSICAL 
(Wnorale society meee ce scite craey tres aie 
Migr Gis taltih Caasaccoeepbeeodo de 
Wiomen;saec leer Cltabyemer)-sc cis =< 
Mibaael GS, Cllblel seas cocseooaoueoa0 
Omelnasienn | 22S com ond cacemceerecaune 
TRaNIVG! VAs e-ctelen on id On Oe no mo CI: 
MERGES .oopacanosoaonecnedod 
SocrAL AND RELIGIOUS 
SVAN I Coa Nome i Sees trn sieasareiensncles aivitaisiae' 
SVPAWV GMA Mert ay oan Sisila ae teictne sanisiess sale 
iat ennitiesmererert cree cas ciel crt cic 
SOLOIST ee etanieracia crate ners 
Seckil Bhits soondonmossaucdonanece 
Sindlaat wae) coaossscecvacco mans 
IRENE GITIDS oocncccocoroesocnner 
Wionnaivs WEY 35555060600 0060006 
Naccellaneousme rrr reenter 


2 Usually the annual. 


Pusric Junror CoLtyece 


Private JUNIOR COLLEGE 
Number Per Cent Number | Per Cent 
16 100.0 22 | 84.6 
4 25.0 I4 | 53.8 
5 31.3 13 | 50.0 
5 31.3 14 | 53.8 
| 5 31.3 4 15.4 
6 37.5 6 23er 
13 81.3 10 | 38.5 
6 37-5 ares 
5 25.0 : es 
5) 31.3 2 77 
II 68.8 8 | 30.8 
I 6.3 8 30.8 
a aN 4 15.4 
12 75.0 22 84.5 
I 6.3 2 7-7 
10 62.5 20) hin 750 
7 43.8 Be A Ve: 
II 68.8 14 53.8 
3 18.8 2 7-7 
I 6.3 I 3.8 
Ae bir 2 vey, 
5 31.3 
5 31.3 3 11.5 
+ Dee 17 65.4 
9 56.3 15 57-7 
I 6.3 2 7-7 
9 56.3 16 61.5 
3 18.8 8 30.8 
i 6.3 2 7:7 
: e5 7 26.9 
12 75.0 9 34.6 
5 ae I 3.8 
5 eye) 2 7:7 
7 43.8 i 26.9 
3 18.8 10 38.5 
3 18.8 I 3.8 
x aes 2 7-7 
I 6.3 3 11.5 
Veale eee We Tn ee he ee Pe eee ee 
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Space will not be taken to point out in detail the facts concerning the 
recognition of each type of extra-curricular organization named in the list. 
It is clear that these junior colleges, public and private, comprehend a wide 
variety and large number of such activities. It is pertinent to remark, how- 
ever, that in some of the smaller junior colleges some of these organizations 
are maintained by the high school and the junior college student body com- 
bined. This does not happen as often in junior colleges of larger size. 

A comparison of public and private junior colleges in this regard.—The 
distribution of the public, private, and all junior colleges represented as to 
the number of extra-curricular organizations maintained is to be seen in 
Table LXIX. Neither the distributions nor the average numbers of such 
organizations for junior colleges of the two types are widely divergent, 
although the private show a partial tendency to provide more of them than 
do the public. 

TABLE LXIX 


DISTRIBUTION OF JUNIOR COLLEGES BY THE NUMBER OF EXTRA-CURRICULAR 
ORGANIZATIONS MAINTAINED 


NUMBER OF ORGANIZATIONS | PusLic PRIVATE TotaL 

(26) (16) (42) 
OR ear ain Actes vrai etliy Mania ere etal gas | ih I 
EF bo oie Oat eee THA A I - I 
a er ae SIR oO cha on aS Mae eecn SCOR aR 6 6 I2 
aT SS ere shee craic toi Gur eek & eh ieee Re eae 8 3 II 
Lee Cpe Seana aah ee ee a Os ee mic, Rn 5 4 fa) 
PSO seat ences tne hias ie sic, Hera Rae ie 5 I 6 
AT OA ale cera, aioe Gain wie sk ha aerate MRT : 2 2 
Average number of organizations ...... I52 11.9 In.5 


The influence of the size of the junior college upon the number of 
organisations.—The expectation that junior colleges with the larger enrol- 
ments will maintain larger numbers of organizations is borne out by Table 
LXX, which shows the average number classifying under each large divi- 
sion and in all divisions for public junior colleges when distributed to 3 
groups as follows: 6 junior colleges with enrolments of less than 50 
students, 11 with enrolments of 50 to 149, and 9 with enrolments “of 150 
or more. Each of the four divisions of activities shows an increase from 
the smallest to the largest junior colleges, an increase reflected in the aver- 
ages at the foot of the table. The latter show a much larger increase 
between the second and third groups than between the first and second. 
This fact, from the standpoint of those who have confidence in the educa- 
tional efficacy of well-conducted extra-curricular organizations, urges the 
establishment of junior colleges of good size, rather than small units with 
few such interests and small numbers of students participating. 
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ANIME, IE POS 
AVERAGE NUMBER OF EACH Major Group or ExtTRrA-CuRRICULAR ORGANIZATIONS IN 
Pusiic JUNIoR CoLLEGES WITH ENROLMENTS or LESS THAN 50, 50 TO 140, 
AND 150 OR More 


ENROLMENTS OF 
Group Less than 50 50 to 149 150 or More 

(6) (11) (9) 
PNGILCLICMEIE cree teere reste ache eroreare rete a ALB Sp 4.3 
(Eterarya et Camsiraanceln cee co caus 2.7 3.6 4.7 
NitiarCa lamereecteete ts ee cea een cai eine 2.0 2.0 Be 
OCial were ClOUs,, (CLG uci caiiidie cies se Tee | 1.3 2.2 
ANIM Ga ONE Siocon ss GOR REE ee 8.5 10.0 14.4 


Ill. Stup—Ent MemBersHips IN THESE ORGANIZATIONS 


The distribution of students by frequency of memberships held in extra- 
curricular organizations is given in Table LXXI. Four groups of students 
are represented here, 995 in 15 public junior colleges, 680 in 7 private junior 
colleges, 227 in 3 standard four-year colleges, and 117 in a state university. 


TABLE LXXI 
DISTRIBUTION OF STUDENTS IN PusLic JUNIOR COLLEGES, PRIVATE JUNIOR COLLEGES, 
Four-YEAR COLLEGES, AND A STATE UNIVERSITY BY THE NUMBER OF MEm- 
BERSHIPS HELD IN EXTRA-CURRICULAR ORGANIZATIONS 


Pusiic JUNIOR PRIVATE JUNIOR Four-YEAR STATE 
NuMBER OF CoLLEcEs (15) CoLuEcEs (7) CoLLeces (3) UNIVERSITY 
MEMBERSHIPS — 
HELpD Number; Per |Number| Per Number; Per |Number| Per 
(995) Cent (680) Cent (227) Cent (116) Cent 

oa ee ee 
Oh! 2n0ee ne ee eee 222 22.3 54 | 7.9 160 7.0 36 31.0 
Tt | Ait Ra cae ee ee ee | 192 19.3 108 15.9 33 14.5 22 19.0 
2D. topke Sh ea ROOTS 204 20.5 104 15.3 47 20.7 25 21.6 
coco DESEO ee ae aon | 169 TOM sd 19.8 47 20.7 14 12.1 
AL. B58 ots ee en Eat | 100 10.1 | 99 14.6 29 12.8 3 2.6 
&. 50 Rte ee aaron | 49 4.9 65 9.6 25 11.0 7 6.0 
OMe A othe ae cies eae 34 3.4 AI 6.0 KO | YAO) r 0.9 
TT ee Sas 8 0.8 28 4.1 B 123 6 isi 
QU ects Rag te arohnaraciaaats iets m2 18 2.6 6 2.6 I 0.9 
Gy 4 dea aan areees #8 0.3 9 13 I 0.4 As ie 

TOM er arei Pare oiakesieketotons oe a II 1.6 I 0.4 I 0.9 

Th does oe Oe ner 0.1 2 0.3 2 0.9 

1X i A SOCIO 3 36 5 0.7 

DOM eee «ele iie. cs talteveie 8 me : ee 2 ae 

AGS ee aie cals iauael a ste srsce ar We I 0.1 I 0.4 

TR mANGOVELH oiele fe casisle ai re ae I 0.1 a 
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The data for junior colleges concern both freshmen and sophomores, pre- 
dominantly the former; those for the remaining higher institutions concern 
sophomores exclusively. This difference in classification of students would 
be likely, if it influences the results at all, to be unfavorable to the distribu- 
tion in junior college groups. 

The largest percentage of students holding no memberships is in the 
university group, where it attains almost a third. For the public junior 
college group the proportion is between a fifth and a fourth of all. It is 
almost equal in the two remaining groups, this extent of similarity perhaps 
having its explanation in the fact that almost all the private junior colleges 
were formerly institutions claiming to do full college work and that they 
have in consequence carried over similar tendencies with respect to extra- 
curricular activities. The remaining figures in the distributions of the 
respective columns bear out the expectations aroused by the first horizontal 
row of percentages just examined. The averages at the foot of the table, 
also, are in accord with these interpretations. 


IV. CoMPARISON OF OrFiIcE-HoLDING By SOPHOMORES 


Because laboratory training in leadership is afforded in directing these 
student affairs more than through mere membership in them, a_ better 
criterion by which to compare the institutions in the respect concerned is 
the extent to which students on the junior college level in the four groups 
represented hold office in these student organizations. Such a comparison 
is provided in Table LXXII, which gives the distribution of sophomores 
by the numbers of offices held, as well as the average number of offices per 
student for each group. The positions of responsibility in extra-curricular 
organizations reported by the students are the usual ones, e.g., presidencies, 
secretaryships, chairmanships, managerships, ete. 

In this comparison larger proportions of sophomores in the four-year 
colleges and in the state university are seen to hold no office than in the 
junior colleges. The distributions in the columns and the average number 
of offices per student are consistent with the differences appearing in the 
first row of figures. The contrast has its explanation in the absence of 
upperclassmen in the junior colleges who in the other institutions are nat- 
urally elected to the positions of leadership, leaving few offices available for 
underclassmen. There are differences in each pair of types of institu- 
tions, for the junior colleges in favor of the private group, and in the two 
remaining in favor of the separate college. 
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TABLE LXXII 
DISTRIBUTIONS OF SOPHOMORES IN PusBLic JUNIOR CoLLEGes, PrivATE JUNIOR COLLEGES, 
Four-YEAR COLLEGES, AND A STATE UNIVERSITY BY THE NUMBER OF OFFICES 
HELD IN EXTRA-CURRICULAR ORGANIZATIONS 


Pusiic JuNIoR PRIVATE JUNIOR Four-YEAR | State Unt- 
CoLLEGEs (276) CoLuecEs (260) | CoLLeEcEs (201) VERSITY (117) 
NuMBER oF Orrices HeELp - -| 
Pex Per | Per Per 
Number| Cent | Number | Cent | Number] Cent | Number} Cent 
O AA dee RCC ees 217 | 78.6 | 153 58.8 | Tt eee! 107 O1.5 
it pathctea oe Ree oe | 43 | 15.3 vil 27.3, 22 10.9 || Bo 
Bos: Beg eR ug | ay 15 5.8 6 2.9 I 0.8 
Bein ah koavocutes i | oO4 ig | Se 2 | 1.0 
| ee a eee 2 0.7 Ae Ee Gees 
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Average number of of- | | 
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V. CoNCLUSIONS 


Inquiry into the extent to which extra-curricular organizations are in 
operation in junior colleges shows a wide range of interest already repre- 
sented, with a somewhat greater numerical frequency in private than in 
public institutions. Larger units naturally provide greater possibilities in 
this direction than can those with small student registrations. In so far 
as these activities are to be regarded as legitimate instruments of training, 
this constitutes an added objection to the very small institutions many of 
which were found in Chapter I to be in existence. 

Extent of student memberships in these organizations reaches its highest 
point in (1) private junior colleges, the three remaining types of institu- 
tions ranking in this respect in the order of (2) separate four-year colleges, 
(3) public junior colleges, and (4) a state university. As this comparison 
did not distinguish between freshmen and sophomores in the junior college 
units, although only sophomores were represented in the other institutions, 
one which did so would find these units in even a more favorable position 
than has been shown. 

In the more critical comparison in the matter of office-holding by sopho- 
mores both types of junior colleges outdo the other types of higher institu- 
tion, the contrast being attributable to the absence in the former of 
upperclassmen to whom the positions of responsibility would otherwise go. 

There is no assumption by the writer that, in their present state of devel- 
opment and: supervision, all types of extra-curricular organization are 
uniformly valuable means of training, either in leadership or otherwise. 
Without an acquaintance with what goes forward under many of these 
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names, mere numerical frequency can easily result in an exaggerated notion 
of their present value, both in junior colleges and in colleges and universi- 
ties. Moreover, it is probable that with their longer standing and greater 
magnitude, the activities in the older types of institution are more fre- 
quently estimable instruments of education in leadership than those in the 
smaller newer units. The numerical data, nevertheless, assure us that, as 
these activities come in all types of institution to be administered with a 
view to their educationai possibilities, the junior college will not lag behind 
its elder sisters in the family of educational institutions. In fact, the larger 
proportionate extent of office-holding in junior colleges owing to the absence 
of upperclassmen assures us that, as we attain the desired level of efficiency, 
students enrolled in them will have much more satisfactory conditions for 
laboratory work in leadership than will freshmen and sophomores in insti- 
tutions in which upperclassmen naturally fall heir to the positions of respon- 
sibility. 


CHAPTER XII 


JUNIOR COLLEGE INSTRUCTION—I. PERSONNEL, TEACHING 
LOAD, AND REMUNERATION OF THE STAFF 


I. THe Prostem anp How Ir Was ExXpLorepD 


The problem and its importance——As was stated in Chapter III where 
extended consideration was given the feasibility of offering in the junior 
college two years of work acceptable to colleges, there was implicit in that 
claim the belief that the work can be effectively and acceptably done in the 
new unit. A few of the sources drawn upon went farther than merely to 
imply it, as may be seen by reference to Purpose 8 described in Chapter II. 
Some of the friends of the junior college movement were disposed to con- 
tend that instruction in junior colleges will tend to be superior to that 
received by students in other higher institutions, the chief ground cited 
being a conviction that the more seasoned high school instructors selected 
for junior college work are more effective teachers than are the younger, 
less experienced instructors often employed in colleges and universities. 

Whatever may be the merit of this particular contention, it was felt to be 
essential to the investigation of the movement as a whole that as complete 
and unbiased an inquiry into junior college instruction as could be made 
without sacrificing other essential portions of the inquiry should be included. 
{t is platitudinous in the extreme to say that without the promise of effective 
teaching no educational unit can long justify its existence, and if junior 
college teaching shows no promise of becoming efficient to the degree at 
least of that afforded on this level by its predecessors in the field, there 
would be meager occasion to argue for the extension of the movement on 
other grounds. On this account, although surrounded on every hand with 
hampering perplexities, vigorous effort was made along several lines looking 
to an evaluation of the instructional situation in the junior college. 

The main lines of inquiry.—Three chief methods were used in this portion 
of the investigation, first, a comparison as to training, experience, teaching 
load, and remuneration of junior college teachers with those giving instruc- 
tion on the same level in colleges and universities ; second, a comparison of 
instruction by means of a large amount of classroom visitation ; and, third, 
a comparison of the efficiency of junior college graduates in their first year 
of work in universities and colleges subsequently attended with that of 
students who had completed their first two years of work in a university. 
The results of the first of these lines of approach are reported in the current 
chapter, those of the two remaining being given in the two chapters next 
following. 
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The instructors included in the comparison as to training, ex perience, 
teaching load, and remuncration—For the most part the instructors repre- 
sented in the comparisons are identical with those, data on whose classes 
were reported in Chapter X dealing with the junior college and the indi- 
vidual student. The numbers in each group are seldom the same as there 
given for the reason that instructors varied in the completeness with which 
they reported on all items of inquiry. Moreover, the groups into which 
the institutions have been divided for the purposes of this chapter differ 
somewhat, the group of private junior colleges being subdivided into 
“northern private” and “southern private, accredited.” In addition, instruc- 
tors in a small group of institutions indicated as ‘‘southern private, unaccred- 
ited,’ are occasionally to be found in the tables and with less frequency a 
small number of instructors in junior colleges maintained in connection 
with normal schools and teachers colleges and here designated as “normal 
school junior colleges.” 

The total number of instructors represented at one or more points in 
the data to follow is 601 distributed as follows: 189 in public junior colleges ; 
go in private northern junior colleges ; 25 in southern private junior colleges, 
accredited ; 30 in southern private junior colleges, unaccredited ; 25 in nor- 
mal school junior colleges ; 121 in four-year colleges ; and 121 in universities. 
On the final item dealt with in this chapter, remuneration, there are data 
also concerning 728 high school teachers, 240 of these in high schools in 
districts maintaining junior colleges, and 488 in districts not maintaining 
junior. colleges. 

There are grounds for confidence in the representativeness of most of 
the materials used in this chapter. In the instances of many junior colleges 
answers of a full or almost full count of instructors were available. The 
counts were not nearly as complete for some of the colleges and for the two 
universities represented. A method of check upon the results of which re- 
port will be made in the next section of this chapter, however, assures the 
determinativeness of the findings for these groups. The numbers of instruc- 
tors in southern private and normal school junior colleges included are too 
small to warrant much in the way of assurance of representativeness of 
tendencies noted. This will explain the omission of data for these groups 
from some of the tables and figures. 


II. THe Extent or PREPARATION 


The highest degrees held—One measure of the extent of preparation 
of an instructor, although a rough one, is the highest degree he holds. This 
has been ascertained for almost all of the groups represented and the 
numerical and percentage distributions are shown in Table LXXIIT and 
Figure 35. For the purposes of this comparison teachers of special subjects 
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like home economics, art, music, and physical education have been omitted 
from the junior college groups because no data were at hand for teachers 
in these lines in colleges and universities. 


ADAMS Ee), VED O.ea it 


NUMBERS AND PERCENTAGES OF INSTRUCTORS WITHOUT DEGREES, AND WITH THE 
BaAcHELors’, MAstTeERS’, AND Doctors’ Drcrees As THE HicHEst HELD 
WirHouT BACHELORS’ | Masters’ Doctors’ 
DEGREES DEGREES DEGREES DEGREES 
Tyre or INSTITUTION 
Per Per Per Per 
Number | Cent Number | Cent Number} Cent | Number} Cent 
Public junior colleges | | 
(GES). % arene ane caer | 6 Bu 76 40.65) 76 | 46.6) s* || 3.1 
Northern private junior — | | 
colleges’ (75) ......- 4 82) 43 57.3 By | Oso) I | 73 
Southern private junior | | | | 
colleges—accredited | | | | 
(CA Re oem | 2 S20 29 | is010. | 10 LG | 
Southern private junior | | | | 
colleges—unaccredited | | | 
RGM cc hax veo 3 [ees 23 | 22 73.3 7 | 23.3 | 
Four-year colleges | | | 
(CSEROR': ~ Seon raat se an 28 23:5 VSGe 4 487 4 1330 i 277 
Wniversities, (20) =... |) =. ag |) 0 Ay | we | see | gulp | Aaa 


a Two of these are J.D.’s. 
b One of these is a J.D. 


A small proportion of instructors in junior colleges are without degrees. 
These are for the most part teachers who have especially large amounts of 
preparation in the field taught, e.g., a small proportion of teachers of 
French. No college and university instructors were without degrees. 
The public and northern private junior colleges on the one hand and col- 
lege and university instructors on the other in roughly equivalent propor- 
tions hold Masters’ degrees as their highest degrees. There is, however, a 
striking difference between the percentages holding Bachelors’ and Doctors’ 
degrees. There are practically none in the latter group for junior colleges, 
the difference being almost balanced by the larger percentage of those hold- 
ing Bachelors’ degrees in the junior college groups. As between public and 
northern private junior colleges, the former have some extent of advantage. 

A check on the representativeness of the college group.—Because the 
proportionate response from some of the colleges included in the study was 
small, there was an element of doubt as to the representativeness of the 
resulting data. As response was fully voluntary, it might be conjectured 
that there could easily be, e.g., either a smaller or larger percentage of 
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responses from those with larger amounts of training. In order to ascertain 
whether or not these data could be safely used in comparison, facts con- 
cerning highest degrees held were obtained from the colleges already repre- 
sented by another approach. In this instance lists of all members of the 
teaching staff of these colleges were taken from their respective catalogues 
and the lists sent to the registrars with the request to indicate those of the 
list teaching courses taken by students of freshman and sophomore classi- 
fication. Responses to these requests were made by registering officers in 


Per Cent. 
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Degrees 
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Doctors’ 
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Figure 35 
Percentages of instructors without degrees, and with Bachelors’, Masters’, 


and Doctors’ degrees as the highest held (in outline, public junior colleges; 
single hatching, private junior colleges; crosshatching, four-year colleges; 

. * * 7 zs ae 
black, universities). 


all but one of the colleges. A tabulation was then made of the highest de- 
grees reported in the catalogues of these colleges for the 338 teachers thus 
indicated. ‘The percentages resulting in this way were: without degrees, 
3.5; Bachelors’, 23.1; Masters’, 41.1; and Doctors’, 32.2. The distribution 
is so little different from that shown in Table LXXIII as to warrant accept- 
ance of the data there as sufficiently representative to justify conclusions 
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from comparisons, not only with reference to the item of degrees, but in 
other items to be dealt with in the remaining portions of the chapter. It 
lends support to findings for other groups of instructors where numbers 
concerned are large enough to show tendencies. 

Highest degrees held by college and university teachers giving instruction 
to freshmen and sophomores only—A more nearly valid criterion for assist- 
ing in passing judgment on the satisfactoriness of the extent of preparation 
of junior college teachers is a comparison with respect to highest degrees 
held by those teachers in colleges and universities who teach work taken ex- 
clusively by students on the junior college level, i.e., by freshmen and sopho- 
mores, and who teach no courses taken characteristically by juniors and 
seniors. There were 22 such instructors in the college group and 65 in the 
university group. Of the college group 40.9 per cent held Bachelors’ as 
their highest degrees, 40.9 per cent held Masters’, and 18.2 per cent Doctors’ 
degrees. Of the university group, 33.8 per cent held Bachelors’, 55.4 Mas- 
ters’, and 10.8 Doctors’ degrees. These distributions are seen to be much 
more nearly like that for public junior colleges, although still somewhat 
superior to it. They indicate that, when measured by the degrees held by 
this group of instructors only, the standards operative in higher institutions 
are less unattainable for junior colleges. 

The institutions granting the graduate degrees——A special tabulation, the 
results of which, to economize space, are not reproduced here, pertained to 
the types of institutions granting the graduate degrees represented. It may 
be said in summary of this line of inquiry that with a small proportion of 
exceptions in all groups they have been granted by institutions of the univer- 
sity type. The small remainder were granted for the most part by colleges 
and were almost always Masters’ degrees. 

High school and junior college teachers compared as to highest degrees 
held—It would probably be granted without argument that for teachers 
in junior colleges the percentages holding advanced degrees are larger than 
for those in standard high schools. Nevertheless, to illustrate the extent of 
difference, some reference is here made to a study, recently completed by 
Hutson,’ of the training of a large number of teachers in the high schools 
of Minnesota, a state which has for many years maintained relatively high 
standards of high school teacher preparation. This study shows that in the 
high schools with thirty or more teachers represented only ten per cent have 
advanced degrees, while in high schools with eleven to twenty-nine teachers 
only 3.1 per cent are so equipped. This study also shows, by citation from 
the results of an investigation made by Dean M. E. Haggerty, that almost all 


1P. W. Hutson, Training of the High School Teachers of Minnesota. Mfaster’s thesis on file 
in the Graduate School of the University of Minnesota and as Educational Monograph Series No. 3, 
published by the College of Education. 
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teachers of academic subjects in the high schools of the state have been the 
recipients of Bachelors’ degrees. These facts, compared with the percent- 
ages for junior colleges given in Table LX XIII, indicate that instructors in 
these new institutions, as measured by degrees held, constitute a selected 
group and that large proportions of them are well on their way from the 
typical level of training regarded as essential for high school teaching to 
that considered desirable for instruction on the collegiate level. 

The number of years of training received——A second measure of the 
total extent of preparation for teaching work in the institutions represented 
is the total number of years of training received by the instructors reporting. 
To make this measure possible all those co-operating were asked to indicate 
on one portion of the blank supplied the periods of undergraduate and grad- 
uate training they had had. Attendance during the regular school year was 
indicated by giving the period and the number of years, e.g., 1916-18 
(2 years) ; summer sessions thus: 1916 (6 weeks). While the exact length 
of undergraduate and graduate residence was not always to be computed 
with certainty, most of the responses readily lent themselves to this use. 
From the distributions, not here reproduced, were computed medians and 
quartiles for each group, and these are presented in Table LXXIV and 
Figure 36. In referring to these the reader will be likely to find the signif- 
cance more readily apparent by reducing, in his mind, the numbers of years 
shown by 4, the almost universal period of undergraduate training. Thus, 
e.g., the first quartile shown at the top of the first column of figures in the 
table means that the instructor there concerned had had one year of grad- 
uate training. 


TABLE LXXIV 
MEDIAN AND QUARTILE NUMBERS OF YEARS OF TRAINING BEYOND THE HIGH SCHOOL 
ReEcEIVED BY THOSE TEACHING IN JUNIOR COLLEGES AND IN JUNIOR COLLEGE 
YEARS OF FourR-YEAR COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES 


Type OF INSTITUTION | First MEDIAN THIRD 
QUARTILE | QUARTILE 

Publics junior pcolleces (177 ueenneren eis 5.0 | 5.3 6.0 
Northern private junior colleges (7I) ...... 4.3 | 4.9 | 5.4 
Southern private junior colleges—accredited : 

CBA) FP eitresttteates ck Bra eet Kree cepes eee ieee ae = 5.2 
Southern private junior colleges—unaccred- 

URTORMCHLD NY aye tireicmu chicas yo sales ca econ ae ue 4.4 
Normal school junior colleges (21) ........ 5.4 
Hourvear collesess (le) y anaes 5.3 6.5 Ali 
Uiniversities™ (120. eummuneic merriment 5.1 | 6.3 7.5 
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The measures shown in the table and figure are in harmony with the 
facts pertaining to highest degrees held, in that they indicate the superiority 
in extent of training of instructors in colleges and universities as compared 
with those in junior colleges, and in that instructors in public junior colleges 
are again seen to be somewhat better trained than those in northern private 
junior colleges. There appears also to be a slight extent of superiority of 
the university over the four-year college group. 


TYPE Years beyond High-Schoal 

or INSTITUTION 4 5 6) iC 8 9 
Public Junior Colleges —{s+———- 
Northern Private 4 

Junior Colleges 
Four-Year Colleges ae eS ee 
Universities — 
4 5 6) we 8 9 
Figure 36 


Median and quartile numbers of years of training beyond the high 
school received by those teaching in junior colleges and in junior college 
years of four-year colleges and universities (the squares locate the medians, 
the lengths of lines represent the ranges of the middle 50 per cent) 


Number of years of training of college and university teachers giving 
mstruction to freshmen and sophomores only.—It was deemed advisable 
here also, as in the instance of highest degrees held, to make some special 
study of those college and university instructors more nearly comparable 
with junior college instructors, i.e., those who are not giving instruction to 
upperclassmen, but to students on junior college level only. The median 
number of years of post high school training received by this group of col- 
lege instructors is 5.4, approximately a year less than for the whole group of 
college instructors giving instruction to students in these years. The differ- 
ence for university instructors is much less marked, as the median for those 
giving instruction to students in junior college years only is 6.0, whereas 
it is 6.3 for the whole group, as seen in Table LXXIV. The smaller differ- 
ence for the university group is to be accounted for largely by the fact that 
some with considerable graduate training are part-time instructors satisfied 
with such a status in view of the possibilty of making further progress 
toward graduate degrees while teaching. 


III. SpectaL PREPARATION FOR SUBJECTS TAUGHT 


Special preparation in the subjects taught——The question of preparation 
for teaching in junior colleges is not, however, solely one of degrees held 
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or the extent in years of the period of preparation. It is also a question 
of special preparation in the fields in which a teacher is giving instruction. 
It was therefore essential to a full consideration of the problem to make 
some inquiry into the relation of work taken during periods of preparation 
to the work being taught by each instructor. The form on which instructors 
supplied the information necessary for this chapter called for, among other 
items, a list of all classes and courses taught, as well as for major and minor 
subjects pursued both during undergraduate and graduate periods of train- 
ing. These two types of data were canvassed for each response made, with 
results as shown in Table LXXV and Figure 37. The first pair of columns 
of figures in the former report the numbers and percentages of instructors 
in each of the groups of institutions represented whose teaching work lay 
entirely in fields in which they reported having had the equivalent of under- 
graduate majors of training or more. In the work of tabulation, all in- 
structors were counted as belonging under this head who reported 
(a) undergraduate majors, (b) graduate majors, (c) a combination of under- 
graduate and graduate majors, or (d) a combination of undergraduate and 
graduate minors in the subjects they were teaching. There is no assump- 
tion here that all of these several amounts are to be regarded as adequate 
preparation, it being desired merely to arrive at a common basis for com- 
parison of the groups of instructors represented. It may be said, however, 
that an adequate amount of preparation in the subjects taught could hardly 
be less than the smaller of the preparations named, that is the undergraduate 
major only, or the combination of undergraduate and graduate minors. It 
must be admitted that “majors” and “minors” represent varying amounts 
of work and that the variation is especially large when some report for 
Doctors’ and others for Masters’ degrees both granted and in prospect. 
Despite the difficulties involved, the comparison afforded is not without 
significance in a study of the possibilities and limitations of junior college 
instruction. 

Approximately three fourths of public and northern private junior col- 
lege teachers are seen to have had the amounts of training named for the 
subjects they are teaching, the remainder having had less for a part or 
all of their teaching work. This proportion mounts to six sevenths for in- 
structors in four-year colleges, and to practically all of the instruttors in 
universities. The proportion leaves something still to be hoped for in the 
training not only of teachers in the new unit, ne also in our four-year col- 
leges, although the latter are at some advantage over the former. 

Number of different departments in which teachers give instruction—A 
phase of the problem of securing adequate preparation in subjects taught is 
the number of different fields in which a teacher is required to give instruc- 
tion. The distribution for each of the several groups of instructors is shown 
in Table LXXVI. In arriving at the distribution as presented the usual 
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classification of departments in colleges and universities was followed. 
French and Spanish were regarded as two departments and not the single 
department of Romance languages. It is seen that approximately three 
fifths of the instructors in public and northern private junior colleges teach 
in one department only, something more than a fourth teaching in two, with 
small percentages giving instruction in more. In four-year colleges the pro- 
portion teaching in a single department rises to three fourths, with some- 
thing more than a fifth teaching in two departments. University instructors 
teach exclusively in a single department. It appears that the junior college 
is not the only type of institution in which instructors must carry work in 
more than one department, standard colleges also struggling with the prob- 
lem of a spread of the instructors’ work. 


TABLE LXXV 


NUMBERS AND PERCENTAGES OF INSTRUCTORS IN JUNIOR COLLEGES, IN Four-YEAR CoL- 
LEGES, AND IN UNIVERSITIES (1) Havinc UNbERGRADUATE Majors or More 
TRAINING IN THE Fietps In WuicH THEY ARE TEACHING, (2) Hay- 

ING UNDERGRADUATE Mayors or More IN PArT OF THE WorRK 
AND LEss IN THE REMAINDER, AND (3) Havrne Less 
THAN UNDERGRADUATE Majors IN ALL Work 


TAUGHT 
. (2) 
(1) UNDERGRADUATE (3) 
UNDERGRADUATE Mayors Less THAN 
Mayors or More UNDERGRADUATE 
or More IN FOR Part Mayors For 
Tyre or InstTITUTION Frerps TaAuGHtT oF Work, Less | ALL WorK 
FOR REMAINDER 
| Per Per Per 
| Number Cent Number | Cent | Number Cent 
- | | | 
Romine ee. | 
Public junior colleges (179) .... 134 Gaus | 2 12:40 | 23 12.8 
Northern private junior colleges | | | 
(80) Sermatech aie mes 58 Te) 12 LS iO i) aS 
Southern private junior colleges— | | 
Eieoaceliwesl (GIS) cocungcu0cod ds 12 80.0 2 13.3 | I 6.7 
Southern private junior colleges— | 
ema enaalhiteel (27) cooccuscuons 19 70.4 I 93x7 Z| 250 
Bour-year colleges (117)) ....... 101 86.3 bf 6.0 | oy | Wa 
Whankierismles. (GGNS) socqgucecaaeoe 116 98.3 | | 2) 7 17, 
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TYPE Per Cent. 
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Public Junior Colleges 


Northern Private 
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four-Year Colleges 
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Figure 37 
Percentages of instructors in junior colleges, in four-year colleges, and 
in universities having undergraduate majors or more training in the fields 
in which they are teaching 


TABLE LXXVI 
DISTRIBUTION OF INSTRUCTORS ACCORDING TO THE NUMBER OF DIFFERENT 
DEPARTMENTS IN WHICH THEY TEACH 


NuMBER OF DIFFERENT DEPARTMENTS 
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The preparation of junior college instructors for work in certain depari- 
ments.—The facts so far presented touching the extent of preparation for 
subjects taught and the number of different departments in which teachers 
are required to give instruction lead naturally to the question of whether 
there are not variations among the subjects as to amounts of preparation, 
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i.e., whether; in certain lines instructors are not characteristically better 
prepared than they are in certain others. Table LXXVII presents the 
results of an illustrative inquiry to ascertain the situation in this regard. 
It reports the numbers and percentages of teachers of certain subjects 
reporting (a) graduate or combinations of graduate and undergraduate 
majors, (b) undergraduate majors or more work, and (c) less than under- 
graduate majors in the subjects taught. This table is to be read as fol- 
lows: 35, or 72.9 per cent, of the 48 teachers of English in public and 
northern private junior colleges from whom report was had indicate that 
they had either a graduate major or both graduate and undergraduate 
majors in that subject as preparation for their teaching work in it, that 
40, or 83.3 per cent, had undergraduate majors or more, and that 8, or 
16.7 per cent, had less than, an undergraduate major. The subjects 
selected for illustration are seven in number, three, viz., English, French, 
and chemistry, showing approximately three fourths or more who appear 
to have had adequate preparation. In three others, viz., economics, politi- 
cal science, and sociology, training seems to be deplorably lacking. The 


TABLE LXXVII 


NUMBERS AND PERCENTAGES OF JUNIOR COLLEGE INSTRUCTORS HaviInG (a) GRADUATE 
Mayors or BotH GRADUATE AND UNDERGRADUATE Mayors, (b) UNbDERGRADUATE 
Mayors or More, And (c) Less THAN UNDERGRADUATE 
Mayors IN CERTAIN Supjyects TAUGHT 
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remaining subject, history, seems to locate somewhere between these two 
extremes of adequacy and inadequacy. These facts present a serious 
situation. The difficulty discovered seems to be one arising out of the 
relatively small extent of total offering in some subjects as compared with 
others. No one will desire to contend that these subjects in which teach- 
ers show meager preparation should be omitted from the offering, the 
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curriculum to be restricted to English, foreign language, a few courses in 
science, and mathematics. Nor will there be advocates of having them 
taught by persons insufficiently prepared to do the work. The way out, 
if we are to have junior colleges, must lie in other directions. 


IV. TRAINING IN EDUCATION 

The amount of work in’ education taken by the several groups of 
instructors.—The last aspect of the training of instructors on which infor- 
mation has been assembled and is here presented is that which concerns 
the work in the field of education. The numerical and percentage distribu- 
tion of each group of instructors as to the amounts taken is shown in 
Table LXXVIII. This table also includes at its foot the median number 
of hours taken and these are again presented in Figure 39. The amounts 
were set down by each instructor after he had checked those courses in a 
list printed on the blank of inquiry which he had pursued during his period 
of training. 
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History, Economics, Political 
Science and Sociology 


Figure 38 


Percentages of teachers (a) of English, French, and chemistry and 
(b) of history, economics, political science, and sociology haying under- 
graduate majors or more in subjects taught 


The first horizontal row of figures, giving the number and percentage 
of each group of instructors without work in this field, is fully as informa- 
tive as any other portion of the table. We see here that, although rela- 
tively small proportions of teachers in the larger groups of junior college 
instructors are without training in this field, the proportion mounts to 
almost a third for the college group and almost a half for the university 
group. The distributions likewise tend toward the larger amounts much 
more often for the instructors in the new unit. The differences noted are 
borne out by the medians, with 16.2 and 21.5 semester hours, respectively, 
for public and northern private junior colleges, and 5.0 and 1.8 hours, 
respectively, for the older types of higher institutions. The larger amount 
for the private group is to be explained by the fact that the majority are 
in Missouri where many of the institutions serve almost predominantly 
as teacher-training institutions. Several of the instructors responding are 
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specialists in education who have had large amounts of this work, and 
this tends to be reflected in the measure of central tendency. The large 
difference between the junior colleges on the one hand and the colleges 
and universities on the other is, without doubt, a reflection of the fact 
that the former have much more largely than the latter come from the 
ranks of high school teachers who must in most states and in most teacher- 
training institutions meet certain minimum requirements in the field. 

While unquestionably this work in education must vary widely in value 
from class to class and school to school in which it is taken, the differing 
amounts as shown do indicate that instructors in junior colleges have had 
during their periods of training something not experienced by large pro- 
portions of college and university teachers, that is, regularly appointed 
opportunities for considering educational and teaching problems. It would 
be surprising, indeed, if, in the long run, this would not result in a tendency 
to superiority of teaching skill on the part of the former group. 


V. THe TeacuinGc Loap 


Number of clock hours in the teaching load——The general and special 
preparation of instructors is not the sole determinant of the feasibility of 
giving effective instruction in an educational institution. Consideration 
must be given also to conditions under which the work goes forward. One 
of these of major importance where instruction on collegiate level is con- 
cerned is the total amount of instructional activity required, in other words, 
the teaching load. Where unduly large, it would be impossible for a 
teacher to do good work. 

The distribution of teaching loads in clock hours per week has been 
assembled for each of the main groups of instructors and from these the 
median and quartile amounts to be found in Table LXXIX and Figure 
40 have been computed. For this purpose each group was first divided 
into two subgroups, those in the first of which were teaching courses on 
junior college level only, and those in the second of which were teaching 
on this and some other level. The latter group in junior colleges includes 
those teaching some work in the secondary unit below, while in other insti- 
tutions it includes those teaching students on senior college or graduate 
level also. 

Those who were manifestly part-time instructors, either as determined 
by their own statements or by the internal testimony of their reports, were 
omitted from the computations. This reduced the university group more 
than any other. Equating laboratory teaching complicated somewhat the 
task of ascertaining total teaching loads. Decision in this respect was 
based upon what appeared to be the standard practice of weighting the two 
types of work in each institution reporting. In some instances this meant 
counting three hours of laboratory as two of classroom teaching, in others 
three of the former as one of the latter. 
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The table and figure show the median load of public junior college 
instructors teaching on junior college level only to; be 13.5 clock hours 
per week, the range of the middle fifty per cent being 11.2 to 15.1 hours. 
A fact not shown in the table is that the total range in number of clock 
hours is from 9 to 25, with only eight of the 44 cases in excess of 15 
hours, four of these being at 16 hours, two at 17, one at 20, and one at 25. 
The median load for teachers in northern private junior colleges is 1.4 
hours greater than for public institutions, the differences at the first and 
third quartiles being, respectively, less and more than this amount. The 
load for instructors in four-year colleges does not differ markedly from 
that for public junior colleges, although the quartiles show a slight excess 
for the college group. In the group of college teachers here represented 
have been included those in all of whose classes freshmen and sophomores 
are to be found, while the group represented in the right-hand trio of 
columns includes those who are teaching in addition to classes enrolling 
freshmen and sophomores others in which only upperclassmen were regis- 
tered. The teaching load of those in the universities represented is notably 
lower than for all other groups studied. The first quartile and median 
for this group are interestingly near each other, the proximity being 
explained by the large number of teaching burdens clustering in the vicinity 
of the measures shown. 


Semester Hours 
TYPE or INSTITUTION 0 5 10 5 20 25 


Public Junior Colleges 


Northern Private Junior Collegesi 


Southern Private Junior Colleges 


Accredited Normal School 
Junior Colleges 


Four-Year Colleges 


Universities 


O 5 10 15 cO ig) 
Figure 39 


Median number of semester hours of work in education taken by each 
group of instructors 


To arrive at the measures of tendency reported for public junior col- 
leges in the three right-hand columns of Table LXXIX it was necessary 
first to obtain a basis of equating high school work in terms of college 
work. As no one knows what proportion of the work of a clock hour of 
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junior college instruction is represented by the work of a clock hour of 
high school instruction, the quartiles and median given were computed 
from teaching loads arrived at by weighting the high school work on the 
basis of current practice. Thus, it was found that the median load of full- 
time high school teachers in high schools associated with 15 public junior 
colleges was 21 clock hours (not necessarily periods) of teaching. (The 
range was 16 2/3 to 25 clock hours.) As the median for full-time junior 
college teachers is 13.5 hours, this means that the median practice is to 
regard a high school hour as 64.3 per cent of a junior college hour (13.5 
divided by 21). With the high school portions of the teaching load 
equated in this way, we find that the median load of public junior college 
teachers who give instruction in both units is somewhat less than for 
full-time junior college teachers. There is, however, no ground for believ- 
ing that the teaching work of such instructors is less than for the 
other group, since we do not know the actual relative weight of instruc- 
tional units on the two levels. The fact, however, that the load for full-time 
teachers is not in excess of that for teachers in standard colleges affords 
some assurance that the typical practice of weighting followed for those 
teaching on both levels cannot be far from appropriate. 


TABLE ECE 


MEDIAN AND QUARTILE CLocK Hours IN THE TEACHING Loap oF INSTRUCTORS IN 
Junior CoLLEecEs, Four-YEAR COLLEGES, AND UNIVERSITIES 


* Juntor CoLLEcE Junior COLLEGE AND 
Levet ONLY ABOVE oR BELOW 

Type oF INsTITUTION oe | 

First Third First | Third 

Quartile | Median | Quartile | Quartile | Median Quartile 
: 

Public junior college (44-130)® .. Tie TUS rst | 106 123 | 14.3 
Northern private junior college | 

(CB ae rainwater eh iste tee RCI Tes 14.0 17.9 | es nae | ss 

Four-year colleges (47-68)..... 11.8 13.4 36 | 120 1) 14874 16.8 

Universities (42=31)......00.:. 9.0 9.3 maS |" Se” | cpee | 11.7 


a The first of the two numbers in parentheses gives the number of instructors represented in the 
first three columns of figures; the second, those in the second three columns. 
> No facts were gathered on high school teaching load for private junior colleges. 


The teaching load of those instructing on the junior college level and 
above in four-year colleges is seen to be somewhat higher than for those 
teaching courses on the junior college level only. The difference can 
hardly be accidental, but it is difficult to explain unless there is a tendency 
to make adjustments of loads owing to the larger classes in the lower 
college years. The differences for the university group are not large 
enough to require special comment. 
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The main findings of the study of teaching loads are that instructors in 
public junior colleges carry approximately as much work as do those 
in four-year colleges, that instructors in northern private junior colleges 
are burdened somewhat more heavily, and that all these groups teach 
more than do instructors in universities. 


Number of Clock Hours 
TYPE or INSTITUTION 8 10 2 iA a 16 20 


Public Junior Colleges 
Northern Private Colleges 
four - Year Colleges 


Universities 


6 10 Ic 14 16 18 c£O 
Figure 40 
Median and quartile clock hours in the teaching load of instructors in 
junior colleges, four-year colleges, and universities (the length of line repre- 
sents the range of the middle fifty per cent; the square locates the median) 


VI. EXPERIENCE 


Another factor that will be generally conceded to be of some impor- 
tance in evaluating possibilities of effective instruction on the junior 
college level is the extent of experience of the instructor. As junior 
college, college, and university teachers represented in the current chap- 
ter were asked also to provide information concerning all positions held 
and the periods of tenure of them, it has been possible to compare the 
several groups in this respect also. The distributions made were for the 
numbers of years (1) in the present position, (2) in all educational posi- 
tions, and (3) in high school, junior college, college, and university posi- 
tions. For these distributions, not reproduced here, were computed the 
medians to be found in Table LXXX and in Figure 41. In interpreting 
the figures presented it is desirable to keep in mind that reports made by 
instructors did not include. the year during which report was requested, 
that is 1921-22, but for experience only up to the opening of that school 
year. 

A glance down the first column of figures emphasizes the conclusion 
that there is a large proportionate turnover in all types of institutions repre- 
sented. Of the junior college groups the shorter tenures of present posi- 
tions is in private institutions where a half of all instructors represented 
had been in their present positions less than a year. The tenure in public 
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junior colleges, while all too short, tends to be twice as long as in the private 
group. This median tenure is about two thirds the length of that in the 
four-year colleges, but identical with that in the universities. 


TABLE LXXX 


MerpiAn NUMBER OF YEARS OF EXPERIENCE IN PresENT PosiITION, IN ALL Positions, 
AND IN PRESENT AND RELATED PosiTIONS oF INSTRUCTORS IN JUNIOR CorL- 
LEGES, Four-YEAR COLLEGES, AND UNIverRSITIES (Not INCLUDING THE 

YEAR DURING WuHiIcH Report Was MADE) 


T ToTAL 


| In HicuH ScnHoot, 
Junior CoLieceE, 


Tyre or INSTITUTION In PRESEN COLLEGE, 
PosiTIon EXPERIENCE AND UNIVERSITY 
| TEACHING 
Public junior colleges (188) ........ 1.6 10.3 g.I 
Northern private junior colleges (90) | 0.9 | 5.2 5.0 
Southern private junior colleges, ac- | | 
Credited (25) memmerer tree eter | 0.8 sie 5.0 
Hout yearrcolle@esa (ii 7))mienereeieieee | 2 9.6 8.9 
Winivensitiess(120) meeeeer ements | 6 4.8 2 
All junior colleges i(g03))) a. se eee 1.4 8.4 78 
Four-year colleges and universities | 
(CLT) ate eee ann eens | 2.0 7.3 7.0 
Number of Years 
TYPE or INSTITUTION 0 ? i 6 8 10 
SSS 


Public Junior Colleges 


Northern Private Junior 
Colleges 


Southern Private Junior 
Colleges, Accredited 


Tour-Year Colleges 


Universities 


Al! Junior Colleges 


Four-Year Colleges and 
Universities 


O 


ES ee 
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4 


Figure 41 


Eo A 


6 


8 10 


Median numbers of years of experience in present position and in related 
positions of instructors in junior colleges, in four-year colleges, and in tniver- 
sities (shaded, in present position; shaded and in outline combined, in present 


and related positions) 
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The tendency to brevity of tenure in junior colleges is doubtless some- 
what accentuated by the brief history of the movement and the very recent 
establishment of many of the units. The especially short period of service 
in present positions of instructors in private junior colleges is also in part 
due to the fact that, being for the most part institutions for women students 
only they are staffed by women teachers who have shorter total periods 
of service than do men. This is shown in the following data concerning 
instructors in northern private junior colleges: of the 90 represented, 2 
were men whose median period of total experience in all educational posi- 
tions was 9.5 years, and 66 women, whose median period of total experience 
was 4.5 years. The respective medians in present positions were 1.7 and .7 
years. The relatively short periods in four-year colleges and universities 
is to be explained in part by the considerable proportions of those repre- 
sented who teach in junior college years only and who secure promotion by 
transfer to other institutions. The lower figure for the university group 
results from the part-time instructors who are carrying graduate work and 
who plan ultimately to secure positions at higher ranks elsewhere in which 
they remain for longer periods. 

The relative positions of the several types of institutions as just seen are 
considerably interchanged by the measures of experience presented in the 
second and third columns of figures in which the rank orders in an arrange- 
ment from greatest to least amounts of experience are all but identical. Of 
_ the two columns the last is perhaps the more significant, since it considers 
only experience in high schools, junior colleges, colleges, and universities, 
and not also experience in rural, elementary, and other types of institutions 
which must have less meaning for teaching on the junior college level. In 
this column the teachers in public junior colleges take the superior position, 
and this is because a larger proportion of them have had extended experi- 
ence in high school teaching before entering upon junior college work. They 
are closely followed by instructors in four-year colleges. Of the five medians 
of separate groups of instructors represented, the lowest is that for the 
teachers in universities, although it does not drop far below that for private 
junior colleges. Moreover, it appears that a full half of this group have 
had more than 4.2 years of related experience, which is far from the same 
thing as saying that the majority of those who give instruction to under- 
classmen in universities are “inexperienced.” 

If experience in present and in related positions counts for anything 
in effectiveness of classroom procedure, we are justified in anticipating that 
teachers in public junior colleges will at least not fall below those in other 
higher institutions. 
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VII. REMUNERATION 


The last item conditioning the effectiveness of instruction in the several 
types of institution represented to be canvassed in these comparisons is 
that of annual salaries received. The significant relationship here is, of 
course, that if junior college salaries do not compare favorably with those 
paid in colleges and universities, the new unit will not be able to secure 
instructors as well equipped in matters of training and satisfactory experi- 
ence as are employed in the older types of institution. 

From the distributions of annual salaries have been computed the meas- 
ures of tendency shown in Table LXXXI and Figure 42. Before attention 
is directed to the figures given a few words of explanation of procedure 
followed are in order. Many of the private junior colleges contract with 
their teachers to pay certain annual salaries plus living including board and 
rooming accommodations. In all these cases the institutions’ estimates of 
the value of the room and board provided were accepted without question 
and added to the annual cash salary. The total thus obtained was used in 
the computations of medians and quartiles made. As a number of instruc- 
tors, especially in the university group, were on part-time, it was necessary 
to recompute the stipends reported for such teachers so as to have all uni- 
formly on a full-time basis. Another comment on procedure refers to the 
addition of two groups of instructors to those already represented in fore- 
going portions of the chapter, high school teachers in districts in which 
public junior colleges are maintained, and high school teachers in districts 
not maintaining junior colleges. The purpose of incorporation of these 
groups will become apparent in the interpretative comments to follow. 
The data concerning salaries of the former group! were gathered at the 
same time as were those for instructors teaching in junior colleges. They 
include no instructors giving instruction in junior colleges, as these are all 
represented in the first group named in Table LXXXI. The data concern- 
ing salaries of teachers in high schools in districts not maintaining junior 
colleges were provided on special requests to superintendents of schools 
in a number of randomly selected mid-western cities of the same size as 
most of those in which the public junior colleges were located. They 
came in from cities ranging in population from 10,000 to 70,000.» These 
two new groups of materials concern a total of 728 additional teachers. 
The data presented are those for teachers of “regular” subjects only. 
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The figures in Table LXXXI make clear that, except for men in south- 
ern private junior colleges, the tendency is for public junior colleges to 
pay better salaries than do the private. It may, moreover, be questioned 
whether the number of men concerned in the southern group is large 
enough to be representative. As concerns women, the northern tend to 
pay more than do the southern private institutions. Men in public junior 
colleges receive somewhat, but not strikingly, less than do those in four- 
year colleges, while women receive. notably more. Except for the lowest 
fourth, salaries of instructors of both sexes in public junior colleges are 
appreciably but not markedly less than those in four-year colleges (see 
last trio of columns of figures). Again, salaries in public junior colleges 
compare favorably with those of instructors teaching courses to under- 
classmen in universities, except as concerns the third quartile of men and 
of men and women combined. The exceptions arise out of the fact that 
men of high rank in universities have teaching responsibilities for courses 
taken by freshmen and sophomores. There are instances of salaries in this 
group ranging up to $5000 and $6000. Fewer salaries in the other groups 
reach such figures. 


Dollars 
Wee or INSTITUTION i509 1700 1900 2100 7300 2500 2700 2900 
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Junior Colleges 
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Figure 42 
Median and quartile annual salaries of instructors in junior colleges, 
four-year colleges, universities, high schools in districts maintaining junior 
colleges, and high schools in districts not maintaining junior colleges (the 


length of line represents the range of the middle fifty per cent; the square 
locates the median) 
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A comparison of the figures for instructors in public junior colleges 
with those in the two high school groups is likewise illuminating. The figures 
show that there is some tendency to difference between high school and 
junior college instructors in the same districts—a median difference for 
all instructors of something like $250. High schools in districts not main- 
taining junior colleges pay salaries considerably lower than do those with 
junior colleges, which leads to at least one conclusion of significance, that 
junior college work is as a rule not introduced until a district has already 
taken care in a relatively satisfactory way of work on the lower level. It 
is worth noting that salaries in northern private junior colleges range be- 
tween those in high schools in districts maintaining, and in high schools 
in districts not maintaining, junior colleges. 

The general conclusion of this study of remuneration as it concerns 
public junior colleges is that salaries in them do not compare unfavorably 
with those in other higher institutions. It should not be impossible to 
secure at the figures cited some teachers who will do very well the work 
of junior college instruction. On the other hand, it is desirable still to 
raise the general level to some extent, first, becahse for some years to 
come it will still be regarded as more honorific to be a member of a staff 
of a four-year college, or university, and secondly, because the junior college 
cannot afford, as does the university, the opportunity for further graduate 
study while one is receiving a salary as full-time instructor. 


VIII. Major CoNcLusIons AND IMPLICATIONS 


Summary.—The trend of the facts presented is such as to afford assur- 
ance of the ultimate efficacy of instructional work in the junior college. In 
the matter of degrees held and duration of periods of training, to be sure, 
the colleges and universities lead the junior colleges at a considerable dis- 
tance, but from the standpoint of the brief history of the movement the 
progress of the new unit is to be regarded as commendable. With respect 
to the special preparation of instructors for subjects taught, also, the junior 
colleges make a fair showing, but lag somewhat behind their predecessors 
in the collegiate field, the inadequacy lying for the most part in subjects of 
which the student takes lesser amounts during his first two years of college 
work. Commendation for progress, however, should hardly be interpreted 
as signifying satisfaction with the status quo, and there should be continued 
insistence on an approach to, and attainment of, standards as these are seen 
to be operative in colleges and universities. 

In training in the field of education, in experience, in teaching load, and 
in salaries, instructors in junior colleges compare somewhat more favorably 
than in the foregoing items with those in other higher institutions. In the 
first of these the junior college instructor notably, and in the second he ap- 
preciably, surpasses the instructor in the college and university. After all 
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apologies are made for the varying quality of both, there remains an expec- 
tation that observation of much classroom work in both types of unit would 
demonstrate a somewhat superior instructional procedure for the junior col- 
lege. The teaching load is not essentially different in public junior colleges 
from what it is in four-year colleges, but is somewhat larger than in univer- 
sities. While remuneration is not as large for junior college teachers, the 
present disparity is not discouraging. It will take no extraordinary eleva- 
tion of salaries of the middle group as shown to assure something like suc- 
cessful competition with colleges and universities for instructors. It should 
not be assumed, however, that the current prestige of teaching in colleges 
and universities and the opportunities in universities for doing graduate 
work while teaching are not elements of competition to be overcome. 

It must be admitted, as the reader has perhaps discerned, that the favor- 
able light in which junior colleges are placed in the comparisons envelops 
the public more than the private institutions. With respect to all but a very 
few items the figures for the latter are less commendable than those for the 
former. It must in all fairness be emphatically stated, however, that this 
is far from the same thing as saying that all public junior colleges are supe- 
rior in these respects to all private junior colleges. Some of the latter are 
clearly superior to certain of the former in most of the items concerning 
which facts have been presented. The conclusion to be drawn is that the 
trend of superiority is with the public unit. 

Implications —The chapter should not be brought to a termination with- 
out reference to certain implications of the facts presented. The first two 
of these concern the means of achieving further progress toward securing 
teachers with better preparation in some of the fields represented in an 
adequate junior college offering. Both may well be used in identical 
instances. One of these is to encourage the establishment only of sizable 
junior college units. Establishment of institutions with small enrolments 
either must obstruct the offering of many subjects essential to a desirable 
curriculum or force their presentation by teachers inadequately prepared in 
them. Larger numbers of students will tend to remove both horns of this 
dilemma. 

The second is for accrediting agencies not merely to acquiesce. in, but 
even to encourage, the assignment of instructors to work on both junior 
college and high school levels. Certainly, it is to be preferred to require 
teaching work in a single department up and down in the system including 
the last two high school and the freshman and sophomore college years, 
rather than to force a spread of the teaching load to departments for 
which an instructor has insufficient preparation. The argument of con- 
tamination of the instructor by contact with high school standards of work 
is little more than bogyism, and seems to ignore entirely the analogous 
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contamination which the credulous might be induced to believe is experi- 
enced when one who teaches senior college classes also gives instruction 
to college freshmen and sophomores. The writer’s observation of work 
done by those who teach on both levels leads him to believe that it can be 
and is in many instances being done without violation of collegiate stand- 
ards, and that it often effects an elevation of the standards in high school 
work—a value worth bearing in mind. 

Above and beyond this advantage of fostering adequate preparation 
for a specialty by encouraging the teaching of a subject on both high 
school and junior college levels lies one suggested by the more extended 
training in educational subjects of teachers in junior colleges. Many of 
the junior college instructors—most of them in fact—are also teaching | 
courses in the high school, and are therefore meeting the requirements 
of high school certification in accredited schools, which now almost uni- 
versally, in regions where public junior colleges are prevalent, include 
training in the professional field referred to. Should there be an effort to 
apply a standard to junior colleges which would reduce the proportion of 
those giving instruction on both levels, there would almost certainly result 
a reduction in the proportion meeting this requirement of certification, 
and an increase of those who have had no regularly appointed opportunity 
for considering educational and teaching problems. In view of the degree 
of similarity—even of identity—of these problems in the last two years 
of the high school and the first two years of college, such a reduction could 
hardly fail to be looked upon as in the nature of a retrogression. There 
seems little occasion for a belief that the training of teachers in the last 
years of the high school and the first years of the college should be essen- 
tially different either in this respect or in the matter of the extent of special 
preparation for the subjects taught. In the latter respect the later high 
school years would profit by the more extended preparation essential for 
junior college teaching. 


CHAPTER XIII 


JUNIOR COLLEGE INSTRUCTION—II. ITS CHARACTER 
AS SHOWN BY OBSERVATION AND COMPARISON 


I. THe MetruHop oF COMPARISON USED 


The right procedure to follow in any thoroughgoing comparison of 
instruction in junior colleges and on junior college level in standard colleges 
and universities would be the measurement of results by means of achieve- 
ment tests in each of the subjects represented. It is needless to point out 
that such a procedure is impossible. The impossibility arises from the fact 
that such tests are not yet available for use, and from the impracticability 
of including within the scope of this investigation of the junior college 
movement the development of such tests for use in connection with the 
study. Lacking tests of this sort in any considerable proportion of the 
courses to be found in junior college years, recourse was taken to compara- 
tive judgments of instruction observable in junior colleges and in junior 
college years of standard colleges and universities. 

For the purposes of this comparison the writer visited, during the 
academic year 1921-22, a large number of junior college, college, and univer- 
sity classes in session. The actual number visited exceeded two hundred, 
approximately two thirds being in junior colleges and the remainder in 
colleges and universities. Because a number of these visits were 
necessarily brief, sometimes extending through as short a period as 
ten to fifteen minutes, the judgments here dealt with concern, not 
the full number of class exercises with which contact was made, but the 
152 full periods or almost full periods of work seen. Among these 152 
class exercises were relatively few—at most, 20—-which were not observed 
throughout, and in these exceptions the portion of period of presence 
equalled or exceeded three fourths of the full length. 

A total of 111 class exercises observed were in junior colleges; 41 were 
in standard four-year colleges and universities. Thirty-nine junior col- 
leges scattered from New England to California and from Minnesota 
to Louisiana are represented in the class exercises of the former group. 
Three colleges and three universities, two state and one on a private foun- 
dation, 1.e., a total of six standard higher institutions, were visited during 
the observation of the latter group. These six institutions are fully 
approved by the standardizing agencies in their respective sections, with 
their degrees generally acceptable at face value in all sections of the United 
States. On the other hand, several of the junior colleges were not accred- 
ited institutions at the time of visitation, a fact which makes the comparison 
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to follow in some part unfair to the latter group of institutions. In addi- 
tion to the requirement that the colleges and universities must be of unques- 
tioned standard, only one other basis of selection was operative: in order 
to economize time in travel it was desirable that they be not too remote 
from the junior colleges visited.: Even with this restriction, these six 
higher institutions are to be found in five different states, almost as widely 
representative geographically as are the junior colleges. 

It may be said with practically complete assurance that, in so far as 
numbers permit, both groups of instructors should represent fairly well 
the teaching situation in each of the types of institution included in the 
study. No effort was made in visits to junior colleges and to other higher 
institutions to observe a selected group of teachers. In almost all instances 
the procedure followed was to examine those portions of the class sched- 
ule during which the investigator had time for visitation and, after finding 
what work was going forward, to request direction to a particular class- 
room. Those who have made similar studies will be fully aware that the 
aim to make contact with junior college work in representative subjects or 
subject groups and the small number of such classes in process during any 
single class period affords little opportunity for selection, even if this is 
attempted. 

In the colleges and universities, of course, only work in courses pointed 
out as being on junior college level was visited. Owing to the fact that in 
four-year institutions it is not uncommon to find underclassmen in junior 
college courses, the comparison of level of student performance must at 
times be unfair to the junior college movement. It is obviously impossible 
for upperclassmen to be attending classes in the junior colleges. Some 
attempt was made to safeguard the validity of the comparison by inquiring 
of the instructor in a college or university, after the conclusion of a class 
period, to what extent upperclassmen were enrolled in the class or section 
and had participated in the class exercise. The unfairness of the com- 
parison is to some extent mitigated by the fact that third year students 
were occasionally enrolled in work observed in teachers colleges and nor- 
mal schools including the junior college organization. 

Before proceeding to describe the method of recording judgments for 
the comparison, it should be made clear that all observations were made 
by the same person and that judgments were not passed upon class exer- 
cises in subjects and subject groups with which the investigator had not had 
some previous contacts, either as student, teacher, or supervisor. The 
visits included contacts with a wide range of work in both main types of 
institution, extending through English composition and literature, elemen- 
tary foreign language, earlier college courses in mathematics, science, his- 
tory, and the other social studies, with an occasional observation’ of work 
in some special field like home economics, music, etc. 
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The judgments of teachers and teaching were arrived at by the use of 
a modification of a method and score card proposed by Rugg and described 
in the Elementary School Journal Although it is not desirable to present 
a full description of this procedure here, a brief characterization of its 
chief features and of the changes made for the purposes of this investiga- 
tion is essential. The rating scale 'devised by Rugg requires passing judg- 
ment on teachers and teaching on a basis strictly comparative with 
reference to the following categories: (1) skill in teachng; (2) skill in the 
mechanics of managing a class; (3) teamwork qualities; (4) qualities of 
growth and keeping up to date; and (5) personal and social qualities. 
Attention is directed to desirable characteristics affecting each category by 
a series of questions, as, “Does he know the subject matter of his own 
and related fields?” “Is he skillful in conducting class discussions ?,” etc. 
The method of comparison enters at the point where a teacher is assigned 
a place in the scale in each of the categories in relation to a “best teacher,” 
a “better than average teacher,” an “average teacher,” a “poorer than aver- 
age” teacher, and a “poorest teacher,” previously selected from among a 
number of teachers observed. The plan also includes a numerical rating 
on each category, as well as a “total numerical rating’? covering all cate- 
gories. 

The modifications of the plan as used in this investigation were for 
the most part as follows: 

(a) The characteristics making up “skill in teaching” were somewhat 
changed to meet the requirements of instruction on collegiate level. No 
marked changes were necessary, but minor modifications were desirable 
in view of the greater maturity of the student. As modified for use 
in this study, the detailed criteria are here reproduced: 


SKILL IN TEACHING 


To what extent— 
Does he know the subject-matter of his own and related fields: 


1. Does he make effective use of materials outside the textbook? 
2. Does he relate lessons to materials in other fields and use illustrations outside 
his own subject? 
Does he select subject-matter effectively for class reading and discussion? 


Does he give evidence of having: 


1. Formulated clearly his aims of teaching? 
2. Planned his lessons specifically to carry these out? 
3. Given students clear ideas of what is to be achieved? 


1H. O. Rugg, Self-Improvement of Teachers through Self-Rating; A New Scale for Rating 
Teachers’ Efficiency. Elementary School Journal 20:670-84. May, 1920. 
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Is he skillful in conducting class discussion? 


1. Resourcefulness in organizing discussion. 
a. Is he fertile and quick in taking advantage of students’ questions? 
b. Are his questions systematically planned, yet spontaneously given? 
c. Does he express himself clearly? 

2. Skill in conducting drill exercises where drill is desirable. 

3. Ability to develop new phases of the work. 
a. Are lessons well related to previous ones? 
b. Is material organized? 

4. Ability to secure effective class participation and performance. 

5. Skill in making the assignment. 
a. Was it an attempt to teach how to prepare the assignment? 
b. Was it more than a mere formal announcement of the number of pages, etc. ? 
c. Are its scope and purpose clearly recognized by students? 

Has he insight into the learning process in the material being presented? 


1. Does he keep the discussion within the students’ comprehension? 

2. Does he appear to make the student aware of the peculiar difficulties of the 
materials being studied? . 

3. Does he adapt discussion to individual differences in students? 


, 


(b) The third category, “teamwork qualities,” was omitted, as contacts 
with instructors were too brief to warrant judgment on this point. 

(c) Two characteristics entering into judgment under the first category, 
“skill in teaching,” were set out also as separate categories for special con- 
sideration on account of their special significance in an evaluation of the 
junior college movement. They have been designated as “scholarship of 
the instructor” and “level of class performance.” The categories on which 
judgments were passed in this study are, therefore the following: (1) 
skill in teaching ; (2) scholarship of instructor; (3) level of class perform- 
ance ; (4) skill in the mechanics of managing a class; (5) qualities of growth 
and keeping up to date; (6) personal and social qualities. 

(d) The scales of teachers were made after only twenty teachers had 
been visited. This was necessary because the early visitation was scattered 
through several weeks and it was feared that the memories of class work 
observed would become too feeble to be useful in making the scales by the 
time a larger number of teachers could be visited. The scales were sub- 
jected to slight revision subsequently as poorer or better teachers came 
within the field of observation, but most of the teachers placed on the six 
scales used (one for each category named) retained their places throughout 
the period of visitation. Scales in their final form included a representa- 
tion of teachers in public and private junior colleges, and in colleges and 
universities, the purpose being to secure a usable scale irrespective of the 
place of service of the teachers. The small number of teachers used in 
making the original scales as well as the short period during which each 
teacher was observed doubtless go far toward explaining the skewed dis- 
tributions shown below. 
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Il. Tue INstRUCTION COMPARED 


Comparison of skill in teaching in junior colleges and in colleges and 
universities—The comparisons of instruction in junior colleges with that 
in colleges and universities are made by means of a series of tables and 
figures to be presented at this point. ‘Table LXXXII and Figure 43 set 
forth the comparison for the first category, skill in teaching. The table is 
read as follows: 25, or 44.6 per cent, of all teachers visited in public junior 
colleges were ranked as “better than average” teachers ; 27, or 48.2 per cent, 
as “average”; 4, or 7.1 per cent, as “poorer than average.” In this group 
of 56 teachers, not one teacher was judged to be a “best” or a “poorest” 
teacher. The average of the ranks assigned to these teachers, arrived at 
by adding all the ranks and dividing by the number of instructors, is twenty- 
six. The distribution of the twenty instructors in junior college work 
observed in normal schools or teachers colleges tends to be slightly higher 
than for instructors in the first group of institutions. This shade of superi- 
ority is shown also in the averages in the last column. Owing to the method 
of judging used, and the small difference between these two distributions 
and the averages, it is probably safe to conclude that skill in teaching in 
these two types of institution is roughly equal. For private junior colleges 
the distribution, while having much in common with the groups preceding, 
tends to be somewhat lower. The average is 3.1, approximately a half step 
below the averages for public and normal school junior colleges. 

In fairness to the private junior colleges, it must be stated that among 
the 35 instructors here reported upon there were 7 members of faculties 
in unrecogmzed junior colleges in southern states. The ranks on skill in 
teaching for 2 of these 7 instructors was average; of 1, poorer than average; 
and of 4, poorest. Computation of the average of the ranks of the 28 
teachers remaining after these 7 have been removed brings the figure to 2.8. 
This is not markedly lower than for the preceding groups and essentially 
the same as for all junior college instructors as shown in the row imme- 
diately below. The average last referred to, however, becomes 2.6 after 
removing the teachers in unrecognized junior colleges. 

A total of thirty-nine junior colleges, viz., nineteen public, five main- 
tained in connection with normal schools and teachers colleges, and fifteen 
private, are presented in the data discussed. 

The ranks assigned to skill in teaching for college and university instruc- 
tors tend to be somewhat lower than for teachers in the junior colleges, but 
no large proportion of the teachers were ranked below “average.” The 
averages of the ranks shown in the last column bear out what is anticipated 
from a scrutiny of the distributions. On account of the small number of 
cases involved it would be unwise to rush to the conclusion of the inferiority 
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of teaching in colleges from the lower average found for this group as com- 
pared with university instruction visited. 

A conservative interpretation of the data presented would be that class- 
room procedure in junior colleges is assuredly on at least as high a plane 
as is instruction of freshmen and sophomores in colleges and universities. 
The investigator is of the conviction that such a conclusion is unfair to junior 
colleges, as he came away from his large amount of classroom visitation in 
higher institutions with a distinct impression of the superiority of the 
junior colleges with respect to the item in question. There are, of course, 
as is to be seen from the data presented, very good and very poor teachers 
in both groups, but there is no doubt in the writer’s mind that junior college 
teachers as a group are superior in technique. 


TABLE LXXXII 
Ranxs ASSIGNED TO SKILL IN TEACHING 


| Rank AssIGNED 


| [ | Aver- 
TYPE OF I v] 3 4 5 Totals | age 
INsTITUTION =| ——————— _| ——————__ —_—_ | - 
ibe Per | | Per | Per Per | Per | 
| No | cent | No. | cent | No | cent | No. | cent | No. | cent | No. | cent | Rank 
|—|— | | | | 
Public junior | | | 
college | 25 | 44.6 | 27 48.2 Fi easel 6 | -| 56 | 90.9 | 2.6 
Normal junior | | | | 
college? aeveces |) 2 Sia) || aes 55.0) 6 | 30.0] 2 10.0 | | =| 20) 500.0 Biss 
Private junior | | | | | 
college ...... I DAS) aie 9 sehayell See i Been | a7 20.0 GQ | Iie! a | Bens 3.1 
All junior col- — | | | 
leges Pasteniiiseut) 2 1.8 | 47 | 42.3) 44 | 39.6 | 13 17) 5 | 4.5 | TII | 99.9 Dig) 
College ........ | Wee Ga) i) 52:9 | 4 23.5/ 1 | 5.9] 17 | 99.9 Bie 
UIGEESIRe Gooo | oo | sis ro | 41.7 | LO. | 41.7| 2 8.3 2 863) 224.) 100.0) 2:8 
All college and > | | | | | | 
university ... | .. oa | RH Bay | Oy Aue) 14.6 B Wier || Zit 99.9 3.0 


Scholarship of instructors—The distributions and averages in Table 
LXXXIII and Figure 44 show that the judgments of scholarship place the 
groups of junior college instructors in the same order as found in Table 
LXXXII, ie., the normal school group seem slightly superior to the public 
junior college group, and the latter in turn are superior to the private 
junior college group. The latter conclusion is not open, as was the analo- 
gous one in the case of skill in teaching, to the marked lowering of the 
average of the judgments of scholarship by removing the judgments on the 
seven instructors in unrecognized junior colleges. 
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Figure 43 
Distributions of ranks assigned to skill in teaching of junior college and 
college and university instructors (solid line, college and university; broken 
‘line, junior college) 


TABLE LXXXIII 
Ranks ASSIGNED TO SCHOLARSHIP OF INSTRUCTORS 


Rank ASSIGNED 


| | Aver- 
TYPE OF I 2 3 4 | 5 | Totals age 
INSTITUTION | 
Per Per Per | Per | Per Per’ || 
No. | cent | No. | cent | No. | cent | No. | cent | No. | cent | No. | cent | Rank 
| | 
Public junior | | 
college ...... 8 14.2| 34 60.7| 10 17.9 4 oor et seh “56 99.9 2.2 
Normal junior | 
college ...... 5 25.0] 13 65.0 2 TO.) es Sc Alen ce lea | 100.0| 1.9 
Private junior | | | | | 
College) sine cia 2 5.7 | 14 40.0 | 13 SRE a tia Ni ae Rae 35 | 99.9 | 2.7 
All junior col- | | | | 
leges: sisice-erns I) 2a Res On | 55.0] 325 223 |S Fat 2 1.8 | rr1 | TOON | 2.3 
College Ga. owns 2 11.8 | 9 | 52.9 is 29.4 Y Mestont . 17 | 100.0] 2:3 
University .... 12 50.0 | IO | a4%7| 2 Sys ..e 4 A ‘ | 24 | 100.0 1) 26 
All college and | | | | | 
university ... 14 34.1} 19 46.3 | 7 PATO a | a a ee | gr 99:9] 19 


An examination, however, of the data on the scholarship of college and 
university instructors, will make clear that the relationship of superiority 
of the junior college group in skill in teaching is here reversed. The college 
and university group is notably better both as to distributions and averages 
of ranks assigned. This superiority may be illustrated by the fact that the 
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college and university group includes almost as many ranked as “best” as 
does the junior college group, although the latter includes almost three 
times the total number of cases, i.e., 111 as compared with 41 of the former. 
A question of no minor importance which must be given consideration 
in evaluating the junior college movement, especially in view of the superi- 
ority in scholarship of college and university instructors, is whether the 
instructional staffs of junior colleges are static with reference to this impor- 
tant characteristic. As the junior colleges visited vary in their dates of 
establishment, it has been possible to make a comparison of the ranks 
assigned to instructors observed in the newer and in the older units, with a 
view to securing a partial answer to this question. Table LX XXIV presents 
the comparison in this respect of “newer”? public junior colleges, i.e., those 
established during the last five years, and the “older” ones, i.e., those in 
existence during a longer period. Data for public junior colleges are here 
used because more new junior colleges were visited in this group than in the 
other types. Although the number of cases involved is not large, there is 
sufficient difference to justify the conclusion that as junior colleges pass the 
initial stages, their instructors advance toward the upper ranks in scholar- 
ship. Although they seem to start at what may be deemed an unsatisfactory 
- level, they attain in time just as high an average of ranks as obtains for 
college and university instructors of work on the junior college level. 


TABLE LXXXIV 


Ranks ASSIGNED TO SCHOLARSHIP OF INSTRUCTORS, COMPARING NEWER AND OLDER 
Pusiic Junior CoLLEGEs 


Rank ASsIGNED 


Groups oF Pueric I 2 3 4 5 Totals | age 
Junior CoLiLeces |) ——————— | ——————_ | — 
Per Per Per | Per | Per 
cent | No. | cent | No. | cent | No. | cent | No. | cent | Rank 


1550) «3 || 20: | 100.0 2.7 


Newer 10 | 50.0 7 35.0 3 
Older cries ces 8 22.2| 24 | 66.7 3 8.3 I At od 36 | 100.0; 1.9 
PAN erste eer sse i Ee il sone yl Sy 60.7 | 10 17.9 4 Feel eo fall) 50 99.9 2.2 


Level of class performance-—The comparison here involved touches the 
effectiveness of student performance as shown during the class periods 
visited. As in the instances of the other categories, the aim was to assign 
the ranks on a comparative basis, junior college and college and university 
class exercises being compared with the same scale of “best” to “poorest” 
instructors, the scale being made up of representatives of three types of 
institutions. The table (LXXXV) shows that there is little difference in 
trend of distributions in average rank among the junior colleges, or among 
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the other higher institutions, although there is a small difference between 
these two groups (see also Figure 45 in this connection). While not large, 
this difference is at least notable and encourages the belief that level of 
student performance in junior colleges is no lower than in classes in the 
same subjects in standard higher institutions. 


5 


Figure 44 
Distributions of ranks assigned to scholarship of junior college and college 


and university instructors (solid line, college and university; broken line, 
junior college) 


In order to economize space there is omitted here a table comparing 
teachers in newer and older junior colleges with respect to the level of class 
performance obtained. This table shows a somewhat higher distribution 
and average of ranks for the older than for the newer groups of junior 
colleges. The averages of the ranks are, respectively, 2.7 and 2.9. «Thus, 
the level of class performance seems to tend to rise to some extent with the 
length of period of establishment of the junior college unit. 

Lhe lag of skill in teaching behind scholarship of instructors—Up to this 
point in the comparison of instruction the outstanding differences between 
the two large groups of teachers concerned are (1) the marked superiority 
in scholarship of the college and university group, (2) the notable superi- 
ority of the junior college group in skill in teaching, and (3) the appreciable 
superiority of the latter group in level of class performance secured. There 
seems, thus, to be a disparity between the scholarship of the instructor on 
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the one hand and the other two characteristics on the other. It will, there- 
fore, be appropriate, before continuing the canvass of the remaining cate- 
gories, to make a special study of the extent to which the ranks assigned to 
individual teachers for skill in teaching and level of class performance 
secured lag behind those assigned for scholarship. This is essayed in 


TABLE LXXXV 


RANnKs ASSIGNED To LeveL oF CrAss PrerroRMANCE 


Rank ASsIGNED 


| Aver- 
Tyrer OF | I | 2 3 4 5 | Totals age 
INSTITUTION | | ~~ | —— - |—— 
| | Per | Per Per Per | Per | Per | 
No. | cent | No. | cent | No. | cent | No. _ cent | No. | cent | No. | cent | Rank 
Public junior | | | | | | | | 
college 0... 3 i) Gok) Be | san) ee | S751 ier a 21.4 | Soa a) 56 | 100.0; 2.8 
Normal junior | | | | 
eoilege <.-.-.. 2 10.5 | 6 31.6 | ee 26.3 | 6 | Sie Onliner a 19 100.0 | 2.8 
Private junior | | | | | i | 
collese’ “fenass 2 sz) ne | 34.3) IT | 31-4 OM eiyat 4 DIs4ai 35 99-.9| 2.9 
All junior col- | | | | | 
TEGES” sc vremins Vi 6.4} 38 | 34.6, 37 | 33:6) 24 | 20.8) 4 3.6| 110 | 100.0; 2 
College’ ccs oe | gai: XS | 35.3 | 2 | 2305) $I 29.4 | 2 EL, 17 | 100.0) 3.2 
University .... Hae | oF 4 | 16.7 | 15 | 62.5) 4 | 16.7 | 1 4.2] 24 | 100.1 3 
All college and | | | | | | | 
WmivELsity eee jeri || en Ol 24545 TO) 1) 546.3) || io, 22-0) lg 7-3|| 4% 1100.0] 3.1 


{ e 5 a 5 
Figure 45 


Distributions of ranks assigned to level of class performance in junior 
colleges and in colleges and universities (solid line, college and university ; 
broken line, junior college) 
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Tables LXXXVI and LXXXVII and Figures 46 and 47. The method of 
computing the number of steps of “lag’’ may be described by stating that, 
for compiling Table LXXXVI, the rank assigned to scholarship was sub- 
tracted from the rank assigned to skill in teaching. This table is to be read 


TABLE LXXXVI 
Lac or SKILL IN TEACHING BEHIND SCHOLARSHIP OF INSTRUCTOR 


| NuMBER oF Steps oF Lac 


| Aver 
TYPE OF -I () I | 2 3 Totals age 
INSTITUTION - 
| Per | Per | Per Per Per Per 
| No. | cent | No. | cent | No. | cent | No. | cent | No. | cent | No. | cent | Lag 
| * | | a | ae ee og See ce Fee, ees | ee Ta TX 2. Se 
Public junior | | | | | 
college sien. Sr ie bea 27 48.2 23 4.1 3 [fey a me 56 | 100.1 -46 
Normal junior | | a | 
college ...... [ccs | ANG om | S5r0 6) | 530.0 3 PSO Pets -. |! 20 | 100.0 -60 
Private junior | | | | 
college 2 gw 2 G0;0lhe Gull! casera 8 8.6 35 100.0 oan 
All junior col- | | | 
| | | 
EGOS Mansttrarovere 5 | 4.5] 59 aca B50 i 4.21) 98) Suz “8 <fe  Eee 100.0 .46 
Gollesey race hs 29.4 8 47.1) 4 23.5 ; 17 | 100.0 -94 
University .... | | | 3 72,501) A 58.3 5 20.8 2 8.3! 24 |100.0] 1.25 
All college and 
| | 
university «.. | -- | self (8) | rovs| 22 1) 53.6) 9 22.0 2 4.91 41 100.0, 1.12 
Yo 
aaa 
| H 
=I O +1 +2 +3 
Figure 46 


Distributions of lags of skill in teaching behind scholarship of instructors 
in junior colleges and in colleges and universities (solid line, college and 
university; broken line, junior college) 
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as follows: of the group of fifty-six public junior college teachers, there 
were three whose ranks in skill in teaching were one step higher than their 
ranks in scholarship, twenty-seven who had identical ranks in both, twenty- 
three whose scholarship exceeded their skill by a single step, ete. 

There is a surprisingly large amount of lag for almost all groups con- 
cerned. As is to be anticipated from what has already been presented, the 
table and chart show a much larger extent of lag for college and university 
than for junior college instructors. The average of the lags for the former 
is approximately a full step on the scale, while that for the latter is approx- 
imately a half step. 

The lag of level of class performance behind scholarship of instructors — 
The extent of lag of level of class performance behind scholarship is 
even greater. This is true for all groups of instructors except those in 
private junior colleges, in which case the lag is slightly less. The average 
of the lags is approximately a half step for all junior college instructors 
and one and one-third steps for the college and university group. 

Comparison in the remaining categories Examination of Tables 
sXXXVITI, LXXXIX, and XC, and Figures 48, 49, and 50 show no very 
remarkable differences among the several groups of instructors repre- 
sented. In ranks of skill in the mechanics of managing classes, assigned 
after considering smoothness of procedure, attention of the class, order or 
discipline, arrangement for effective use of material and equipment, and 
regard for conditions of light, heat, and ventilation, the only appreciable 
differences are slightly in favor of the junior college group, except that 
the public group itself has a lower and the normal school group a higher 
average of ranks than all others. 

While there is variation among the groups, there is approximate equal- 
ity of distribution and averages of ranks in the matter of qualities of 
growth and keeping up to date. As this category involves such considera- 
tions as the reading of professional literature, participation in, and con- 
tribution to, educational meetings, pursuing advanced study, invention and 
experimentation with new methods of teaching, co-operation in investiga- 
tional work, contribution to educational literature in the special field con- 
cerned, etc., the decisions on ranks assigned here have probably a weaker 
foundation than have those in any other criterion applied. Such judg- 
ments cannot be well made without a more extended knowledge of a 
teacher’s attitudes than is ascertainable by the sometimes all-too-brief 
conversations with him or the observation of his work during a single class 
period. The writer is nevertheless convinced that the groups are not far 
from equally distributed in these respects. 


f 
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TABLE LXXXVII 
Lac or LEvEL oF CLASS PERFORMANCE BEHIND SCHOLARSHIP OF INSTRUCTOR 


NuMBER OF STEPS OF LAG 


| | Aver 
Tyrer or | =a | 0 I 2 3 Totals age 
INSTITUTION | | 
Per Per | Per Per Per Per 
| No. | cent | No. | cent No. cent | No. cent | No. | cent | No. | cent Lag 
Public junior | | | 
college ce ci<. 4 7.5 | 21. | 3755) 24 | 42.9| 7 | 12.5 56 100.0 .61 
Normal junior | | 
college ...... I 5.3! 6 31.6 5 26.3 6 31.6 I 5-3! 19 | 100.1 1.00 
Private junior | | 
college” <.c5.. 5 14.3 | IQ | -§4.3 9 | 25.7 2° Rey a By 35 100.0 23 
All junior col- | | 
LESES et ponienae 10 O.t | 46 | 43.3] 38 | 34.6 15 13.6 I 0.9 | 110 100.0 5 
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Figure 47 
Distributions of lags of level of class performance behind scholarship of 


instructors in junior colleges and in colleges and universities (solid line, 
college and university; broken line, junior college) 
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TABLE LXXX Vili 
Ranks ASSIGNED TO SKILL IN THE MECHANICS OF MANAGING CLASSES 
Rank AssIGNED 
| | | | | Aver- 
_ Typror I | 2 3 4 | 5 | Totals | age 
INSTITUTION | ; —— 
} | Per | Per | Per | \WePer | | Per Rei 
| No. | cent | No. | cent | No. | cent | No. | cent | No. | cent | No. | cent | Rank 
| | 2 eile 
| } 
Public junior | | | | | | | 
college. sic: | 3 5.4 | 25 | 44.6 | 23 | 41.1 5 9.0 H O 56 |100.0| 3.0 
Normal junior | | | | | 
ole: Koaees |) 2 10.0 | be | He 5, | 26.0 2) |) too | 20 | 100.0 2.4 
Private junior | | | | 
college’ S.,..5. 2 5.7 | 15 42.9 Bn e22t0: | 7 20.0) 3 8.6 35 | 100.1 |» 2 8 
All junior col- | | | | 
Teges: (isjeisvins Fi “arate 45.9 | 36 32.4| 14 | 12.6 3 2.7 | III | 99.9; 2.6 
Gollesemws csc) <1 I Ecol es Ayer Ne 3 17.6) 4 AG I 5-9 | 17 | 100.0 2.8 
University } ecer 45.8| 10 41.7 2 8.3 I AIA BANE Wace) | 07 
All college and | } 
university ... I 2.4) 20) 46.4) 13 14.6 2 A090) AE J r00L0l) 2u7 
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Figure 48 


Distributions of ranks assigned to skill in the mechanics of managing 
classes in junior colleges and in colleges and universities (solid line, college 
and university; broken line, junior college) 
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TABLE LXXXIX 
Ranks ASSIGNED TO QUALITIES OF GROWTH 
: | “ RANK ASSIGNED 
| 
Aver- 
TYPE OF I 2 3 4 5 Totals age 
INSTITUTION SSS SSS Fe 7 
ber Per | Per Per Per Per 


No. | cent | No. | cent | No. | cent No. cent | No. | cent | No. | cent | Rank 


Public junior 


COS SNe ser 2 i | 
Normal junior | 
Collepes Wense. 2 | 1o.0| 13 | 65.0} 4 | 20.0] 1 BON eae «| 20 | 10a-0 22 


i} 
Private junior | 
college ees .ce |) 3 | “S61 so 257 We br 31.4 8 22.9| 4 | rz.4| 35 | rc0.0 3-0 
All junior col- | } 
| 


LE ReSiwemiencs ers ee) 6.3 | 47 42.3} 40 36.0| 13 hy dl Wi a? 3.6 | rz 99-9 2.6 
College”... 2. |) eel Hodk PIG 29.4 | 10 58.8| 1 5-9 z 5-9} 17 | 100.0 2.9 
University 2.2. | | 4.2 | t2 | 50.0 | 8 33-3| 3 12.8 2 100.0 2.5 
All college and | | | | 

university ... I Beal) “7 | Alea ls ES 43.9 | 4 98| 1 2.4 41 100.0 ay J 


| 4 i) 
Figure 49 
Distributions of ranks assigned to qualities of growth of instructors in 


junior colleges and in colleges and universities (solid line, college and uni- 
versity; broken line, junior college) 
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DABLE, XC 
Ranks ASSIGNED TO PERSONAL AND SOCIAL QUALITIES 


RANK ASSIGNED 


| | | | Aver- 


Type oF | I | 2 | 3 | 4 | 5 Totals | age 
INSTITUTION — eet | — | — --— - 
| Per | Per | | Per | | Per | | Per Per | 
No. | cent | No. | cent No. | cent | No. | cent | No, | cent | No. | cent | Rank 
= | | < — | J = ee 
Public junior | | | | | | | | | | 
college ...... 4 a0 | 28 50:0) 25) 37.5)| 3 eee | | 56 | 100.0] 2.4 
Normal junior | | | | | | { | 
college ...... =) s.0)| r2 | 60.0 | 6 | see | ae | 5.0 | ee Se 20) | SOOO eee 
Private junior | | | | 
college ...... So) 8.03) 23 S75) a 25.7 8) 2270 feel mess | 35 100.0 | 2.8 
All junior col- | | 
PETES Mii as 8 ae 53 47.7 | 36 2.4 12 10.8| 2 | 1.8 Tit 99.9 2.5 
Collece we. oe aa aus ac 7 41.2 7 41.2 3 17.6\| | -+ | 17 | 100.0 | 2.8 
University i ra ae 14 58.3 5) |, 20:83), 4 TO.7 |) tet d.2i]) 24) DOOoN 2-7 
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| | Sigma) ae ay tie Ndoyenre 2.7 
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Figure 50 
Distributions of ranks assigned to personal and social qualities of in- 
structors in junior colleges and in colleges and universities (solid line, 
college and university; broken line, junior college) 
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Perhaps, as a’group, the college and university instructors, more espe- 
cially the latter, show a preference for growth in scholarship in their 
special subjects to growth in technique. Just at present, however, they 
probably do not exceed the junior college teachers in this desire for growth 
in scholarship, especially as the latter, through the efforts to secure recogni- 
tion for the junior college work, have been motivated to secure additional 
scholastic equipment by means of attendance at summer sessions and other- 
wise. 

The comparison of instructors as to their personal and social qualities 
is shown in the final table and figure. In assigning these ranks it was these 
qualities as they concern relationships to, and influences upon, the student 
which were kept in mind. Consequently, the judgments grew for the most 
part out of what was seen of these qualities in the classroom while the work 
of instruction was in process, or at the opening and close of the class period 
visited. It was almost always possible to secure additional opportunities 
for observing the nature of the personal and social qualities, as through 
conversations with the teachers concerned or with associates and superiors. 

In justice to the private junior college group it should be stated that the 
lower distribution and average is to some extent owing to the inclusion of 
seven teachers in unaccredited institutions. With these omitted, there are no 
marked differences in this respect between the two major groups considered 
or among the minor groups constituting them. 


Ill. THE CoNCURRENCE OF THE FINDINGS oF THIS AND THE 
PRECEDING CHAPTERS 

The major conclusions of this comparative observation of classroom 
instruction in junior colleges and that on the same level in other higher 
institutions correspond closely with those drawn from the study of personnel 
presented in the chapter immediately preceding. In skill in teaching the 
group of junior college instructors tends to be somewhat superior. This 
finding is in harmony with the fact that most of them have had experience 
in an institution in which, because of the relative immaturity of students, 
methods of teaching tend to be matters of greater concern than in higher 
institutions generally—a difference reflected in the much larger extent of 
work in the special field of education reported by them. In the matter of 
scholarship in the subjects taught, on the other hand, the teachers in col- 
leges and universities are superior to those in the junior colleges, a conclu- 
sion corresponding with the facts in the matter of differences in amount of 
preparation, both total and special. There is concurrence of the findings of 
the two chapters again in the line of most desirable progress, which is more 
extended preparation (than they now have) of junior college teachers for 
the subjects in which they give instruction, which in turn involves more 
extended periods of graduate training. 
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The implications also are the same as those drawn from the materials 
on personnel in Chapter XII. They are in the direction of (1) favoring 
large rather than small junior college units, so as to require large teaching 
staffs which in turn will encourage a higher degree of specialization in prep- 
aration and instruction and (2) encouraging instructional activity on both 
upper high school and junior college levels both for the sake of the advan- 
tages like that accruing under (1) and the greater assurance such a distri- 
bution of work of instruction will provide that those who do the teaching 
on the higher level will have given some special consideration during their 
periods of training to problems of education and technique of teaching. As 
is generally known, no requirement in education now applies to college 
teachers and, in the event that separation of high school and junior college 
faculties is insisted upon, a lower average amount of training in the field of 
education for junior college teachers would almost certainly result, to be 
reflected in time in a lower level of skill in teaching. 

The tendency towards superiority of skill in teaching of the group of 
junior college instructors as compared with those in other higher institutions 
should be accepted as assurance that the line of division between secondary 
and higher education would be more satisfactorily placed if the secondary 
rather than the'higher institutions included the early college years. There 
can be little question that close association of the lower with the upper 
years leads to a confusion of criteria for judging teachers and teaching in 
freshman and sophomore years. The domination of teaching groups in 
universities and colleges by standards of research and other scholarly pro- 
ductivity—standards fully appropriate to upper and graduate years—must 
exercise a detrimental effect upon teaching procedure in these lower years. 
The general establishment of junior colleges as parts of the secondary school 
system should go far toward clarifying these confusing issues by achieving 
dissociation at a point where it is highly desirable. There seems no occasion, 
on the other hand, to fear that the improvement in scholarship of junior 
college teachers found in this and the foregoing chapters still to be desirable 
cannot be achieved without developing the instructors unduly on the 
research side, while giving them ample appreciation of its importance and 
acquaintance with its methods. 

A concluding word may be addressed to those who are still disposed to 
wonder after reading this and the preceding chapters, how junior college 
teachers and teaching can be as nearly satisfactory when compared with 
college teachers and teaching in colleges and universities as they are, espe- 
cially in view of the youth of the movement. After all, it is seldom indeed 
that junior college work is established in communities in which work in the 
lower schools of a relatively satisfactory sort has not already been provided. 
One item of evidence to this effect is the better level of salaries of high 
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school teachers in communities with junior colleges than that in communi- 
ties in which junior college work is not given, as shown in the last table and 
figure of Chapter XII. As a general thing such salaries can attract to these 
high schools teachers somewhat superior to those to be found where salaries 
are lower. Junior college teachers are usually chosen from the most profes- 
sionally capable and ambitious of these selected high school teachers. Such 
a tendency toward sifting out the high school teachers could hardly fail to 
result in a condition as nearly satisfactory as that found, although it might 
leave something to be desired in the way of further additions to the average 
extent of graduate training. 


CHAPTER XIV 


JUNIOR COLLEGE INSTRUCTION—III. THE SUCCESS OF 
JUNIOR COLLEGE GRADUATES 


I. Tue Tuirp Metruop oF CoMPARISON 


Another possible method of passing judgment on the merit of instruction 
in junior colleges is that of comparing the scholastic success of graduates of 
these institutions who subsequently attend universities and colleges with that 
of students who have spent their first two years in these standard higher 
institutions and during that period have earned junior standing. It may be 
judged that the making of such a comparison is hedged about by a great 
variety of difficulties, but the importance of obtaining some such measure 
of junior college efficiency seemed to warrant the persistence necessary. 

The names of junior college graduates represented in this study and the 
universities and colleges to which they went after completion of work in the 
lower unit were assembled by the writer during visits to junior colleges. 
He was careful to secure the names of all such graduates who went on from 
some one class finishing the junior college course in each institution. The 
classes were usually any one of the three completing their second year of 
junior college work in 1919, 1920, and 1921, the year decided upon in most 
instances being the one in which there was a relatively large class and, con- 
sequently, a relatively large number going on. As more recent classes were 
largest, the greatest single number represented in this study completed junior 
college work in 1921, spending the year 1921-22 in some standard higher 
institution. Data of the sort referred to were collected only from accredited 
junior colleges, that is, accredited usually by the state university or occa- 
sionally by some other recognized standardizing agency. Altogether, well 
over two hundred such names were assembled and it was thought at the time 
the study was initiated that this would'supply an ample number for com- 
parison. 

The next step was to obtain the marks earned by these junior college 
graduates during their first year of residence in the institutions to which 
transfer was made. This was done by requesting the recording officers of 
more than a score of higher institutions represented to have indicated on 
cards supplied by the investigator the names and numbers of courses taken, 
and credits and marks earned by each student, as well as the total amount 
of credit toward advanced standing allowed for the junior college course 
which he had pursued. The officer appealed to was asked to supply also a 
description of the marking system in operation at the time the student was 
in residence. 
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Upwards of 180 cards were returned filled out or accompanied by some 
word of explanation. However, many did not contain usable information, 
so that the number of students whose records were finally incorporated in 
the study dropped to a point slightly below a hundred. The reasons for 
this decimation, which exceeded expectations in no small measure, are sev- 
eral. It appeared that many junior college graduates had asked for trans- 
fers of record without using them. In these instances the registrars of the 
university or college would respond that the student had “not entered here.” 
A second reason was the granting by the university or college of less than 
sixty semester hours of credit toward advanced standing. In compiling the 
data it was not felt quite fair to the junior college to compare the records 
of such students with less than the equivalent of junior standing with other 
students in higher institutions who had the right to such standing. While 
it appeared that including those granted a less number of credits would 
affect the distribution of grades little or not at all, the aim was to keep 
both groups as nearly alike as possible in matters of standing in the uni- 
versity or college. In a few instances the marking schemes were unequat- 
able. Another reason is the unwillingness of a few registrars to supply the 
information because students’ grades are regarded as confidential in the 
institutions concerned. For the most part these officers manifested a com- 
mendable co-operative attitude and an interest in the study undertaken. 
Without this attitude decimation would have been even greater and the 
number of students concerning whom usable information is available would 
have dropped below the region of significance. 

As it would have been too large a task to be feasible to secure informa- 
tion concerning the scholastic efficiency during the junior year of comparable 
groups of students who had attended standard universities and colleges 
since high school graduation, comparison is here restricted to the junior 
college graduates referred to and a group of students who had attended 
the University of Minnesota through three school years. The particular 
group considered were among those concerned in the chapter (VI) dealing 
with mental democratization. For present purposes it was necessary to 
exclude from consideration all who had not earned the right, as determined 
by the number of honor points and credits in their favor on the registrars’ 
books, to unconditional admission to the Senior College, i.e., full junior 
standing. It may be desirable to repeat here that this standing is achieved 
by students who earn at least ninety credit hours (the equivalent of sixty 
semester hours) and ninety honor points in the Junior College of the Col- 
lege of Science, Literature, and the Arts. One honor point is given for 
each hour of credit with the mark of C; two, for each hour of credit with 
the mark of B; and three, for each hour of credit with the mark of A. 
Marks below C do not bring honor points. It is not to be understood that 
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all the students in the University of Minnesota group had been admitted 
to Senior College standing. A small proportion may not have met the 
requirements as to courses and groups of subjects. All had, however, the 
requisite total of credits and honor points. The number of such students 
in the total group studied in Chapter VI turned out to be seventy-five. Nine 
others had earned enough credits, but had not accumulated a_ sufficient 
yumber of honor points for senior standing. 

The method of ascertaining the averages of the marks earned by these 
University of Minnesota students has been explained in the chapter already 
referred to. The method of computing comparable average marks from 
the records of the junior college graduates in universities and colleges 
requires further explanation, especially on account of the great variety of 
marking systems to be found in any large number of higher institutions. 
With all this variety, almost all group into either five-point or six-point 
schemes. In the latter instances, the same numerical values were assigned 
to respective steps from the maximum mark to the minimum as was done 
for the University of Minnesota students for Chapter VI. The series of 
numerical values was 95, 85, 75, 65, 55, and 45, the lowest being assigned 
to the failure mark. For five-point schemes the top and failure marks 
were assigned the same values as in the six-point scheme, 1.e., respectively 
g5 and 45. The three remaining marks were given values at points that 
divided the difference between 95 and 45 into four equal parts. This gave 
the marks from the maximum to failure on the five-point schemes the fol- 
lowing values: 95, 82%, 70, 57%, 45. With these values for each semester 
hour of credit (or its equivalent), the averages of the marks earned by 
junior college graduates were computed after the manner referred to as 
being used in the chapter on mental democratization. 

One further detail of method requires mention, and concerns the nature 
of the courses represented in the computations. All work was included 
excepting required physical education, orchestra, band, and chorus. 


II. Tue RESULTS OF THE COMPARISON 

The distributions and medians of the average marks compared.—The 
results of the effort at comparison of the two groups of students are pre- 
sented in the accompanying table (XCI). The first pair of columns gives 
the distribution for those eighty-two junior college graduates who trans- 
ferred to institutions of the university type; the second pair, that for all 
junior college graduates finally introduced into the comparison, including 
the thirteen who went to institutions of the college type. All these students 
received sixty or more (seldom more) semester hours of advanced standing 
in the college to which transfer was made; ‘the third pair, that for the 
students in the University of Minnesota who, as measured by credits and 
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honor points earned during two years, were entitled to senior college stand- 
ing; the fourth, that for this number increased by the nine who had earned 
ninety credits but who had not accumulated the ninety honor points required. 
At the foot of the table are the totals of numbers of students considered, 
the median mark, and the average deviation from the median for each of 
the four groups. 

TABLE XCI 


DISTRIBUTION OF AVERAGE Marks (1) OF JUNIOR COLLEGE GRADUATES DURING THE FIRST 
YEAR OF SUBSEQUENT ATTENDANCE IN UNIVERSITIES AND COLLEGES AND (2) OF 
CERTAIN STUDENTS IN THE UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA DURING THEIR 
TuHirD YEAR OF RESIDENCE 


UNIVERSITY 


Junior CoLLEGE GRADUATES oF MINNESOTA STUDENTS 
TRANSFERRING To EARNING DURING First Two YEARS 
' } ; 
| Ninety Ninety or 
AVERAGE Marx | Universities or More More Credits 
Universities and Colleges Credits and without Regard 


Honor Points to Honor Points 


Num- Per Num- | Per Num- Per Num- Per 
ber cent ber | cent ber cent ber cent 
ee eae pews 
GONOMICY Gonosonac codes | 8 | 08 10 10.5 5 6.6 6 fa 
SOCIO! "4 we caus peice ey |) eee) as 13.7 15 20.0 I5 17.9 
OMOANSVINOY Measreres oes Sone | 24 | 20.3 | 27 | 28.4 16 Bis 16 19.0 
FE Ou OO muy abet ae eee 25 30.5 28 20.5 23 30.7 26 31.0 
FOOSTAIO Et as hosters Ra & Qu) Li i) 10.5 14 18.7 17 20.2 
0510-00; Queers eines A | ANG 5 Bes 2 2 4 48 
COOH OV IMO) otra: cota eA I ee Be || oa 
BDelowa 5 OlO marten I 2 ie RA Paes 
KRODATG Sn eens retere | 82 100.1 | 95 | 100.1 75 100.0 84 100.0 
ee ee eee 
MEDIAN MARK ........ 80.3 | | 80.6 79.8 79.1 
JN, ID), vneoyanteoetelienn aS 5) BAS | 5.6 5.4 ss 


As has been pointed out, the groups most appropriately to be compared 
are the first and third. The comparison is facilitated by Figure 51, which 
shows the distribution of average marks as well as the median mark of each 
group. While the percentages at identical points are seldom the same, the 
distributions as a whole are not sufficiently different to discredit either group 
in comparison with the other. If one group has a lower percentage than 
the other at any point, the difference tends to be compensated for at neigh- 
boring points on the same side of the median. The medians themselves are 
not far apart, the difference, although slight, being in favor of the junior 
college graduates. Adding the junior college graduates who attended col- 
leges rather than universities tends to raise the distribution and median to a 
slight extent (see second pair of columns), while adding the students earning 
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ninety credit hours but not ninety honor points lowers similar measures for 
the university group. The conclusion to be drawn from the materials pre- 
sented is that there seems to be no appreciable difference in the degrees of 
success in the work of their junior years of junior college graduates and of 
those who do their first two years of work in a standard university. 

The institutions represented—As already stated, the data concerning 
junior college graduates have been gathered from wide areas. ‘The insti- 
tutions in which they did their first two years of college work are nineteen 
in number and include both public and private schools. More of the former 
are represented and by a larger number of students. With one exception 
all private junior colleges represented are in two mid-western states. Ap- 
proximately two thirds of the students from public junior colleges are from 
units in California, the remainder being from the Mid-West. The total 
number of junior college graduates considered is divided almost equally 
between junior colleges of the Mid-West and of California. 


AO 
% 
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CO 
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Figure 51 


Comparison of the percentage distributions of marks given to 
(1) junior college graduates during the first year of subsequent at- 
tendance in universities and to (2) students in the University of 
Minnesota during their third year of residence (solid line, university 
students; broken line, junior college graduates ) 


Thirteen different universities and six colleges are represented in the 
data supplied by registrars which were used in comparing’ the scholastic 
efficiency of junior college graduates with that of students spending their 
first two years in the University of Minnesota. With one exception, the 
universities are all members of the Association of American Universities. 
This institution and the six colleges are all on the approved list of higher 
institutions prepared by this association. The higher institutions reporting 
on considerable numbers of students are the Universities of California, 
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Illinois, Minnesota, Missouri, Southern California, Wisconsin, Stanford, 
and Washington universities, and Pomona College, with a scattering of 
students to other institutions like the universities of Chicago, lowa, Kansas, 
and Texas, and Columbia University. The comparison involves, thus, only 
universities and colleges in which satisfactory standards of work are pre- 
sumed to be maintained. 


III. ConctupInG CoMMENTS 

In view of what has been presented in foregoing chapters there is little 
occasion for surprise at the approximate equality of efficiency of the two 
groups of students represented in the comparison. Certaii portions of 
Chapter VI show the mental distributions of junior college and of state 
university freshmen to be similar, arguing that the extent of selection for 
admission to college work is much the same in both. 

The curricular offerings during these years could not differ widely for 
the two groups of students, and, therefore, as far as the curriculum as a 
selective factor is concerned, it would operate with approximate equality 
on both. We have seen that, although the college and university teachers 
have better preparation in subject-matter, this advantage is in part offset 
by a higher level of teaching skill in the junior college. There is no reason 
to anticipate much difference in the subsequent records of junior college 
graduates owing to these distinctions. All things considered, there would 
be occasion for surprise if conditions with such a large extent of similarity 
should result in notable differences in the scholastic records during the third 
collegiate year. 

Some question may be raised concerning the complete validity of the 
statistical procedure followed on the ground that differences in distribu- 
tions of marks among educational institutions really signify differences in 
the meaning of any particular mark, e.g., that a mark of A in an institution 
in which typically only 10 per cent of the students receive it is of higher 
value than such a mark given in an institution in which 20 per cent receive 
it. Although there is some justification for the criticism, it is not suf- 
ficiently significant to discredit the conclusions drawn, especially as few of 
the institutions represented in the group of records of junior college grad- 
uates have adopted policies touching the distribution of marks. Distribu- 
tions do not differ markedly where large numbers of students, instructors, 
and subjects are concerned and no policy of percentage distribution of marks 
has been formulated and followed. 
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